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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

primary aim in the first edition of this book was to develop the 
Theory of Gases upon as exact a mathematical basis as possible. 
This aim has not been forgotten in the preparation of a second edition, but 
has been combined with an attempt to make as much of the book as possible 
intelligible to the non-i^athematiQal roadeiv I vbave adopted the plan, 
partially followed in the first edition, of dividing the book to a large extent 
into mathematical and physical chapters. The reader whose interest is 
mainly on the physical side will, it is hoped, get an intelligible account of 
the present state of the subject by reading the physical chapters 1, VI, VII 
and XI to XVIII, and ri'garding the more mathematical chapters simply as 
material for refercfncic Apart from this, s(jmething is, I think, gained by 
clearing the ground by a full mathematical treatment before any physical 
discussion is attempted. 

Since the first edition of this book appeared the position of the Kinetic 
Iheory has been to some extent revolutionised by the growth and develop- 
ments of the Quantum Theory, nod it has been by no means easy to decide 
what exact amount of prominence ought to be given to the Quantum Thi'ory 
in the arrangement of the book. The plan finally adopted has been to confine 
the Quantum Theory to the last chapter ; the difficulties arising out of the 
classical treatment have been allowed to emerge in the earlier chapters, but 
have been left unsolved. The last chapter merely indicates how these 
difficulties disappear in the light of the new conceptions of the Quantum 
Theory: no attempt is made to give a full or balanced view of the whole 
theory. In the present status of the Quantum Theory this seemed to me 
the best procedure, but I anticipate that if the book is fortunate enough to 
run to a further edition, the Quantum Theory is likely to figure much more 
prominently there than in the present edition. 
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Preface to the Second Edition 


It will be found that the book has been very extensively rewritten since 
the first edition. A large amount of new matter has been inserted, and a good 
deal of labour has been expended in bringing the subject up to date, both on 
the theoretical and experimental sides. I hope the book in its new form will 
be of value to the large and increasing number of physicists who find a 
knowledge of the methods and results of the Kinetic Theory essential to their 
work, as well as to those who study the subject for its own sake. 

J. H. JEANS. 

' Lonix)n, 

January 1916 . 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


1. The Kinetic Theory of Matter rests essentially upon two closely 
related hypotheses; the first — that of the molecular structure of matter, 
the second*— the hypothesis that heat is manifestation of molecular 
motion. 

The first of these hypotheses belongs to the domain of chemistry; indeed 
it forms the basis of modem chemical science. It is believed not only that 
all matter is composed of a great number of molecules, but also that all 
molecules of the same chemical substance are exactly similar as regards size, 
mass, etc. If this were not so, it would be possible to separate the mole- 
cules of .different types by chemical processes of fractionisation, whereas 
Dalton found that the successively separated fractions of a substance were 
exactly similar. It is true that very modem research has thrown some 
doubt on whether the molecules of a substance are all as exactly identical as 
they were once thought to be, but it is also true that the hypothesis of exact 
similarity of molecules is now, as a broad truth, unassailable, and forms 
a suitable and convenient working hypothesis for the Theory of Matter. * 

The second hypothesis, the* identification of heat with molecular motion, 
is that with which the Kinetic Theory of Matter is especially concmned. 
This hypothesis was for long regarded as pure conjecture, incapable of directji 
proof, and probable just in proportion to the number of phenomena which 
could be explained by its help. In recent years, however, the ^ study of the 
Brownian movements has provided brilliant visual demonstration of the truth 
of this conjecture, and the actual heat-motion of molecules— or at least of 
particles which play a rdle exactly similar to that of molecules— may now be 
seen by anyone who can use a microscope. 


The Thr^e States of Matter, 


M. 


\ li One of the most striking and universal propeiti^ of the different 
kinds of matter is that of appea^g in |hree distiniE^ atates— s<|lid, liquid, 
add gaseous. Broadly speaking, the three states ar^ associated with diffi^nt 
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- raogBS of temperature ; as the temperature of a subetanoe is raised^ the sub^ 
stance passes through the solid, liquid, and gaseous states in succession. It is 
natural to conjecture that the three states of matter are associated with threb 
difibrent types or intenMties of molecular motion, and it is not difficult to see 
how the necessity for these three different states ariiks. 

We kmm tiiat two bodies oannot occupy the same space ; any attempt to 
compel them to do so brings into play a system of repulsive forces tending to 
keep the two bodies apart, and this system of forces can only be interpreted 
as the aggregate of the forces from individual molecules. It follows that 
molecules exert forces on one another, and that these forces are, in general, 
repulsive when the mol^ules are sufficiently close to one another. On the 
other hand, tlie phenomenon of cohesion shews that the force between two 
molecules may, under certain conditions, be one of attraction. 

3. The solid state. The fact that a solid body, when in its natural 
state, resists both compression and dilatation, indicates that the force 
between molecufes changes from one of repulsion at small distances to one 
of attraction at greater distances. This change from a repulsive to an 
attractive force suggests a position of stable equilibrium in which a pair of 
molecules can rest in proximity to one another. If we imagine a great 
number of molecules placed in proximity and at rest in an equilibrium 
configuration, we have, on the Emetic Theory conceptiop of matter, a mass ' 
of matter in the solid state, and, as there is no motion, this matter must be 
supposed, in accordance with the fundamental hypothesis of the theory, to be 
entirely devoid of heat. 

The molecules of which the substance is formed will be 'capable of 
fTibration about their positions of equilibrium, and when these vibrations 
occur, we say that the ]^y possesses heat. As the vibrations become more 
•ngoroto we say that the temperature of the body increases. 

Fjcfr example, we may imagine the vibratory motion of the molecules 
tC be set up in the, first instance by rubbing the surface, of the body 
i^sinst a surffice of a similar body: here we have a case of heat generated 
^ friction. The act of rubbing will consist in first placing the sur&oes 
of the tw;o bodies so near to one another that the molecules near the 
surface of one exert a perceptible action on the molecules near the surfrce 
of the other, and then in moving the shrfaces over one another so as tq,> 
disturb these surfiujo molecules from their ^positions of equilibrium. At 
first the motion will be confined to the neigh^urhood of the parto aetoalfy 
rubbed^ but the motion of these parts will gradually induce motion.iii ^ 
^joinii^^iegions, untU, ultimate^^ the motion will have spread .oveti^ ^ 
whole mm 
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As a second example, we may imagine two masses, both devoid of 
internal motion, to impinge one upon the other. The impact will at first 
dause systems of waves to be set up in the masses, but after a sufficient 
time the wave character of the motion will have become obliterated, whilst 
motion of some kind must persist in order to account for the energy of 
the original motion. This original motion will, in fact, have become re- 
placed by a small vibratory motion of the molecules about their positions 
of equilibrium— according to the Kinetic Theory, by heat-motion. 

4. The liquid state. If the body under consideration continues to 
acquire heat in any way — if, that is, the energy of vibration is caused con- 
tinually to increase — a stage will in time be reached in which some of the 
molecules are possessed of so much kinetic energy that the forces from the 
other molecules no longer suffice to hold them in position: they will, to 
borrow an astronomical terra, escape from their orbits. When the body has 
reached a state such that this is true of a great number of molecules, it is 
clear that the application of even a small force, provided it is continued for 
a sufficient length of time, will, by taking advantage tihie after time, as 
opportunity occurs, of the weakness of the forces tending to retain individual 
molecules, cause the mass to change its shape. When this stage is reached, 
the body has assumed a plastic or liquid state. 

When a molecule of a liquid escapes from its orbit it will in general 
wander about amoqgst the other molecules until it falls into a new orbit. If 
however, it was initially near to the surface of the liquid, it may be possible 
for it to escape altogether from the attraction of the other molecules, just 
as it is possible for a projectile, if projected from the earth's surface with 
sufficient velocity, to escape from the earth altogether. When this happens 
the molecule will leave the liquid, so that the mass and volume of liquid will 
continually diminish owing to the loss of such molecules. Here we have the 
Kinetic Theory interpretation of*the process of evaporation, the vapour being 
formed by the escaped molecules. ^ 

If the liquid is contained in a closed vessel the'escaping molecules wil^ 
impinge on the side of the vessel, and after a certain number of impacts, 
may fall back again into the liquid. When a state is reached m which the 
number of molecules which fell back in this way is exactly balanced by me 
number which escape, we have, according to the Kinetic Theory, a liquid in 
equilibrium with its own vapour. " 

5. The gaeeom state. If we suppose the whole of the liquid transformed 
into vapour in this way, we have the Kinetic Theory conception of a gas. 
The molecules can no longer be said to describe orbits, but describe rectilinear 
paths with uniform velocity ejccept when they encountef other molecules or 
ihe walls of the containing vessel It is clear that this view of the nature 
of a gas will iSifi|ciently explwn the property which a gas possesses of 
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i^pr0idiiig thioughovt the whole of my closed space in which it is placed. 
It liiiot iieeessaiy to suppooe, as was at one time doni^ that this expansive 
parojj^y of a gas is the result of repulsive forces between the molecules. 

The fhndamental aoctnacy of this conception of the gaseous state is finely 
iHustrated by some experiments of Dunoyer^. A cylindrical tube was divided 
intb three compartments by means of two partitions perpendicular to the 
axis of the tube, and these partiti<^ were then pierced in their centres by 
small holeS) so as to form diaphragms. The tube was fixed vertically and in 
its lowest compartment was placed a piece of some substance, such as sodium, 
which is in the solid state at ordinary temperatures. After exhausting the 
tube of all air, the sodium (or other substance) was heated to a sufficient 
temperature to vaporise it As the molecules of the vapour are shot off, 
they move in various directions, and the majority strike on the walls of the 
oompartmmit of the tube and form a deposit there. Some however 
pass through the first diaphragm, and describe paths radiating out fix>m the 
hole in this diaphragm. A few of the molecules pass through both diaphragms 
into the upper compartment of the tube. These do not collide, for their 
patihs cannot intersect since they are rectilinear paths all radiating fix)m the 
asme point, namely the hole in the lower diaphragm. They accordingly 
form a deposit on the top of the tulli^ and this deposit is found to coincide 
exactly with the projection of the hole in the second diaphragtn formed by 
radii drawn fi:om the, hole in the first diaphragm. If a small obstacle is 
placed in the path of these molecules, it will be found to form a “ shadow 
on the upper surface of the tube; it may even be that an umbra and 
penumbra will be disoemible. 


Mechanical illustration of the Kinetic Theory of Qase^ 

' . 41 The Emetic Thewy of Matter is best approached through a ^u^ of 
ffipetic^ of the^ gaseous state. Indeed, until very recently, the 

JElie^cr Tleoiy of M|E|^|er has been identical with the Kinetic Theoi^of 
pasi^s ; there has not be^n sufficient evidence as to the conditions prevaili^ 
in the soHd and liquid^ states to formulate a Kinetic Theory of th^ states. 
The xeqdieiUP Evidence is now rapidly accumulating, so that theories of the 
|||pS and liquid states and becoming possible, in outline at least, but it is still 
true that the theoiy of gases is much more developed and complete than the 
Corresponding theories of liquids and solids can possibly be, a^ the eai^r 
chapters of the present hook are devoted especially to the consideration of 
gaseous state. 

7. It is important to tom as clear an idea as pomhh of tke ^c^tion 
of the gas^us state on which the Kinetic Theory VWed, and this cati best 
i^be done iyf eonsidering a m^hanical iBu8trati<nt ' 

' ; mU), i eadie shimiyA (im), r* ms. ! 
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Y&ry little ie known as to the stmcture or shape of akual molecules, oi 
the way in which they react upon one another. Since, however, it is desirable 
to have as concrete a representation as possible before the mind, at least at 
the outset, we may (following a procedure which is very usual in the develop- 
ment of the Kinetic Theory) agree for the preset to associate the idea of 
a molecule with that of a spherical bod^ of great elasticity and rigidity— to 
make the picture quite definite, let us say a billiard-ball. The justificatiip 
for this procedure lies in its success: it will be found that the behavicfty^of- 
a gas in which the molecules are complex structures of the most general kind 
can, to a large extent, be predicted from the behaviour of a much simpler 
imaginary gas in which the molecules are of the type just described. In fact, 
one of the mOst striking features of the Banetic Theory is the extent to which 
it is possible to predict the behaviour of a gas as a whole, while remaining in 
almost complete ignorance of the behaviour and properties of the molecules 
of which it is composed. Indeed, so many of the results of the theory are 
true for all kinds of molecules that they would remain true even if the mole- 
cules actually were billiard-balls. 

As it is somewhat difficult to imagine in detail „the motion of a large 
number of spheres flying about in tfcree dimensions, we may convenienwy 
confine ourselves to a consideration of the Analogous motion in two dimen- 
sions. As the molecules of the gas are to be represented by billiard-balls, 
let us suppose the 'vessel in which the gas is enclosed to be represented by 
a large billiard-table. The walls of the vessel will of course be represented 
by the cushions of the table, and if the vessel to be represented is a closed 
one, the table must have no pockets. Finally, the materials of the table 
must be supposed of such ideal quality that a ball once set in motion will 
colUde.maiiy thousands of times with the cushions before being brought to 
rest by the friction and the various other passive forces which tend to destroy 
its motioa A great number of uhe properties of gases can be illustrate 
with this imaginary apparatus. 

If we take a very large number of balls, and start them at random on the 
table with random velocities, the resulting state of motion w$ give 
sentation of what is supposed to be the condition of matter in its ga|i|^ 
state. Every ball will be continually colliding both with the other ballslwid 
with the cushions of the table. The velocities of the b^Is wijl be of the 
most varying kinds : at one instant a ball may be brought absolutely to rest, 
while at another instant, as the result of a suoeession of isyobrable collisions, 
it may possess a velocity fhr in ej^cess of the average velocity of the other 
l^ls. Qne of the pit)Wemg we shall haye to solve will b©.t6 find how the 
velocities of the various balls are distributed about mean veloe%. We 
iWl find that wlmtever the way ih which the are:||lpuj&S4 hi. 

; the outset^ tibey will; lend, after suffident 
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wmS0lve8 ft^rding to tho so-called law of trial and error— the law which 
govete the grouping in position of shots fired at a target 

If the cushions of the table wSre not fixed in position, they would be 
driren back by the continued impacts of the balls. The force exerted on 
the cushicms by the balls colliding with them accordingly represents the 
pressure exerted on the^ walls of th^ containing vessel by the gas. Let us 
imagine a moveable barrier placed initially against one of the cushions, and 
capdolb of motion parallel to this cushion. Moving this barrier forward is 
equivalent to decreasing the volume of the gas. If the barrier is moved 
forwards wh&e the potion of the billiard-balls is in progress, the impacts 
both on the moveable barrier and on the three fixed cushions will of course 
become more frequent: here we have a representation of an increase of 
prmure accompanying a diminution of volume of a gas. We shall have to 
discuss how the law connecting the pressure and density of a gas, consti- 
tuted in the way imagined by the Eanetic Theory, is in agreement with that 
fou^ by experiment for an actua^gas. 

Let us imagine the barrier on our supposed billiard-table to be moved 
half-way up the table. Let us suppose that the part of the table in front 
cS the barrier is occupied by white balls moving on the average with a large 
velocity, while the part behind it is similarly occupied by red balls moving 
on the average with a much smaller velocity. Here we may imagine that 
we have divided our vessel into two separate chambers ; the one is occupied 
by a gas of one kind at a high^temperature, the other by a gas of a different 
land at a lower temperature. Returning to the billiard-table, let the barrier 
suddenly be removed. The white balls will immediately invade^ the part 
which was formerly occupied only by red balls, and vice versa. * Also the 
' Jppk% moving white balls will be continually losing energy by collision with 
slower balls, and the red of course gaining energy through impact 
the white. After the motion has been in progress for a sufficient time 
xiie #fiite Isttfd red balls will be equally distributed over the whole of the 
taUe, and the average velocities of the balls of the two colours will be the 
some. Here we have simple illustrations of the diffusion of gases, and of 
f ejj^yip^ien of temperature. The actual problem to be solv^ is, howevk, 
obliotiBly more complex than that suggest by this analogy, for in nature 
the molecules of different gases differ by something more fundaiqptai tte 
mere colour. 

One further question must be considered.^ No matter h^ elastic the 
tnl|iaxd-]Mfe and table may be, the moti(h cannot contmue indefinitely. In 
time^ the energy of this motion will be flittered away, partly 
fi!^ioiiiK%rees^ such as afr^reristence, and partly by the i^i!brati^ 
in th^balla by o^Mqne* 71^e energy dissipated by fU^^tesistaQicjyi^^ 
in lie tim^eneigy 
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transfonned into energy of inWmal vibrations of the billiard-balls. What, 
then, does this repreipit in the gas, and how is it that a gas, if constituted 
as we have supposed, does not, in a vety short time, lose the energy of 
translational motion of its molecules, and replace it by energy of internal 
vibrations of these molecules, and energy in the surrounding ether? 

The difficulties raised by this and similar questions formed a most serious 
hincfiance to the progress of the Kinetic Theory for tnany years. Attention 
was drawn to them by Maxwell, but it was not until the introduction of the 
Quantum-theory by Planck and his followers in the early years of the present 
century, that it was possible to give anything like a satisfactory explanation. 
The explanation supplied by the Quantum-theory will have to be examined 
in detail in a later, chapter of the present book. It is at best only . partial, 
but must, so far as it goes, probably be regarded as satisfoctory. The ex- 
planation is, in brief, tliat there is no true analogy between the two cases 
when we consider questions of internal vibrations and transfer of energy to 
the surrounding medium. For the motion of the billiard-balls is governed 
by the 'i^ell-known Newtonian laws, whereas the internal motions of mole- 
cules, and their transfer of energy to the ether, are now believed to be 
governed by an entirely different system of dynamical laws. The procedure 
of this book will ‘be to develop the Kinetic Theory as far as it can be 
developed without departure from the Newtonian l^ws, and then to examine 
what light can be thrown on the various outstanding phenomena by the new 
system of dynamical laws suggested by Planc^ 


Numerical Values* 


8. ,The foregoing rough sketch will, it is hoped, have given some idea of 
the nature of the problems to be attacked. As a conclusion to this pre- 
liminary chapter, it may be useful to give some approximate numerical 
values. These will give an indication of the order of magnitude of the 
quantities with which we shall be dealing, and will make it easier to form 
a clear mental picture of the processes under consideration. 


^ Niimber of molecules 'per cubic cenUr^re, In accordtoce with the^*W| of 
Avogadro (see below, § 162), the number of molecules in a cubic centimetre 
qf gas at^sj^dard temperature and pressure (0®Q and 1 atmosphereX is 
Independent* of the chemical composition of the gas. This number, which; 
will be denote^ by Jfg, is frequently referred to as niimbar and 

its numerical evaluation is naturaHy of great importance for^^^e Kinetic 
Theoi^ 0 # MatW. Unfortunately the number is extr^ely difiScult to 
evaluile'^with ady gf^t accu^y ; many of the uncertaiittieB in the numerical 
i^ues used in th^J^netip Theory may be referred ultima^ly to uncertain-’ 
• ties in the esrimatw^ll It is fortunate tfaft there are a greet 
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oliUbsr of methods iwailable ftwr the detenmlfettion of Nt, entf some of these, 
together irith ihe-vidiiee obteined for Jf*, ere given below : 

i. BVom the evaluation of e, thd electij^c charge ; 

Charge on a-particles (Rutherford and Qe^er) e = 4‘65 x 10““. . 

„ „ .-(Regener) «- 4-79x10-“ 

Velocity of partieles in field (Millikan) ... »a4'81 x 10““. 4'774 

^oe Ntt is the conitont of electrolysis, and therefore equal to 
1-891 X l^tf* "nits, the corresptmding values of JIT, are respectively 

2f;*2-7i«xl0“, if, =2-70x10*, if,=2-68xl0“. 

-n. Ftoin the .total intensity of the> radiation from a black body, using 
TIdnck’s formula for radiant, energy* : 

i?,-. 2-76 X Ip*. [Lo’schtwidl’s 

t 

From ^easurementd on tljo Brownian movements (Perrin ; N i refers 
to I gm.-mol^ *; 

Distribution bf grains at different heights . . . Ny^ 68 3 x 10“. 
’Velocity ^translatimi of the grains ... ... i\ri»68*8 x 10*. 

„*;»tation „ „ „ i\r, = 65x10“. 

Difibrion of the grains * 69 10“. 

The density, of hydrogen (molecular weight 2) at standard temperature 
and is *0()008987, so that Vo = •00004493i\ri ; on multiplying the 

foregoing values of Vi by *00004493, the corresponding values of Vo are found 

to be * ‘ ^ / 

Vo-S-Oe'xlO**, 3*O^ x\0», 2*92 kl0«, 310xl0« 

• ; Vor the^ purposes of calculations in the present book we shall adopt the 

Jo-2-75 xHJ^ 
whidi eoirespi^ the Viluea 

, 47 X 107 *^electroetatic u^ts^ 

JTi » (klA'x 10^, the ntpsl^i^of mbleouies in 1 gm.«inbl. 

V Thus at 0*6. 'tod at^a pressure of 1 atmosphere the>?e e^ 

"to be 2*76 X 10“ Volccules per cubic centimetre. ’ On^der oftey 
the number k of ^xmrse directly proportiona! to the density. T 

* avc^e dktance irparf of adjacent molecules at^j^mosphenopr^!^ 

' ■■■■ ‘ ' "\am% (2-75)( 10“)7* enig;, V 8 x lP-*o^ Xi Vpmm « 
atmos^re, (-0007$ mm.) this dmnoa 
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hydrogen atom must^be taken to be (6^2 x gms, « VtU x 10-“ gms. 
Thus tli^ hydrogen molecule will be of laass 8*3 ,x 10*^ gnifl,, 'and.&e maMes 
of otWr molecules will be in proportion to their molecular weights; that of 

oxygen for instance is 62 X l0~“ gms. - ' 

V^loaity, The velocity of the molecules does not depend on the 
‘^tiVkliiation of l4)schmidt^s number, and is lnown with great accuracy (see 
below, § 166), 

For ^ir at a temperature of 15® C. the average velocity is about 459 metres 
per second. For hydrogen at 0® O- it is about 1694' metres per second* *! 
iiegards velocities under other conditions it may be said that, roughly,* the 
mean velocity of a molecule of molecular weight .w,. at a temperature of 
^ degrees Centigrade, is proportional to V273 + tf, and is inversely pro- 
---.portional toVw, so that, for instance, the velocity of the oxygen molecule ia 
approximately a quarter of that of the hydrogen molecute, at the same 
temperature. The velocity is independent of the density of the gaa A table 
of velocities will be given later, (§ 166). 


If all the molecules were moving with a velocity d^ual to the average 
velocity, the total distance described by the 2*75 x 10“ molecules in a ac. of 
hydrogen at 0® C. would be about 466 x 10'^ kilometres per second It will 
be seen without trouble that the- actual distance, after allowing for the 
variation in the velocities of the molecules, is exactly equ^l to this. 


Size. It is a matter of some difficulty td determine or even to define the 
size of a molecule. The trouble arises primarily from our ignorance of the 
shape and other properties of the molecule. ^If the molecules were known to 
be elastic spheres the (jjuestion would be simple enough; and the size of the 
piolecule would be ^measured by the diameter of the sphere. If, howeverj 
the molecules are assv^mi as a first approximation to be elastic spl^re^ 
experiment leads to discordant results for the diameters pf these inheres, 
shewing that the original assumption is unjustifiable. The divergencies arise 
not only from the fact that the shape of the molecules is not Upherioai, but 
VlaOiftc^Ae fact that the. molecules ^ su^unded by fields of force, and in 
most experiments it is the extension oi* this field of force, rather than that ol 
the molecules themselves, with which we are concerned. 

. Ifir however, we agree ^ regard l^e mblecules as roughly repmented bj 
eku|tie s|Aeres, it k found that these spheres must be supposed case oi 
fhyArogen have e j^idius of about !|;2 The size ought etriotlj 

t for ^fl|^ht th^lecules, and more exact be givei 

fhe dilfef^ce in is bardly more than comj^ble with thi 
by ^e .supi^tion that the tobleedles aie ,||lastio jsqplnriiri 
differenees need^^ot be disdbsed here.. A 



eyid^ce of the Kinetic Tbeoiy as to the size of molecules will be found 
in Chapter XIV of the present book. 

Number and frequency of collisions, Begarding the molecule of hydrogen 
as a sphere of radius 1*2 x 10*“® cms. the number of collisions per cubic centi- 
metre of hydrogen at 0® C. is found to be about l*64f x 10* per second. 

Free paths. Each collision is the termination of two free paths, hence 
the number of free paths described in the gas just considered is about 
8*28 X 10“ per second. It has already been said that the total distance 
described — ie, the aggregate of these free paths — is 466 x 10” cms. Hence 
on division we see that the mean length of these free paths is 1*42 x lO^'cms. 

It is obvious that the mean free path, being a pure length, will depend 
dfity on the diameter of the molecules, and on the number of molecules 
per cubic tsentimetre ; it will not depend on the velocities of motion of the 
molecules. Thus the values we have obtained for the mean free path are 
approximately true for all gases so long as the molecules are supposed 
uniformly to be spheres of radius 1*2 x 10"® cms. The free path is, however^ 
inversely proportional to the number of molecules per cubic centimetre of 
gas. For instance in a vacuum tube in which the pressure is that of half 
a millimetre of meicury, the density of gas is only 1 : 1520 of the normal 
density, and therefore the free path is roughly equal to a quarter of a milli- 
metre. 

It appears from these figures that the mean free path of a molecule is 
about 600 times its diameter in a gas at normal pressure, and is nearly 
a million times its diameter when the pressure is reduced to half a milli- 
metre of mercury. There is therefore every justification for assuming, as 
a first approximation, that the linear dimensions of molecules are small in 
^comparison with their free paths. 

Comparing the values obtained for the free path with the values 
previotwlj given for the velocity of motion, we find that the mean time of 
describing a free path ranges from about 3 x 10"^® seconds in the case of air 
^ under normal conditions, to about 1*3 x 10*^ seconds in the case of hydrogen 
aVa pressure equal to that of half a millimetre of mercury. 

The principal lesson to be learned from the foregoing figures is that the 
mechanism of the Kinetic Theory is extremely “fine-grained” when measured 
by ordinary standards. Molecules are, in fact, not infinitely small, and neitiier 
is their motion infinitely rapid, but the units space and time appropriate 
Ibr the measurement of the motion of individual moleeules are so small in 
<xMnpari(^ witkey^^ the smallest quantities which we can measure exjji^ri* 
mentat^ ^at we phenomena exhibited by a gas constituted in ^e way 
deacril^ i|di8tinguitiha1l>le, so for jis experiment and bum^ observa* 
ioM off oontmuous m^ 
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There are two other fundamental quantities of which the numerical 
values will frequently be required in the present book, namely the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, and the absolute zero of temperature. 

Mechanical equivalent of heat. The calorie is the number of heat units 
required^ raise 1 gramme of water through 1®C. at 15° C. In the Recml 
de Gonstantea Physiques (Gauthier-Villars, 1913), published under the auspices 
of the ^oci^t^ Fran^aise de Physique, its most probable value is taken to be 
J»4i84 X W. In Kaye* and Laby’s physical constants (1911) its value is 
also taken to be J * 4T84 x W. The value adopted by the Deutsche 
Physikalische Gesellschaft,* (1910) is J = 4*189 x 10’. For the present book 
we take 

/= 4184x10’. 

Absolute zero of temperature. The value of the absolute zero of tem- 
perature T(, given in the Recueil de Constantes Physiques as most probable is 
■7 273'09° C. From a lengthy investigation, Callendarf deduces - 273T0° C. 
as the most probable value, In the present book we shall adopt the value 


r<,=-273rc. 


Historical Note. 

9. The rise of the Eanetic Theory was of a gradual nature, and it is 
difficult to mentioif any time at which the theory may be said to have 
arisen, or any single name to whom honour of its establishment is due. 
Three stages in its development may be traced. There is first the stage of 
speculative opinion, unsupported by scientific evidence. Given that a great 
number of thinkers are speculating as to the structure of matter, it is only in 
accordance with the laws of probability that some of them should arrive 
fairly near to the truth. An opinion which turns out ultimately to be near 
the truth remains, however, of no greater value to the advancement of 
science than a more erroneous opinion, until scientific reasons can be given 
for supposing the former to be more accurate than the latter. When this 
point is reached the theory may be said to have entered upon the second 
stage of its development ; the true and false opinions are still equally in the 
field, but the former is supplied with weapons for defeating the latter. In 
the third stage there is general agreement as to the main foundations of the 
theory and their truth, and labour is devoted no longer to defeating adverse 
opinion, but to. the. elaboratioi^of the detail of the theory, and to attempts to 
extend its boundaries. 

In its earliest stage the growth of the Kinetic Theory ^ hardly distin- 
guishable from that of the atomic theory. The view that matter was to be 

* Verhemdltmgen der Devtichm Phyt, QettlU xn. (1910), 11, p*>i76. 
tPWI.Majf.v.{1908), p.95* 
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«8 an aggregation of hard, mdivisible and similar parts was upheld 
hufriliuoretius, who appeaxe to have taken his opinions from Democritus and 
Eptourus, who again had been guided by Leucij^us. 'This theory was re- 
vived by Gassendi in the middle of the seventeenth century*^ Apparently 
"Gas^ndi was the first to suspect that the motion alone of the htoms was 
suffiment to account for a number of phenomena, without the. introduction 
of adventitious hypotheses to accohnt separately for these phenomena. 
LassWitzf describes Gassendi’s work as follows : “following Democritus and 
Epicurus, Gassendi in the seventeenth century re-established and elaborated 
m atomic theory based upon the assumption that all material phenomena 
can be referred to the indestructible motion of ‘atoms and can therefore 
be described as * kinetic.’ Gassendi’s atoms are devoid of all qualities 
Jexcept absolute rigidity ; they are similar in substance, but different in size 
and form, and 'move in all directions through empty space. On this basis 
Gassendi explains a number of physical processes, in particular the three 
sllktes of matter and the transitions fi^m one to another, in a way very 
little different from that of the modem kinetic theory.” It is obvious, 
then, that with Gassendi the#theory is entering upon the second stage of 
its existence. 

Twenty years later ideas .of the same nature seem to .have occurred 
indepiendently to Hooke, the recognition of whose work in the foundation 
of the Kinetic Theory is due to Professor TaitJ:. 

The next advance in the theory is due to Daniel Bernoulli §, who fre- 
quently is credited with having been the first to, make the discoveries of 
.Gassendi and Hooke.. In his Hydmdynamica, published in 1738, he points 
out that the elasticity of a gas may be regarded as due to' the impacts of 
particles on the boundary. He deduces Boyle’s law for the relation between 
^ {nressuie and volume, and attempts to find a general relation between pressure 
the finite size of the molecules, supposed absolutely hard 
aq<j[ spherical, is taken into account. 

After Bernoulli, there is little to record for almost a century. Then we 
find that in rapid succession Herapathjj (1821), Watetston (1845), Joulef 
"1(1848), jKrdnig^* (1858), and Clausius (1857) take up the subject. Wateraton 
attempted to found a scientific anathematical theory of the subject ; but 

T? j ^ ' 

* Syntagma Philo$oph{cumi 1658, Lagdooi. 

t VerfsU d6r kinetisohen Atomistik im 17 Jahrbnndert,'^ Pogy^ Aim, 158, p, t78 (1874). 

. ' X **Hookfii’e Aiitieip«tk«i of thS Kinetic Theory,” Proe, Edin, Roy» 8oe. Bleieh 16, 1885, 
Xiit'iCoHectcdlforjkf^iLp. 122. , 

f '•Daniel BeroopUi, Hydrodynamiea, ATgentoria, 1788. Seetio d«|iina, /*De afl^tionibuf 
atgtieM^bcui flails^ eiaiticdnim, praecipoe antem aeHi.” ‘ 

. {) t p. 278. , 

^ f A$mUUion Biport, 1848, Part n. p, 21 ; Mimairt of ttu Mamhetter and 

W^tgyndofi^i AvaliUn. 
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his paper, which was presented to the Royal Society in 1845, contained 
certain inaccuracies, and was for this reason not published in the Philo- 
sophical Tramaotions until 1892 ♦, when Lord Rayleigh had it published 
on account of its historical interest. Clausius, in his first paperf, calculates 
accurately the relation between temperature, pressure and volume, and also 
the value of the ratio of the two specific heats for a gas in which the energy 
of the molecules is wholly one of translation. In 1859, Clerk Maxwell was 
added to the number of contributors to the theory, reading a paper on the 
subject before the British Association at Aberdeen J. It has been sug- 
gested that Maxwell was firtt led to take an interest in the subject by his 
investigations on the motion of Saturn's rings, which gained for him the 
Adams Prize in 1§5T§. In the hands of. Clausius and Maxwell the theory 
developed with great rapidity, so that to write the history of the subject from, 
this time would be hardly less than to give an account of the theory in its 
present form. Among the more prominent contributors to the theory in the 
interval between the time of Clausius and Maxwell and the end of the nine- 
teenth century may be mentioned Boltzmann, Kirchhoflf, Van der Waals and 
Lorentz on the continent, and in this country Tait and Lord Rayleigh. 


In the interval just mentioned, there had gathered around the theory 
what Lord Kelvin|| called “ Nineteenth-century Clouds over the Dynamical 
Theoiy of Heat.” Lecturing in the last year of the century, Lord Kelvin 
saidlF, “ The beauty , and clearness of the dynamical theory which asserts heat 
and light to be modes of motion, is at present obscured by two clouds.” The 
first of these clouds had to do with the question of the constitution of the ether, 
and need not concern us here ; the second cloud was thrown over the Theoiy 
of Gases by difficulties such as those referred to at the end of § 7. This cloud 
has already to a great extent b6en dissipated by the development of the 
Quantum-theory, a theory which will be explained in its proper place in the 
present book. It may be remarked here that since the Quantum-theory 
came into being in 1901, the growth of the, Kinetic TJJieory has been almost 
exactly identical with the gro'wth of the Quantum-theory. 


* Phil. Tram. 183, p. 1. 

+ “ Ueber die Art der Bewegunjj welche wir Warme nennen,” Pogg. Annalen^ 100, p. 3S8. 
X Phil Mag. Jaa and July, 1860 ; Collected fPorib, i. p, 377. 

6 See W. D. Niven, preface to Maxwell’s Collected Worke, p, xv. 

II Phil. Mag. u. (1901), p. 1. 

*11 Leeture delivered the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Friday, April 97, 



CHAPTER II 


THE LAW OP DISTRIBUTION OF VELOCITIES 


L The Method of Collisions. ^ . 

10. The mathematical difficulties of the subject commence when we 
attempt to discuss the law according to which the velocities of the mole- 
cules are grouped about their mean value. We are of course at liberty to 
c^^der an imaginary gas in which the velocities are grouped at the outset 
according to any law we please, but in general every collision which occurs 
will tend to change this law. The problem before us is to investigate whether 
there is any law which remains, on the whole, unchanged by collisions ; and 
if so whether the velocities of the molecules of a gas, starting from some 
arbitrarily chosen law, will tend after a sufficient time to obey some 
definite law which is independent of the particular law* from which the gas 
started. 


There are two totally distinct methods of attacking these problems, and 
these are given in this chapter and the next, the relation between them 
being discussed in Chapter IV. The present chapter contains the classical 
method of which the development is due mainly to Clerk Maxwell and 
^ Boltwnaim (see § 60 below). 

* The definition of Density. 


There ‘is no difficulty in defining the density of a continuous sub- 
If we take a small volume Vy enclosing a given point P, and denote 
m the mass of matter contained within this volume, then the assumption 
of continuity ensures that as the volume v shrinks until it is, of infinitesimal 
0^, wiiile still enclosing the point P, then the ratio mp will £^proach 
a definite limit p, and we define the density at the p<^t P as being the 
lue of the limit p. 


when, as in the Kinetic Theory, the ma||«r js toposed of discrete 
hliidec^ai, there is no diflScuIty in defioing density, if the matter iahomo*., 
. and if ^ it can be supposed that then is an infinitely greali| 

qnalllity of it. ‘In this case, we take 'a yolunui V and suppose X to bf 
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the mass enclosed within it. The homogeneity of the matter now ensures 
that as l iflk the ratio MjV will approximate to 

a definite limit /o, and, as before, we define the density of the matter to 
be the value of the limit p. 

The gas of the Kinetic Theory will, in general, be neither continuous 
nor homogeneous. It will therefore be impossible to frame a general 
definition upon the model of the two foregoing definitions, since to do this 
we should have to suppose the element of volume to become infinitely great 
and infinitely small at the same time. But with reference to the actual 
conditions of nature this objection is not serious. We can find an element 
of volume which may, without appreciable error, be supposed to be infinitely 
great in comparison with the distance between neighbouring molecules, and 
at the same time infinitely small compared with the scale of variation of 
density of the gas. For instance, the density of a gas may generally be 
supposed homogeneous throughout a cube of edge equal to one millimetre, 
while such a cube is large compared with the scale of molecular structure, 
containing, as has already been mentioned, about 2*75 x 10^* molecules in the 
case of a gas under normal conditions of pressure and temperature. 

The ratio of the mass contained in an element of this kind, to the volume 
of the element, will give the mass-density of the gas. If we substitute 
“ number of molecules whose centre is contained in ” for “ mass contained 
in,” the definition gives the molecular-density of the gas. We shall find it 
convenient to denote the mass-density by p and the molecular-density by v. 
If m is the mass of each molecule, we have 

p = mv (1). 

It will be seen that this definition of density is not logically perfect, but 
it will be admitted that it is adequate for practical use. The difficulty of 
obtaining a logically perfect definition has been discussed by Burbury*. A 
similar difficulty is of common occurrence in statistical work : consider, for 
instance, the statement “ the density of population in parts of London is as 
high as 105 per acre.” 

12. If n is a volume throughout which the density is sensibly constant, 
the number of molecules of which the centres are contained within this 
volume would, if the foregoing definitions were logically perfect, be Xlv. As 
the definitions are not perfect, we must examine within what limits the 
statement is true, that the number of molecules is Xlv. It is certainly not 
literally true, for neither II nor v will in general be integers, while th| 
number of molecules wh^e centres are contained in the volume H must 
necessarily be integitil’ In the language of the theory of probability the 
statement mar be taken to mean that the expectation ” of the number 
♦ S. H. Burbury, Kinetic Theory of Goeet, p, S. 
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4)£,iwdeealw in the region in qaeation is ilv. Any appeal to the theory of 
.ptohahiUty implies that a. certain amount of knowle<^|e is given, while we 
yym.;T. iQ i giwmnnft of the remaining facts. In this particular case, what is 
known is that the molecular density throughout the region fl is »; what is 
not known is the pontion of the individual molecules of the gas. 

With this underettm^iig it will he permissible to say that the number of 
mdecules in an element of volume dmdydt seheted at mndom is vdedyds. 
Whit is is that the probability of finding the centre.of a molecule 

Imndft this element of volume is vdxdydz. 

The. defin^ion of the Law of DUtribuUon of VelocHies. 

13. The diflSculties of the last two sections recur when we attempt to 
the law of distribution of velocities. In fact at present we may 
conmder that a molecule possesses six coordinates— the coordinates in space 
of, its centre of gravity which we denote by *, y, z, and the corresponding 
v^ocity components, which we shall denote by u, v, w. In the last two 
sections we were virtually discussing the law of grouping of the, coordir 
nates a, y,z\ we how have to discuss the law of grouping of the velocities 

* Let us t<tV« some fixed imaginary point as origin, and d^w from this 
point a ^Btem of lines to represent in magnitude apd direction the velocities 
of tire different molecules of the gas. Referred to orthogonal axes the 

of the extremity of any line will be u, v, w, the components 
of velocity of the corresponding molecule. A discussion of the law of distri- 
bution of velocities is exactly equivalent to a discussion of the W of density 
of^ese pointa 

• ■ Subject to the limitatidns mentioned above (§ 1 2), we can define the density 

tiwfe pomts in the manner already explained. If we denote this density 
by T^ , then, oU our former understanding, we can say that the number 
of of which the velocities lie between « and u+du, v and v + dv.w 

and w + dw, ia rdudvdw, where t is the “density of points at the point it, v, w." 
#6 sl*«ll fi^ it oraivenient to replace t by Nf, where N is the total num^r 
of in olecn l“» of which the velocities have been representeil When, it i» 
''isecessary to specify the point it, «, w at which / is o^easurei^ we shall write 
/(»,», w) instead Of/ ' > 

' qjo avoid tire continual repetition of these limit#, letns agree td say 
A molecule of which the components lie between u slid » + dit> e,and,i)+d#, ; 
. <0 and V + dto is a'lnolecide of claae A. 

. Thsti)tal,nambAr.offfiqlMale8 ofola8S A is|herehm 
IffQih t, wjStdivdtik: . 
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md siiice th^re are N molecules altogether, it follows that the probability 
that the velocity of a molecule selected at random shdl have components ' 
lying between u and u -f- du, v and v + dv, w and w + dw is/(tt, V, w)dudvdw. 

In accordance with the definition of § 12, we can say that the number of 
molecules belonging to class A which are found within the element of volume 

iasdydz selected at random is 

> . 
vf (w, w) dudvdwdxdydz (2)» ' 

Interpreted literally this statement is unintelligible for dudvdwdxdydz is a 
small quantity of the sixth order; interpreted in the sense already explained, 
no exception can be taken either to its intelligibility or truth. 


The assumption of Molecular Chaos, 

16. Let us imagine that instead of the element dxdydz having been 
selected at random, we had supposed it to be an element in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a second molecule of which the components of velocity 
were known to lie between u* and u' + du\ v^ and v' + dv\ w' and u/ + dw\ 
let us say a molecule of class B. We are no longer justified in saying that * 
the probability of finding a molecule belonging to class A inside this element 
is given by expression (2). If all the molecules of class A were distributed 
at random, and then those of class B were independently distributed at 
random, the statement would be true enough. But if the gas is moving in 
accordance with the dynamical conditions of nature, it is quite conceivable 
that, for ifistance, molecules possessing nearly equal velocities might te^d to 
fiock together. If this were so the probability we are discussing would be 
greater than that given by expression (2) when ^he velocities of the two , 
molecules of classes A and B were nearly equal ; in general, it would depend 
on w', v', as well as on w, v, w. 

In the case which is discussed in the present chapter — that in which the 
molecules are hard elastic spheres — it is usual to assume that the molecules 
having velocity-components lying wi^Jiiin any small specified limit are, at 
every instant throughout the motion of the gas, distributed at random^ 
independently of the positions or velocities of the other molecules, provided 
only that two molecules do not occupy the same space. The legitimacy of 
^is assumption is not self-evident Indeed, nothing but a disciii^on of the 
Bnamical equations which determine the motion of the molecules can decide 
mether the assumption is true or not. Such a discussicm ^ be given in 
Unapter IV and the assumption will be proved to be jusrifiable; for the 
present we shall be content to make the assumption, without discussing ita 
validity. 
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Th$ chang $9 produced hy CoUisioM wim the Moleculee are 
Elaetic Spheres. 

The state of a gas is Icnown, firom the statistical point of view, 
iriien the density and the law of distribution of velocities at eveiy point of 
ihe gas are known. The main problem of this chapter, which we now {»eceed 
to attuflt, is to search for a steady state : ie. a statedn which the density and 
l aw of distribution of velocities rem^ jbhe same at e very poin t of the gas 
^SSonghont all 

We begin by discussihg the simplest case. Not only are the molecules 
supposed to be hard rigid sphere^ but we suppose that the external physical 
ll^^tions are the same at every point of space, and that the gas fills infinite 
space. The last of these assumptions is a temporary one, which enables us to 
consider separately the elements of the problem which are introduced by 
th| presence of a containing vessel 

^ Under the condiUons now postulated, we may clearly begin by assuming 
the gas to have the same moleculmr density v and the same law of distri- 
bution of velocities / at every point of space. Since there is nothing to 
distinguish the different regions in space, this uniformity in space will 
olmottdy maintained throughout all time, but the actual form of the 
fimerioa / will change with the time. r 

17. The first problem is to find an expression for the change in the 
number of molecules belonging to class A (defined on p. 16) which occurs 
daring an intervid of time dt. Since the motion of the molecules is one of 
uni&m velocity except when collisions take place, it appears that molecules 
enter or leave class A through the occurmnce of collisions. We 



Let us donsider a special kind of collision which we shall Call a collision 
of cUas cu This is to be defined as a collision in which the three following 
oondihums are satisfied : 

(i) One of the two colliding molecules is to be a molecule of class A. 

(ii) The second colliding molecule is to be of class B (defined on p. 17).. 

(iii) Hie direction of the line joiidng the centre of the former mole<^ 

to that of the latter at the moment of impact is to be suchi tm 
a line drawn parallel to it %>m the oentre of a fixed spitffe of 
unit radius to the surface of this sphere meets the surfii^InBide 
a small element of area dm^ this element being su^mat the 
dirs<^t|im oosines of a lino <^wn to its oentre from centre of 
tbs siriieiio hio 11^ 
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The number of molecules of class A is vf(% v, w) dudvint per unit volume, 
and each of these is capable of taking part in a collision of class a. Let er be 
the diameter of a mojecule, and imagine a sphere of radius a drawn round 
each molecule and con^ntric with it. As the molecule moves, the sphere is 
to move so as to remain concentric, but is not to rotate with the molecule. 
If a collision of class a occurs, the centre of the second molecule-— that of 
clasc. .B*--<nust lie on this sphere at the moment of impact, and further, since 
condition (iii) is to be satisfied, must lie within a small element of surfiuje of 
area In figure 1, the sphere of radius a is drawn tffick. The other 

spheres represent the two molecules just before and at the instant of collision. 



Supposing that a oollision of class a takes place, we see that before collision , 
the second molecule must have been moving relatively to the first with a 
velocity of which the components, except for infinitesimally small quantities, 
were w'-w, r'-v, w'-w; let us^say a velocity 7 in a direction X, fs, v. 
Hence at an infinitesimally small time before collision, the centre of the 
second molecule must have been u^n a small element of area <r*dee obtained . 
by moving the element a^dm from an initial position upon the surface of the 
sphei» through a distance in a direction - - v. If, therefore^ 

a obllision is to take place within an interval dt the centre of the second 
molecule must^at the beginning of this interval, have been inside the cylinder- 
which is described by. moving the original element through a distance Vdt in 
thk same direction. 

V The vblume of this cylinder is equal to its base multiplied by its height 
The folder is the latter is VdtcoB$, where $ is the anj^e between th^ 
^ of the cylinder and a perpe^ular to the base. The direction oosini^ 
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: (»f tme pirn are - V, those of the perpendicular to the base are of 

cbturee I, n, so that 

cos ^ sa - (/X + mfi -f ni») (3). 

The volume of the cylinder is therefore Vc*oob Odmdti so that for any single 
molecule of class A, the probability that the centre of a molecule of class B 
diall lie within this cylhider at the beginning of the interval dt is, in 
aCQordanee witE § 15, 

' ' V ♦ 4 w ) du dv'dw' F<r* cos Odtodt 

This, then, is the probability for each molecule of class A that a collision 
of dasS ft shall occur during the interval dt. The number of molecules of 
ch^ A^is pf (u, e, k;) dudvdw per unit volume, so that the ''expectation*' of 
"IShe totd number of collisions of class a which occur in time dt per unit 
vdume will be ^ 

#, w)f{u\ v\ w) 4!i^dv(iii[du (4). 

18. We now consider a second type of collision, class This is to 
be A type of collision through which a molecule enters into class A, and 
is to be defined as a collision in which the three following conditions are 
satisfied: , 

' (i) After the collision, one of the molecules is to be of class A. 

(ii) After the collision, the second molecule is to be of class B. 

(iii) ^^ The direction of the line of centres at impact is to satisfy the same 

condition as for a collision of class a (p. 18). 

The velocities bifore the collision can be found without trOubll. For the 
. xviAfive velocity can be divided into two parts — the one in the common 
'tBngesaii plane through the point of contact of the spheres, and the other 
^*aloi^Hhe line of centres. Of these, the former remains un^tered by the 
' a>lliiKioiD, while the latter is reversed in direction, but remains unaltered in 
magnitude. Now the normal relative velocity after impact must, in virtue of 
the thrte conditions satisfied, be the same as for a collision of class ft before 
^ i|[ipaci It must, therefore, be F cos We have, by equation (8), 

Fcostf*- F(fX+fn/*+nv^ 

* t (tt - »') -f m ( V - tO + n ( w - ttf'). * 

Let tt, 5, w and u\ be the components of the velocities of two 
tadecnles such that after a collision along a line of centres having dii^ti^ 
OQOhiea I, nt,n the velocities are u, v, to (nd u', tF, then what hes just 
hhSDf^we must have 

css 6 mihtiit u\ «k.4f \4.itt/tr/^’4ir \i 
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The nuwbe^'of collisions per unit volume, such that befijre collision the 
components of the velocities lie between u and ii 4 du, etc., and u' and 
w' + du\ etc., and such that the third condition of p. 18 is satisfied by the 
line of centres at impact is, by comparison with expression (4); seen to be 

i^f(% V, v\ W) Vff*ccm0dudivM^du'dv'dw'dadt (7). 

19. These collisions will ail belong to class ^9, provided that the limits 
determined by dw, dv, etc., are such that the values of w, v given by equations 
(6) and (6) lie within the appropriate limits u and m + dw, v uud v + dv, etc. 
To obtain the whole number of collisions of class we must integrate ex- 
pression (7) over all values of u, ti, etc., such that the values of etc,, lie 
within these limits, 

To do this we need only consider the ratio of the two products of differ- 
entials dudvdwdu'dv dw' and dudvdwd^ dv' d/df . We use Jacobies theorem 

that ^ ♦ 

dudvdwdu'dv'dw' ^ ± ^dudvdwdu' dv' dv/ (8), 

where A denotes the determinant 

du du du du du du 

I du^ dv* dw* du* W* dvf 

0t; ^ ^ ^ 

Tv* THo* * 


Using #the .values given by equations (5) and (6) we find without trouble 
that — 1. The numerical value of A, which is all that is required, may 
in fact be seen without actual calculation. For since equations (5) and (6) 
are linear as regards the velocities, the value of the above determinant cannot 
depend on the velocities. Also since the relation between the velocities 
before and after collision is, on account of the reversibility of the motion, a 
, reciprocal relation, it is clear from equation (8) that the only possible values 
for A are i 1. 

Hence, since the ratio in question must necessarily be positive in sign, 
equation (8) becomes 

dudvdwdu*dv*d/w' = dudvdwdu'dv'dv/ * .(9), 

and expression (7) may be written m the form 

V* / (w, V) /(u^ Odudvdwdu' dv*du/ dt»di (10).. 

If this number of collisions is exactly to include all of class /8, the values 
qf d«, dv, dWf du\ dif^ dw* must be those ^hich occur in the specification of a 
collision of class « (p. 10 and therefore those which occur in ^pression (4). ' 
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that expreanon ( 4 ) is suinined over all poerible' clastes of 
■ can ooour to a molecule of class A. Or, what is the same 

;|tSiliig, mpfotB that expression (4) is integrated over all possible values of 
w^ and over all elements of spherical surface dw for which a collision is 
. possible* Obviously the quantity obtained in this way will represent the 
total number of molecules of class A which enter into collision in the interval 
dt*. So also expression (10) integrated through the same range of values 
gives the total number of molecules of class A which emerge from colljsion 
during tibe same interval. 

The net gain to class A in the interval dt is therefore the difference of 
: these im integrals, and this is 


t^dudvdwdtlllJj (Jf'-fD 


Fcr*co8 6dv! dv' dvf dta., (11), 


te wWA Z/', are written for /(u, v,^w), f{u\ v', «/), /(u, v, w) and 
/ (S', SO respectively. 

21* The number of molecules which belong to class A at the beginning 
^be' interval di is known to have been vfdudvdw per unit volume, whilst 
the hmber at the end of this interval may be suppos^ to be 

V ^/+ dttdvdw. 

The gain to class A is therefore 

v^^dudvdwdJt, 

Equating this quantity to that given by expression (11), we pbtain the 
.equa&a 

! " ( 12 ). 

;^ ,Tbe condition for a steady state is that dfjdt shall vanish for all values of 
ir and ttr. No progress can however be made by equating the right«hand 
tide of equation (12) to zero: the problem of determining the steady state 
be attacked in a different manner. 


The H4heorem, 


2Str» Consider the quantity H defined by 

^ * jJJ flogfdudvdw , . , . . r/M(liX 

m wiucit voe iniegrauon is to extend over all possible valuee of tha 

'ir is quantity dbd not a functiem of u, v, w, Thm quantitjf ^depend 

ttiti im^ber of ooHialont ftt whkh a ^laonlo iiilta# of otus A 
aHief 1^ A m oonntod . ' v./ ^ 
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' ’ " ‘ ' '■ ' ' if* ' • 

wky up<m <«ie few of distrihution of velocities and th«ref<Mre remains un- 
changed BO long as this law remains unchanged. Hence a necessaiy condition 
for a-steady state is given by « 0. We proceed to evaluate dH/dt in 
the, general case. 

After an interval dt the value of /log/ corresponding to. any specified 
values of it, v, w will of course have changed into 

/log/+|(/log/)<2<. 


or, what is the same thing, into 

Vlog/+(l + log/)|<fo. 


dH '* 

Hence the increase in ff, which may be written will be given by 

^ dt = + log/)^dad»dw| dt ....(14), 

and if we substitute the value of df/dt from equation (12), this becomes 




Va^ cos 6 dudvdwdu' dv' dw' da . . .(15). 


^ 23. Equation (13) regards H as the sum of a number of contributions, 
one from each class of molecule, and in this equation class A is taken as the 
typical class. If w*e had chosen class B as the typical class, we might have 
written H in the form ** 

H « III f log/ dudi/ dv/ (16), 

8jpd the increase in if, instead of being given by equation (14X would then 
have been given by 

^=lfl(l + log/)^£duWdw' (17> 

To evaluate the right-hand member of this equation we need to know the 
value of dfidt Now equation (12) regajrds the change in /as the sum pf a 
number of contributions, one from every class of collision in which either of 
the molecules either before or after 'impact is of class A, and the typical 
classes of collision are taken to be classes a and In a similar way we can 
express dfjdt as the sum of a number of contributions, one from every class 
of collision in which either of the molecules either before or after impact is of 
class B. The typical classes of collision may again be taken to be classes a 
and. A and if this k done we obtain for ^'fdt an exi^ession similar to that 
given to dfl^ in equation (12)y except that accenlld q^bols replace un- 
4^nte$ vice vem In^t molecules of claa^ A and B exchange 
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if TO now subertitute this value for dfjdt in equation (17) we obtain 
equation 16) 

. +^°gf '){//' ~ff') Va*eoB6dudvdwdu'dv'dv/ dm, 

n equation which is of course the same as (16) except that accented and 
inaocented tymbolB are interchanged. If we add together the two values 
or dBjdi ^oh have been obtained, we have 

IS , 


. \ogff) iff* -ff) yo* cos ddudvdwduf d}/dw'd(a . . .(18). 


This^^equation expresses dHjdt as the sum of a number of contributions, 
me fimth every possible class of collision. The typical class of collision is 
aken to be class a, in which 

' ^ tt, V, Wt u\ v\ vf 

changed into _ 

“ tt, V, w, u\ v\ w\ 

* B we use the same equation, but take as the typical collision one of class 
in which _ ^ _ 

ti, V, w, tt', w' 

)ecome changed into 

e, «?, m', e', w\ 

ve obtain, as a still different form for dHIdtf 


m 

w 


* if J Va^cosOdudvdwdu'dv dw' dm. . .(19). 

; . Equation (9) enables us to replace the product of the first six differentii|| 
m the right-hand of this equation by dudvdwdu' dv'dti/ , and if we add this 
modified .value of dHjdt to that given by equation (18) we obtain 

•. .< V ' ' 'V' 

Mm^p If j([lll(\og_^' -log//')(/f -ff) TV cos dudvdwixidv’dtt/dm 
d* JJJJWJ > 

' . ' • 

^ Now (log jy' - log//') is positive or negative according us ff ia greater 
or is lees than ff and is therefore always of the sign opposite to that of 
}f—ff> Hence the product . 

aog//-i<«//')(//'-/A 

if not zero, ia necessarily negative, ^ince V cos $, the rdatiye velocity along 
^ Mbs (rf centres befiae impact, is necessarily poative fwt , every type of| 
fallows thaf the integrand of equation (20) is alwa3« ieithe^i 
ite^^vslV^.saro.';t Hence equation (20) sheTrj that dH/di is eiths 
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The Solution for a Steady State, 

24. In arder that the, gas may be in a steady state, it is hecessaiy, as 
has been already said, that dHjdt shall be zero. Now equation (20), as we 
have seen, expresses as the sum of a number of contributions, one from 
every type of collision, and each contribution is either negative or zero. Hence 
for dHjdt to be zero, each contribution separately must be zero. In other 
words We must Jiave 

, . ff’-ff' (21) 

for every type of collisioa 

This concHtion has been seen to be necessary for a steady state. Equation 
(12) shews that it is also sufficient y for if it is totisfied then dfjit^O for every 
value of Uy v and w. The problem of determining the steady state is there- 
fore reduced to the problem of obtaining the solution of equation (21). We 
shall find it convenient to take logarithms of both sides, and write the 
equation in the form 

log/+log/ = log/+log/' (22). 

25. Let be a function of the velocities u, v, w, such that when two 
molecules collide, the sum of the ^’s appropriate to the two molecules before 
impact is equal to the sum of the two ^^'s after impact Since x is* by 
hypothesis, a function only of w, v, w, the value of x will remain the same for 
every molecule excep’t when it is altered by collision. We may therefore 
say that x i® defined as being capable of exchange between molecules at 
a collision, but is indestructible; l^x remains the same throughout the motion, 
where 2 denotes summation which extends over all the molecules of the gas. 

It is clear that a particular solution of equation (22) is 
log f^^x- 

Further it will be seen that the difference between x and the most general 
solution of (22) is such as to satisfy the conditions postulated for x- Let. 
Xi* “• independent quantities, each satisfying these conditions, and 
let it be supposed that there are no other such quantities, then the mostt 
general solution of (22) must be 

+ + v..(28). 

& which oil, 0 ,, are independent' and, so &r, arbitrary constants. 

From the dynamics of a collision we know that there are four ({uantities 
which satisfy the condition in question ; |iamely, the energy and the three 
components of linear momentum. These give four forms for x‘ fifth is 
ohtemed by taking x equ®! » constant, and it is obvious that ^erefcan be 
no othqpj. For if there were any additional foiin posnble for x. there would 

five equations giving u, v, % S', in terms pf », «, tw, vf, so that 
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s', s', ®' w»»W be determined Mbept for one unknown. %ere must 
’^^'#ew be two unknowns, as the direction of the line of .centres is unknown. 
; The genend solution of equotjon (22) is therefore seen to be 

logy»a,i»(tf 

The co nstik n t* *%, Oi, «„ et may be replaced by new ones and the solution 

written in the form ^ 

log*/— «i«» [(«— + (» — + (w “ w'o)'] + * 1 , 
or, if we still further change the constants, 

(25), 

in which A, h, u,, »„ «, are new arbitrary constants. 


26 . giving different values to these five constants we obtain all the 
steady states which are possible for a ga&. The different .values of the con- 
stants depend ‘up*® the different values of 

^e total energy, momentum and mass of the gas. We procd^ -to deter- 
mine the relations»between these constants and the corresponding physical 
quantities. 

The value per unit volume of any quantity x summed over all the 
molecules is given by 


If we write 









V - Vo = V, 


' IV-WoSsW, 

4^11 becomes transformed into 

Xx-i'jjj (27), 

and if ire further transform variables according to the scheme * 

u c sin ^ cos 'I 

Vaicsin^sin^ ■ *( 28 )i 

Ws*CCd8tf 

tion becomes * 

sin^ci^d^dp- * ......... *i 


If we take 1, 2% is the 

i to If. 




(m 
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and since the yalwe of the mtegrol is known* to be ^ gives the 

ess ...(30). ^ 


relation 




Next put in equation (27). We obtain 4 • * 

Su"*pAf f f 'e'^^^dWj 

J *.« * J -oo J -» 

and the right-hand vaillshes, since the value of the first integral is zero. 
Hence SUasO, or, ^hat is the same thing, 

2w * 2tto “ vwo. 

Thus is the mean value of u, and is therefore the a?-component of the mean- 
velocity of the gas. Similarly Wq are the y and z components of this 
velocity. 

Lastly, let us put ;)^« u* + v*+ w*. If we substitute this value in' equa- 
tion (20) w^btain 

2 (u* + vH w®) ® 47rifil [ e”*"®Vcic. 

I . Jo 

The vali^^ of the integral on^he right-hand is known* to be |/y/ 
this 




and 


‘tUi 


2(U® + V® + W®)»f4^&^v, 
or, on Substituting the value of A from equati|^ (30), 




:.(3iV 


The kinetic energy per unit volume of the gas is 2 Jm (a* •+■ v* + «;*), and ainw 
2u “ 2v « 2w ■■ 0, we have . 

2im (w* + 1>* 4* tt^) • iwi2 ((u + w®)* + (v + ti©)® 4* (w 4* w^f) 

» ^2 (u® 4* V* 4“ W* 4- V 4- Vo* 4- Wo*) 

3 




+ ■; (921 

where p is the mass-density of the gas, given by equation (1), , 

I We have now deterii^ed%e' ^ between the Unknown constant 
the density^ kinetki energy mi momenta of the gas. It appears that foj 

* i.". . , V \ V . ' 

* FortheillaeoftMiiAdiiimilariuteBrala.seeAoMndkAat't^ 
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giVen densify, kinetic energy end momenta the values of the constants are 
unique* h being determined by equation (32), t«o» v®, Wt by the momenta, and 
by equation (30> Hence there is only one steady state possible for given 
values of the density, energy and momenta. 


X Gas in a dosed vessel 

27 . This completes the determination of the-steady states of an infinite 
mass of gas. We have next to consider the modifications introduced when 
the gas is confined in a closed vessel. Supposing t^e walls of this vessel to 
be absolutely rigid and elastic, we shall shew that the 4aw of distribution 
already foimd in equation (26), namely 

^ (33), 

will still represent a steady state, independently of the shape of the containing 
vessel, provided that this vessel is moving with a velocity 

To prove this we consider the collisions of molecules with a single small 
element of the wall of the containing vessel. Let this element Be of area dS 
and let the direction cosines of a line drawn perpendicular to it be I m, n. 
Consider the class of collisions such that the components of velocity of the^ 
colliding molecule before impact lie between 

u and + dtt, V and v-^dv, w and w + dw (34;). 

As before, let all such molecules be called molecules of class A. Let us, as 
m a former occasion (§ 13), take a fixed point 0 as origin and represent the 
mlocities of (jjie different molecules in magnitude and direction by a system 
)f lines drawn from this point. iu All the molecules of class* A vpill be repre- 
lented by lines having their representative ppints inside a certain small 
rectangular parallelepiped— the rectangular parallelepiped of which the ortho- 
gonal coordinates lie within the limits (34) (see fig. 2 opposite). 

Let P be any one of these points, so that OP represents the velocity of 
the ^rresponding molecule# Let OR represent the velocity v^, of the 
yessei, then RP will represent the velocity of the molecule relatively to the 
yessel. After collision with the element dS, the normal component of this / 
velocity will be reverted, while the tangential component will persist un- 
altered. Hence if TRS is a plane through R parallel to the element dS, 
the relative velocity after impact is RP', where P' is the image of P in the 
plane TRS. 

The small parallelepiped in which P must lie if the correspondmg molecule 
is tp ^Icng to class A will have as its ima^ In the platm PPS a second 
par^elepiped which is obviously of the same volume as the fonher. Let tw 
d4n&t6 the two ^parallelepipeds by a, ^ ’and when the veloeity of a mcdeenle is 
that the line irepresenlihg it Iwii its end within A let tis say that tiie 

'A-., ■ ‘ ' 
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26, 27] molecule of class A i» 

" •" "• “ “ 

same instant. 



- , • ki. oniiftl to the distance 

The fomer cylinder is of base iS and o a t 

1 -W hv a molecule of class A m time ^ ^ ^ the 

^'^The sLond cyUnder is of the same ^ measured normal to dS. 

class 0, the heights same. 

are the saine, their volume iJ ^^ance 

; -rhedensityofmqlecules of class Ain 


i:Whequatwni33). ^^_”^^y,.^,.+(,.^*+(«-».)'idttded». 


JHJ ■ THi Lam of DiotributUm of Vdocitiea [oh. 

' in fig. 2 the ooMdinates of ? we u, v, w while thp of R «e 

«„ wo have 

•’7 • ' JSP*-(tt-M,)'+(»-n,)' + («-tt«)‘.. 

.and ti»e density of molecules of class A in the first cylinder is 

X volume of a (35). 

Similarly the density of ^molecules of class B in the second cylinder is 

V A «"*■**“* X volume of (36). 

, Now RP-BP', and the volume of o has been seen to be equal to the 
volume of R. Hence the two densities (86) and (36) are equal. Since the 
two cylinders have also been ihewn to be equal it follows that the number 
"~bf molecules of class A which collide with the element dS in the interval dt 
is equal to the number of molecules of class C which do the same thing. 
HiWK of the former ’molecules is changed by collision from a molecule of 
^lass A to one of class C, and each of the latter from a molecule of class C to 
one of class A. Hence the number of molecules of class A remains unaltered 
■by collisions with the element dS. The same is of course true of every other 
>■1..;. of molecule, and of every other element of the surface of the containing 
vessel, whence we see that the whole law of distribution is unaltered by the 
presence of the walls, or, in other words, that the law of distribution (33) 
represents a steady state. 

It now appears, however, that there are only the two constants A and h 
at our disp"*^' in the case of a gas enclosed in a vessel which is either at rest 
dr moving with a known velocity ««, «„ w„ and these two constants are of 
jCOtttse connected by the relation (30). By varying these Constants we are 
to assign to our gas different values of the total energy, or, speaking 
^hymmlly, different temperatures. Similarly by varying v we are enabled to 
'assi^ different denfities to the gas. 

Mats Motion and Molecular Jfotton. 

w 28. We have seen that the most general “steady state" possible consists, 
df a compounded of a mass-rnoUcm. and a molecular-motioiL The 

mass-motion has velocity components v»i *'•> the molecular-motion h^ 
vdocity components V" w—v>t, which we have denoted (^. 28) 
by u, V, w. The number of molecules having molecular velodties. lying 
b^ween u and u>f du, v and v+dv, w and w+dw is 1^ numbeir of 

: ' m olweil” having actual resultant velocities lying between « and it +du. eta. 

‘ V ista. imd this by equation (25) 

.. „ »<)♦+(»-»•)•+ dudvdw 

'•L Air»«(t?i-''*<’*^dudvdw. ■- 
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^ ■ , ; , ■ 

Hence we suppose the moieoular velocities distributed according to 
the law 

^g~A«.{U«+W+W*)^y^VdW .07). 

If we adopt the scheme of transformation (28) we may replace pi/Velocity 
of which the components are u, V, W by a velocity of magnitude c, in a 
direction which makes an angle $ with the axis of z, and such that a plane 
through this dir^tion and the axis of z makes an angle (p with the axis of a. 
The law of distribution (37) now becomes 


w ^ gjjj $d6d<f>dc (88). 

This shews that the velocities of molecular motion are distributed equally in 



all dilutions in space. The law of distribution of the magnitudes of these 
velo4ties independently of their directions in space is found, upon |ptegFation 
of expression (88) with respect to B and to 

^ ..*...\...4..(89). 

The law indicated by expression (37) can also be written in the form 

(40), 

;;«l>eTi(rai;^.tS« dia*rilwti<«ii y, are independent. 
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In fig. fi> the thick line is the curve 

while the thin line'is the curve 

. The fiactor 2 is introduced m the forlier ^uation in order that the two 
curves may have the same area, namely f Vw* The former curve shews the 
groupings of the magnitudes of the velocities independently of their directions 
in space, the latter that of the magnitudes of a single component. 

29 . Equation (82) expr^s that the total energy of a gas may be 
regarded as the sum of the en|rgies of a mass-motion and a molecular-motion. 
In the language of the older physics, one would say that the total energy 
was partly kinetic and partly thermlal In the language of the Kinetic 
*^eory, both energiw are equally kinetic. 

Let us suppoisfe that the containing vessel, which has lo far been moving 
with a velocity of which the components are Wo, Vo, m'o* is suddenly brought 
tq a standstill. This will of course destroy the steady state of the gas, but 
ai^r a sufficient time, the gas will assume a new and different steady state. 
The mass-velocity of this steady state will obviously be nil, and the energy 
wholly molecular. The individual molecules have not been acted upon by 
any external forces except in their impacts with the containing vessel, and 
these leave their energy unchanged. The new molecular energy is therefore 
equal to the former total energy. These data enable us to determine, the 
new steady state. In the language of the older physics, one would say that 
by suddenly stoppmg the forward motion of the gas tl^e kinetic energy of this 
motion had been transformed into heat. In the language of the Kinetic 
Theory, we say that the total kinetic energy has been redistributed, so as now 
to he wholly molecular. 

An interesting regimi^ of thought, although one outside the domain of 
^.pnr$ Kinetic Theory, is opened up by, the consideration of the processes by 
which thia hew steady state is arrived at. To examine the simplest case, 
let us suppose the gas to be contained 4n a cubical box, and to have been 
moving originally ip"a direction perpendicular to one of the sides. The 
Jhydrodynamical theory of sound is capable of tracing the motion of the gas 
throughout all time, subject of course to the assumptions on which the theory 
is based. The solution obtained to the problem from the hydrodynamicaj 
- standpoint is that the original motion of the gas is perpetuate in the form 
of plane waves of sound in the gas, the wave fronts kll being perpendicular to 
the original direction of motion. This solution is obviously very different from 
that arrived at hy the Kinetic Theory. For instance, the solution of hydro- 
dyiiainw|i indicates that the original direction of motion remmn$ diff^ntiated 
from other directons m Bp«^se through all time, whereas the solution of thq 
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Kinetdo Tieory indicates that a state is soon attained in which there is no 
differentiati6n between directions in space. 

The explanation of the divergence of the two solutions is naturally to 
be looked for in the differences of the assumptions made. The conception 
of the perfect non-viscous fluid postulated by hydrodynamics is an abstract 
ideal which is logically inconsl^tfelll with the molecular constitution of matter 
postulated by the Kinetic Theory. Indeed we shall in a later part of the 
book be able to shew that the actual viscosity of gases is simply and fully 
accounted for by their molecular structure. If we introduce viscosity terms 
into the hydrodynamical equations, these equations will lead to a solution in - 
which the ultimate state is one in which there is no mass-motion in the gas. 
On the hydrodynamical view, the energy of the original' motion has been 
“ dissipated ” by viscosity. On the Kinetic Theory view, this energy has been 
converted into molecular motion. In fact the Kinetic Theory enables us to 
trace as molecular motion, energy which other theories are content to regard 
as lost from sight. ’ 


Gas devoid of Mass-motion. 

30. In what follows we may be content to neglect the complication of 
mass-motion. We shall suppose that the whole motion of the molecules 
consists of its molecular motion of components u, v, w, and we shall put 

+ = (41). 

Then we have seen (equations (25) and (80)) that out of N molecules 
under consideration, the number having a velocity with components between 
u and u -1- dif„v and v + dv, w and w + dw is 

^ (vf (42), ' 

while the number having a resultant velocity between c and c 4- dc is 

(43). 

The mean velocity of all the molecules will be the average, value of c, 
and may be denoted by_c. It is given by 

2 

hj{irhm) V 

It is convenient to introduce a velocity G, defined as being such that the 
mean value of c* is equal to C\ The mean kinetic energy of translation of a 
molecule is then JmG*, and the total kinetic energy per unit volume of the gas 
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fc JwO» or ^pC* -, it is the same as though the masa> were moving forward 
■witii a velocity 0. 

8 

Prom equation (31) vG* is equal to 2 ^*^’ 


Cf*« 


2hm 


.m(45). 


In terms of 0, the average velocity c is given by 


=;/(A'\c-'92ia (46). 

V(irAm) V , 

Thus the kinetic energy (and, as we shall see, the pressure also) is the 
same as if each molecule had a velocity € equal to r086 times the average 
velogity. 

31 . It is frequently convenient, in obtaining rough approximations to 
the solution of a physical problem, to assume that all the molecules have 
exactly the same velocity, and in order that this velocity may be consistent 
with the actual values of the pressure and of the kinetic energy, this uniform 
velocity must be supposed to be C. 

Some idea of the amount of error involved in this approximation may be 
obtained from a study of fig. 3. Since C» = 3/(2Ar«), and since Am is taken 
equal to unity in drawing the curves of fig. 3, the approximation amounts to the 
assumption that the whole area of the curve is collected close to the abscissa 


%e approximation is thus seen to be a very rough one. 

.£ 3a It is sometimes required fo know She number of molecules which 
';at any instant have a speed greater than a given speed Co. Out of a total 
N' molecules the number which, have a speed in excess of Co is, by 

formula (43), 

r-*"^c*dc, 

and, bu integration by parts, this becomes 

, In terms of the probability integral, or error function defined by 

2 
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this number becomes 


where 

From a table* of values of erf x, it is easy to calculate the number of 
molecules eithej;. having velocity greater than any value Co, or within any 
range Co to Cj. The general run of the numbers to be expected will be 
suflSciently seen by an inspection of the curves of fig. 3. 

Number of Collisions, Mean Free Path, etc. 

33. We shall now use the results which have been obtained to calculate 
the total number of collisions per unit volume of gas. The number of 
collisions is not affected by the mass-motion of the gas, so that we may 
continue to take this mass-motion to be zero. 

In expression (4) we found the number of collisions of class a occurring 
per unit time to be 

j/* f{u, V, w) f{u', v\ w) V(P cos 6 dudvdwdu' dv' da> (48), 

and the problem of determining the total number of collisions amounts to 
integrating this expre’ssion over all values of the variables when / {u, v, w) 
has the form appropriate to the steady state, ie., when 

f{u, v,w)- (49). 

In expression (48), V is the relative velocity and 0 is the angle between this 
velocity and that of the , line of centres. If is the azimuth of the line oi 
centres referred to any definite '^lane through the direction of the relative 
velocity, we may, in expression (48), replace da by sin6d0d<f>. Since collisions 
can occur for all values of <f> and for all values of $ from 0 to 7r/2, we musi 
integrate expression (48) from ^ 0 to </> = 27r and from ^ « 0 to ^ = 7r/2 
Performing the integrations, and substituting for /(u, v, w) from equation (49) 
we obtain ' 

Ya^dudvdwdudv'dvf (50), 

as the total number of collisions in which the molecules before collision have 
velocities lying within the usual limits dudvdwdu'dv'dw'. 

Let us now suppose that the variables are transformed to new variables 
pycn by 

etc., etc., 

* Values of 1 ~ erf x are given in the fourth column of the table in Appendix B. 
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«. that u T W are the components of the velocity of the centre of gravity 
of the two molecules, and 7 the components of the velocity of the 
^ second molecule relatively to the first. We have 
3 (u. a). 


- 1 . 1 


fl. 


0(u, m') 

*•80 that dndvdwdetd^dy = dudvdwdu' d<f dw . 

Hence from expression ( 50 ) the number of collisions for which the new 
vpriablM lie within a range dvidydvidad^<h « 

.j / ViT»AaihTdwdadB<h (SI)* 

in which we have 

' 7» = («'-«)> +(«'-v)‘ + (w'-'«’)*=“'' + ^ + 'f*> 

<4 + o'* =«• + tt'» + a-'’- 2 (tf + T’ + w») + i (“* + ^’ + 7*). 

or, if we write u* +_v* + W = c‘, 

c* + c'’ = 2c’ + 41^‘. 

Let us again transform variables according to the schemes 
u = osindcos<^. a^Fsinfcosx, 

v = c sin d sin /3 = sin i/f sin %, 

w = ccosd, .y=Fcost. 

In order that u, T, w may have all possible values, 6 must range from 

0 to w 6 from 0 to 2w, and c from 0 to 00 . If. however we give a similw 
range to the new variables in the second scheme of transfomation, we shall 
be OTunting each collision twice over. For a collision in which a, A 7 have 

Larded as a new collision in which the signs of a. 7 are altered. Thm 
^01^ o( error can be eliminated by limiting the. integration with respect ^ 
^m 0 to w/2, instead of from 0 to w. Hence we obtain, for 

for which p Ues between ‘c and c + dc, while Flies between Fand F + dF, 

. jmwgraving with respect to c from 0 to oo , the number of collisions for 
wbichfF lies between V and F + dF is 

8h>mVa* 


a HSiult thich will be required later. 
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If we finally integrate this from F *> 0 to F = oo , we obtain for the total 
number of collisions 




27r 


hm 


.(53), 


an expression which, on using relation (40), may be replaced by 

\/2 

There are v molecules per unit volume, and each collision terminates two 
free paths. Hence the v molecules describe 

\/27ri^V*c (54) 

free paths per unit time. 

The average duration of a free path is accordingly 

I ^ — \ (55). 

j 

. The distance described per unit time by the p molecules occupying unit 
volume is i/c, and. this distance is the aggregate of all the free paths, of which 
the number is given by expression (54). By division we find as the length 
of the mean free path 

1 I 

1 V27ri/(T*)’’ TTvor' 


.(56). 


If the average is taken in any other way, the result is of course different. 
We might Tor instance average over all the free paths which are being 
described at a particular instant of time. 

Tait* took a particular instant of time, and defined the mean free path 
as the average of the distances describe 1 by each molecule between this 
instant and the instant of its next collision. He calculated as the value of 
the mean free path defined in this way, 

•677.. 




.(57), 


the factor *677.. arising from an integral of which the value cannot be 
calculated in finite terms. We shall return later to the actual ca-Jjsulations 
by which this result is obtained. 

From the results obtained in this section the numerical values given in 
§ 8 can be calculated without trouble. 


jRoyai 8o€. Edin, Tram, xxxiii. p. 74 (1886). 
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Apparenit IrreversihiffUy ^oj moiion. 

34 . When a gas is not in ‘a steady state, it follows from § 23 (p. 24) 
that dHjdt must be negative. Some writers have interpreted this to mean 
that H will continually decrease, until it reaches a minimum value, and will 
then retain that value for ever after. A motion of this kind would, however, 
^be dynamically irreversible, and therefore inconsistent with the dynamical 
equations of motion from which it professes to have been deduced. As will 
appear later (cf. §§ 70 — 73), the truth is that we have at this point reached 
the limit within which the assumption of molecular chaos leads to accurate 
results. The motion is, in point of fact, strictly reversible, and the apparent 
irreversibility is merely an illusion introduced by the imperfections of the 
statistical method. 



CHAPTER Hi 


THE LAW OF DISTRIBUTION OF VELOCITIES 


{continued) 




II. The Method of Statistical Mechanics. 


The Cmception of a Generalised Space. 

36. In the last chapter it was twice found convenient to represent the 
}hree velocity coordinates % v, w of a molecule, by a point in space of which 
}he coordinates referred to three rectangular axes were w, v, w. The principle 
nvolved is a useful one, capable of almost indefinite extension, and will be 
argely used both in the present chapter and elsewhere in the book. 

The space of nature possesses three dimensions, but just as it is open for 
as to represent any two coordinates in an imaginary space of only two dimen- 
rions, so in the same way we may represent any four coordinates in an 
imaginary space of four dimensions. Similarly if a dynamical system is 
jpecified by any number n of coordinates, we can represent these coordinates 
in a space *of w* dimensions, and the various points in this space will corre- 
jpond to the various configurations of the dynamical system. 

In the present chapter, we .attempt to find the law of distribution of 
srelocities by a method which consists essentially in regarding the whole gas 
as a single dynamical system, and in representing its coordinates in a single 
imaginary space of the appropriate number of dimensions. 

Let us suppose that the gas consists of a great number N of exactly 
jimilar molecules, enclosed in a vessel of volume fl. At the outset we shall 
juppose these molecules to be elastic spheres of the kind already described. 
Each molecule will possess six coordinates, the three positional c^rdinates of 
its centre referred to three fixed rectangular axes in the containing vessel, 
and the three components of the velocity of its centre resolved parallel to 
these three axes. We shall denote the separate molecules by the letters 
4, B, 0, etc., and the six coordinates of molecule A will be denoted by 
ya» Wft. The whole gas may accordingly be regarded as a single 

dynamical system possessing GJV coordinates, namely, 

ya» ^bt Vbt ^bf ^bi ^6» ••• 
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We qan suppose this d 3 mapiical system represented in a generalised space 
dimensiona The configuration of the system in which the coordinates 
are those given by (58) will be represented by a single point in this space, 
namely the point of which the coordinates referred to rectangular axes 
are those given by (58). 


36. In this way every possible configuration is represented by a point, 
but it does not follow that every point represents a possible configuration. 
For instance if as before the diameter of each molecule is <r, then a configu- 
ration in which 

(^a - «&)* (Va - VbY + <0-* (59) 


is« physically impossible because it represents a configuration in which the 
centres of molecules A and B are separated by a distance less than <r — a con- 
figurate, therefore, in which parts of these two molecules occupy the same 
space. We must therefore suppose the region in which the inequality (59) 
is satisfied to be excluded from our generalised space. If we shut off all such 
regions, found by substituting for a, b in (59) the suffixes corresponding to all 
possible pairs of molecules, we see that every point in the space which is left 
will reprint a system which is physically possible in so far that no two 
molecules overlap. 


There is still the boundary to be considered. For a configuration to be 
physically possible it is necessary that the centre of each molecule shall be at 
a normal distance from the boundary which is greater than the radius of the 
molecule. Thus all parts of the space must be excluded which do not satisfy 
equations of the form 



<f>{i^bt Vbs ^b) > 4 ^ • V 


v( 60 ), 


^ (i, y, z) is the shortest normal distance from ar, y, z to the surface of 
the eqi^osing vessel 

87. If .W6 exclude all the regions just indicated, it is clear that any 
point in the space which remains will represent a configuration of the system 
qf^|(jleQules which is physically possible. In the course of the motion of the 
this configuration will give place to other configurations, and by tracing 
ihut this series of Configurations in the generalised space, we should obtain a 
** path" indicating the motion of the gas. By starting from a great number 
of points, and tracing the motion backwards as well as forwards, the whole 
spC^ eajk be mapped out into paths in this way. Since the piotion of the 
is completely determined when all the coordinates (58) are known, it 
loliovhB that tlwagh any point there is one and only one path; two paths can 
never inter^t. Also, of <course, the paths are fixed in the generalised space; 
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the motion of a gas, starting from given values of velocity and position 
coordinates, is always the same. These paths are identical with the 
"trajectories” of abstract dynamics. 


The Motion in the Oeneralised Space. 


38. The general nature of these paths can be seen without trouble. 
A collision either of two molecules, or of a molecule and the boundary, occurs 
when, and only when, a path meets one of the surfaces of the regions 
excluded in § 36. Now between collisions every molecule moves with uniform 
velocity in a straight line. Thus if at time t = 0, the coordinates of a system 
are * 

i Va t > '^a t '^a i t > yb t t '^b t '^b '^b v • )» 

the coordinates at time t, assuming that no collision has taken place in the 
interval, will be given by 

= ^a' + Ua% Va = Va + Va% etC., 

'Ua = Ua, Va-Va, etC. 

« 

To find the equations of the path described by the representative point in 
the generalised space we eliminate <, and so obtain 


etc.) 


Ua 

tia «= Ua, Va « Va\ Wa = W • • • etC. 


.(62), 


and since these equations are linear they are of course the equations of a 
straight line. We therefore see that the paths in the generalised space are 
rectilinear except when they meet the excluded regions. Along the recti- 
linear parts of any paths, all the coordinates Wa, Wft-- - etc., maintain 

constant takes, and any series of paths for which these constant values are 
the same are all parallel. Wheil a representative point, moving along one 
of these paths, meets a boundary of the etcluded space — corresponding to a 
collision — it must be supposed to move along this boundary until it reaches 
the point of which the coordinates are those of the system after collision, and 
then to start from here and describe the new rectilinear path through this 
point. 


. 39. Now in the gas of the Kinetic Theory, we do not know anything as 
to the coordinates of the individual molecules of the gas : the problem we 
have to attack is virtually that of finding as much as we can about the 
behaviour of a dynamical system, without knowing on which of the paths in 
our generalised space its representative point is moving. 

Our method is therefore to start an infinite number of systems, each 
system being a complete gas of the kind already specified, so as to have 
systeto starting from every conceivable configuration, and moving over 
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^ei7 path. We then investigate, as &r as possible, the motion of this series of 
q^ms, in the hope of finding featu^ common to all. Or, what comes 
to exactly the same thing, we shall imagine our generalised space filled 
with a dust of points, so close together that they may be regarded as forming 
a continuous fluid ; we shall suppose the different points of this dust or fluid 
to move along the paths in the generalised space as stream-lines, as directed 
by the dynamical equations of the gas, and we shall then examine the 
motion of this fluid. 

It is obvious that the initial distribution of density of this fluid may be 
chos^ quite arbitrarily. We therefore choose that the initial distribution 
shall be homogeneous. The advantage of this choice is that the fluid remains 
hbmogeneous throughout its subsequent motion. This result follows from a 
general theorem which will be proved later (§ 85), but we now proceed to 
give a separate proof for the special case at present under consideration. 

40. It has been seen that throughout the motion which takes place 
between two collisions, all the velocity coordinates w®, Va, w&...etc., 
remain constant for any single path. 

Consider a series of systems starting simultaneously with the same values 
of these velocity coordinates, but having positional coordinates lying between 
Xa and Wa -h dxa, ya and y® + dya> and + dza» 

• and ... etc (63). 

^t these systems move for a time dt, and let it be supposed that no 
collision occurs during this interval. Then it is clear that at the end of the 
interval the various positional coordinates will have values lying -between 
Xa -b ttedt and Xa + Uadt -f dxa • • • etc., etc., 
while the velocity coordinates of course remain unaltered. 

Hence the element of generalised space occupied by these systems remains 
unacted in shape, size and orientatien, but has in the course of the time dt 
moved parallel to itself a distance Uadt parallel to the axis of Xa, Vadt parallel 
to the axis of ya, etc. It follows that the density of the fluid which occupies 
tjin$ element of generalised space has remained constant through this recti- 
Mn^inotion. 

Just as rectilinear motion leaves the velocity coordinates unchanged 
while altering tfte positional coordinates, so a collision leaves the positional 
coordinates unchanged while altering the velocity coordinates. There are 
two types of collisions to be discussed— collisions between molecules and 
the boundary, and collisions between pairs of molecules. 

As a sp^i^en of the former, consider a collision between molecule A and 
the boundary: this leaves all the coordinates unchanged except u'a,Va,Wa* 
Considerin|^ a series o| systems in which before collision all the coordinates 
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except Wfl, Va, v>a tiave the same values for each member of the system, whilst 
Wa» li® between and Va and Va + dVay Wa and + 

we see that after collision all the coordinates will remain unaltered except 
w«, while these will lie within a new set of limits. Now in fig. 2 

(p. 29) we may suppose the former limits represented by the parallelepiped a, 
in which case the latter set will be represented by the parallelepiped 
These parallelepipeds have been shewn to be equal in size although in the 
present case the orientations are not the same. This proves that the size of 
the element of volume of generalised space occupied by the series of systems 
now under consideration is unaltered by a collision of molecule A with the 
boundary, and hence that the density of the fluid may be supposed to remain 
unaltered. 

The case of a collision between a pair of molecules may be treated in 
the same way. If the molecules are A and B, all the coordinates remain 
unaltered except Vi, and the same result as before follows 

at once from equation (9) if we change the notation so as to replace w, % w 
by a^d u\ v/ by 2 ? 5 , Wb. For this equation shews that 

duadvadwadubdvbdwb remains unchanged by the collision, so that the 
element of volume in the generalised space remains the same, and therefore 
also the density of the fluid inside it. 

Examining the motion of any small element of fluid in our generalised 
space, we have now proved that the density of this element remains unchanged 
by steady motion and by collisions, i.e., remains unchanged throughout the 
whole motion of the gas. It follows that if the whole generalised space is 
filled with fluid initially homogeneous, then this fluid will remain homo- 
geneous throughout the entire motion. Or, again resolving the fluid into a 
dust of representative points, we have seen that there is no tendency for these 
points to crowd together, or to spread apart. 

41. It has already been remarked that' the stream-lines along which the 
fluid moves are permanently fixed in the generalised space. This fact, 
combined with the result just proved, shews that the motion of the fluid we 
are discussing is a steady-motion ” in the hydrodynamical sense. 

One further feature of this motion must be noticed: If we denote the 
total kinetic energy of any system by J&, so that 

2E^m {ua^ + V + Wa* + Wft* + . . .) (64), 

^t is clear that E remains constant throughout the whole length of any 
stream-line. When is a constant, equation (64), regarded as a relation 
between the Cartesian coordinates of a point in the generalised space, expresses 
that the point lies on a certain locus (of dimensions 6iV' - 1) in this space. 
It follows, then, that the motion of any element of the fluid is confin^ to 
that member of the family of loci jP** constant, in which it started. 
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. yTo obtain somd idea of the disposition of this family of loci In ouifi 
^neralised space, we notice that 2^/m is the square of the perpendicular 
distance from 

Wa *= Va Wa ■* Ufc = « 0, 

or, what is the same thing, from Hence the loci enclose one another, 

being in fact a system of tubular surfaces of which the cross-sections 
are spherical loci of SN dimensions. The tubes do not extend to infenity 
along their length. For we pass along a generator of a tube by varying 

yoi ir6...etc., and none of these coordinates can become infinite, 
because each molecule of the gas is supposed to be contained in a finite 
closed vessel. The surfaces E = constant are therefiire finite closed surfaces 
in the generalised space, the surface E = oo alone being, in the limit, infinite 
and enclosing all the others. 

Hence the motion of the fluid in the generalised space is one of circula- 
tion in closed surfaces, and, in particular, there is no motion of the fluid across 
th^ boundary at infinity. 


42. -Similarly, if there were any other quantities Xi» Xa functions of 
the coordinates in the generalised space, which remained constant throughout 
the motion of the gas, then the motion of the fluid in the generalised space 
would be confined to the loci 
t 

Xi = constant, = constant, etc (65). 


The only quantities of which we know, other than the energy, which 
remain constant over a collision between any two molecules, qre the three 
components of linear momentum, the three tnoments of angular momentum 
and ^he number of molecules in the gas ; of these the components of momen- 
^imboth linear and angular are in general changed by a collision between a 
molecule and the boundary, and the number of molecules in the gas is not 
a^&l^on of the, coordinates in the generalised space. Thus in general the 
i^ergy is the only quantity of which we know, satisfying the conditions in 
question. 


’’ exception to this may occur if the vessel containing the gas is a 
^^re of revolution, having its interior surface perfectly smooth. For then 
there is always a component of momentum which is not changed by a collision 
between a molecule and the boundary ; namely, that parallel to a tangent to 
tjhe containing vessel at the point at which the collision takes place. In this 
case, then, the moment of momentum of the whole gas about the axis of 
figure of the containing, vessel remains constant throughout the motion, 
tt will, howei^r, be convenient to defer the consideration of special cases of 
this type until Chapter V. 
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'The Partition of the Generalised Space — Positional Coordinates, 

43 . We have supposed fche volume of the containing vessel to be il. 
Let us now suppose the vessel divided up in a number n of cells ” each of 
the same volume (o, so that nw = H. These cells will be referred to as cell 1, 
cell 2, respectively. The different possible configurations of the gas may 
be classified according to the number of molecules of which the centres fall 
within the different cells. As a typical class, we consider a class such that 
molecules have their centres in cell 1, in cell 2, and so on. Let this class 
be referred to as class A. We proceed to examine what proportion of the 
whole of the generalised space represents systems of class A. 

Let us, for the present, suppose that the radius of the molecules is vanish- 
ingly small, so that those parts of the generalised space excluded by’ the 
conditions of § 36 may be neglected. Then the representative points of 
systems which are such that the centre of the molecule A lies within a single 
specified cell,-— 1 . 6 ., is restricted to a range o) out of the whole volume fl of 
the containing vessel — wilf clearly occupy a fraction co/il of the whole of the 
generalised space. Since n(o = H, this may be written n-\ If two molecdles 
A Mid B both lie within specified cells, the representative points occupy a 
fraction n”* of the whole, and so on. Thus if each of the N molecules lies 
within a specified cell, the representative points will occupy a fraction of 
the whole of the generalised space. 

Now the numbi^r of different ways in which the N molecules can be 
assigned to the n different cells, so that the system shall belctog to class A, 
defined as above, is ' 

^ ( 66 ), 

, aJOalOsl... an! 

in which, since the total number of molecules is N, 

Oi + Oa-f-aa-f ... +an= iV (67). 

It follows that the representative points of systems of class A will occupy 
a fraction, say Oay of the whole of the generalised space, given by 



Similarly the representative points of systems of any other class, say B, 
will occupy a fraction Ob of the whole of the generalised space, given by 

^ N\ 

The sum of all^such expressions must of course be equal to unity. 

44 . We have already supposed N to be great; we now suppose thdt 

a^yO^ ,., On separately are very great. This enables us to express (68) in 
a simpler fotp, by using the well-known theorem of Stirling, 

© P ' 




.( 69 ). 
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bn taking logarithms of both sides, this becomes 

U Iogjfl!*i log27r + (j[)4-4)logp — |} ^......(70). 

<p«cao 

Taking logarithms of both sides of equation (68), 

#«tt 

logtf<i«log JT!- 2 loga,I-i\riogn, 

and in the limit, when Oi, a* o^, iV' are all infinite, this may, in virtue of 
equation (70), be replaced by 

log log 2Tr + {N 4- i) log iV' 

— 2 (^log27r + (a, + i)loga, -a,} — iV'logn. 

#=i 

Now 2a, =» JV, so that 2 (a, 4 J) = i\r+ ^n, and hence it will be found that 
the foregoing equation may be transformed into 

log ^. = I log » - log 27rJV' - ^2 (A, + i) log (71). 

It is convenient to write 

lf.= lT(a. + i)log^* (72), 

so that tf<i, the flection of the generalised space which represents systems of 
class A, is given by 

^„ = ni*(2TriV)-i<"-‘’ (73), 

an expression which, it will be noticed, involves the a’s only through the term 
Ka in the exponential. 


45. To examine the way in which 6a varies for the different classes of 
configurations (A, B, etc.) it is sufficient to study the variations of Ka given by 
eq^tion (72). 

ftVFw.the moment, let a,, a,,, ... be regarded no longer as integers, but as 
CQntin^^s variables, subject only to condition (67), 

ai4aj4...*iV’ (74), 

i^d let^jr. be treated as a continuous function of these variables, defined by 
eq](i^tjon (72). We search first for maximum or minimum values of K, By 
l^wa^ioif bf equations (72) and (74), * 

+ <’«■ 


0«iT8a, ,....(76). 

The values ‘of Oj, Ug, ... for which K has statioiiary values will be those 
fot^ which AS* for all values of Soj, So*, ... which satisfy relation (76), 

The vamUhing of SAT therefore requires that the coefficients of Soj, Sog, . . in 
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equation (75) shall all be equal, and this in turn requires that aj, Oa, ... shall 
all be equal 

Thus there is only one set*'of values of the a’s for which K is stationary, 
and it is given by 

ai » Ua — . . . — ~ (77), 


the quantity i7/n being obtained from relation (74). 

We next examine how K varies for values of a near to these values. An 
adjacent set of values will be 

N N 

Oj = - + Oa, etc ^.(78), 


where the a’s are small compared with Njn, and 

ai+aa + ... = 0 (79), 

in order that equation (74) may still be satisfied. 

% 

For this distribution of molecules in the different cells, we find for the 
value of Kat from equation (72), 




Since N and ^ are both very great, and log ^1 + is very small. 


N "I N 

we may replace ~ + 2 obtain 


« 


From this it is clear that K vanishes when Oj = Oj = . . , = 0, while for 
small values of the a’s, K is invariably positive. Thus the stationary ^v^aJue 
which has been found for A" is a true minimum ; further, as it was seen to be 
the only stationary value for K, it follows that K increases steadily ^ we 
recede firom it, and so must be everywhere positive except at this minimum. 

In the expansion (81), the ratio of each term to the preceding is of the 

order of whicK is small so long as a is small compared with A/n. 

Thus for small values of a, Ka is represented by the first term of (81). 
When a becomes comparable with iV/n, the terms in (81) all become of the 
^lame order of magnitude, but NK is now of the order of magnitude of W/w, 
and so is very great. For such values of a, therefore, is vanishingly 
small, so thil given by equation (73), is also vanishingly small Thus 
arrangements of molecules for which the a’s are comparable with N/n only 
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ofKupy an infinitesimally small part of the generalised spa^. For all the 
vunainder, the a’s are smtdl compared with N/n, and is given by 


1 ^ 


46. The number of distributions of molecules for which lYiT is less 
than some assigned value NKq^ which is itself not infinite, will be equal to , 
the number of sets of integral values of «!, a^, . • • , such that (cf. equation (82)) 

o /OQX 

+ jj— 

while the sum of the a*s vanishes. 

Imagine Og, ... On to be Cartesian coordinates in a space of n dimensions, 

: then integral values of the as occur at the rate of one per unit volume. 
The sets of values for which ai-fa 5 4- ... an*®^» occur in the plane of 
whicb4hi8 is the equation. It is a plane through the origin having direction 

cosines n”^, n'"^ ... n”i Thus sets of integral values in this plane occur at 
the rate of per unit content of this plane. If A is the content of that 
part of this plane in which itfequality (83) is satisfied, then the number of 

sets of values for which we &re in search is n^^A. 

The* quantity A is (cf. equation (83)) dlearly the content of a sphere (or 

/2N^K 

circle) of (n - 1) dimensions and of radius I j . Its value is accordingly 

The number sought, nmnely the number of distributions for* which K is 
less than H"*, is rT^ A or 



i)n diflferentiating with respect to JT, the number of distributions for 
j^hich|ir lies between and Ki,-^dK is found to be 

^ W 

47. Multiplying this by 0a> given by equation (73), we find as the 
ihu^tion of the original generalised space which represents distributions oi 
molecules for which K Ues between Ko and K^^ dKf 

...( 86 >. 

rpi-) 
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It is easily verified that the integral of this from K^Oto K—cc is equal 
to unity, as of course it ought to be (cf. § 43). Thus expression (86) gives 
the law of distribution of values of K in the generalised space, or, to put 
the same thing in another way, it expresses the chance that a system selected 
at random from all the representative points in the generalised space shall 
have a value for K intermediate between and + dK, 


If X is written for NKy the law of distribution (86) becomes 
^ 




.(87), 


while x is from equation (82) given by 

1 « Ic 5 


.( 88 ). 


48. Clearly expression (87) only has appreciable values when x i# 
finite : the contribution to the whole integral which is supplied by infinite 
valifes of x is infinitesimal. The mean value of a; is 


— -TTV (89). 

Thus for all except an infinitesimal fraction x)£ the systems represented 
in the generalised space x, or iVjfiT, is finite, so that K is zero. Also the 
mean value of x for all systems is ^( 71 -- 1), so that the mean value of K is 
i(n-i)/Ar. 

Hence foy all except an infinitesimal fraction of the systems is com- 

N . * . N 

parable with — , so that each a** is comparable with — , and the mean value 

of any single a* is — - . 


If p is the mean density in the gas, and if in any cell the density is 
/)(l + 8), then B = an/N from equations (78).- Thus in all except an infini- 
tesimal fraction of all the systems ^ is comparable with ^ , and the mean 


.value of is 


n- 1 

~r"’ 


To sum up, we have discovered a very strong tendency towards an equal 
distribution of density. In all except an infinitesimal fraction of the systems, 
the variations of density in the different cells will only be of the order of 
of the vfhole. Sin(j| we are supposing N to be so great that l/N may 
be neglected, we may say that in all except an infinitesimal fraction of the 
systems there is uniform density throughout the gas. 


4 
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Let the oells» each of volume co, now become infinitesimd and 
^oiheide with the different elements of volume dxdyde in the gaa The 
mean molecular density v® in the whole gas is equal to N/D,, and the 
molecular density Vg in the sth cell is such that 

tt, == Vg dxdydz. 

As in § 45, we may neglect the difference between a, and a, 4- i, and may 
accordingly replace equation (72) by 


1 ^ 


' Jir-^2a.log^ 



||ii^ere the integral is taken through the whole gas. 

' - Thus .ff” is the mean value of ^ log ^ averaged through the gas. \^ei 

the variations from uniform density are small, so that v may be replaced by 
Vjj 4- Zv, the value of ^ becomes 



as could also be seen from equation (82). Thus K is equal to the mean 
value of j averaged through the gas, and so is a quantity which might 
naturally be taken to measure divergence firom uniform density. 


fh4 Paftitim of the Generalised Space — Velocity Coordinates. 

L We can investigate the partition of the velocity coordinates in a way 
to that u^ for the partition of positional coordinates. 

As in^ 13, we take a three-dimensional space, and r^resent the velocity 
of each molecule by a point such that its coordinates in this space are % v, w, 
ihi^'cojpponents of velocity of the molecule. In this way we get N points m 
^^is three-dimensiona] space, and their positions determine the velocities of 
tn the molecules in the gas. 


The jppace now undet consideration will extend to infinity in all directions, 
for the values of u, v, w for any molecule cato yary from — oo to + q6 . We 
shidl, however, find it unuecessary to take the regions at infinity into account. 
We shall ultimately be Concerned only with sy^ms in which the total 
^lanetic energy^.of the N molecules has an assign^ viiAae and for thesV ^ 
sy^ma there is an |ipper limit to the values of ti, v, w, fixed by the. 
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circamstani^ that the energy of any one coordinate, Jwir’ or 

caimot be greater than E, , Thus if we put ~ » we can supposp the three- 

dimensional space in which the velocity coordinates are represented, to be 
limited by the planes ±lyW^ ±L And equally the original 6iV'- 

dimensional space can be considered limited by the planes - ±lyV^^ ±1, 
etc. With these limitations, it is clear that the three- 
dimensional space is exactly suited to represent t|ie velocity coordinates 
of all systems in the 6i\r-dimensional space which are of the assigned 
energy E, 


51. The three-dimensional space, of volume 8/*, may now be thought 
of as divided into a very great number n of very small cells, each of content 
a) or dudvdw. We consider a definite partition of velocities, such that the 
number of points in cell 1 is Ui, in cell 2 is Oa, and so on, where of course 

(Xi H- ^2 -h . . . + Un ~ W (fi2). ^ 


Thi# will be called a partition of class A. 

We can shew, exactly as in § 43, that the systems of class A will occupy 
a fraction 0a of the original generalised space of QN dimensions, where (cf. 
equations (68) and (73)) 


(9. = - 


N\rr^ 


ailOal ... ttn 


:.(93) 


where 







X a, log 

9 = \ 


na^ 

N 


^(94), 

.(95), 


since the term J in equation (72) may be neglected in comparison with a*. 
And, as before, the partitions which are commonest are those for which 
Ka is least. 


52. If we proceeded to find which partitions were commonest in the 
whole 6i\r-dimen8io^al space, we should naturally be led to the same result as 
in § 46. But what we now want is to find which partitions are commonest, 
not for all the systems in the space, but only for those systems of which the 
energy is E, 

When a molecule has its velocity components represented by a point in 
cejl 1, let us suppose its kinetic energy to be €i; when the point is in cell 2 
let the ener^ be €j, and so jp. Then the total kinetic energy gf the N 
molecules will be Ojei -f OqCa + v.. H- a^en, and this will, for the systems under 
considetation, be equal to En Thus we must suppose ch, a,, ... On limited not 
only by equation (92y)u#also by the equation 

' “ . 4—2 
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dS. We proceed to find for what distribution is least, when tKe values 
It the a*s are subject to the restrictions of equations (92) and (96). By 
Fariation of equations (96), (92) and (96) we obtain 


JVSif. -T (log^* +'l) ha, (97), 

0==T&t, (98), 

0=*2 6.aa. ;.,..(9&). 

Thus the stationary values of K are given by equations of the type 

log + (100), 

-)l^wher6^X, ih are multiplying constants. 


The density of points in the three-dimensional w, v, w space may, as in 
§ 13, be denoted by t or Nf, Thus we have 

a, TO) — Nf(0 = Nfdudvdwy 


so that , = n/ft> ~ f£l\ 

wlere the total volume 8/* of the v, w space. 

Hence, changing the constants, equation (100) assumes the form 

or, in *terms of the coordinates w, 

, /(«, f, w)=a (lOUlf 

which agrees, as of course it ought, with the law of distribution already 
obtained by the method of collisions in Chapter II. ^ 


It could now be shewn, exactly as in the former case, that throughout 
^4uitan infinitesimal fraction of the whole of that part of the generalised 
ini which the ener^ of the corresponding system is Ey the law of 
dkfebu&n of velocities is that given by equation (101). It does not seem 
necessary to reproduce the details of this proof; the mdkhematician.will be 
,al}le to constract them for himself, while the physicist will probably not wish 
wHietained over them. 


As in the case of the positional coordinates the law of distribution of 
velocities could have been predicted from considerations of probability. 
For selecting a point at random in the region corresponding to systems of 
energy E is equivalent to assigning velo<ity coordinates w, v, w to the 
i^olecoles at random, subject only to the condition that their squares shall^j 
be distributed about a (Attain mean-value. It is therefore natund to find^^ 
.that tibe ditfribution of velocities should be in accoidince with the law,0 
trial, and error. " 
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56 , The value of JT* is (of. equation (96)) 




in which » /fl', ^ = yinj » fdudvdWy and 2 = 1. 

relations, we find 

^ Z = log n'+jJJ/ log /d udvdw, 


Using these 


where the integral is taken through the volume in the u, v, w space, and 
since /= 0 outside this volume, the integral may equally be thought of as 
extending, through the whole space. 

It now appears that except for an additive constant, K is identical with 
the E of the method of the last chapter (cf. equation (13)). The theoretn 
proved there, that H tended continually to decrease, is now seen to mean 
that K tends to decrease and therefore 6^ tends to increase. In other words, 
in its passage to the final state, a gas tends always to pass from the less 
probable to the more probable state, or, we may say, from the abnormal to 
the normal, where the most normal states are regarded as being those which 
occur most frequently in the 6i^-dimensional space. 


56. The law of distribution of velocities expressed by equation (101) is a 
special case of the general law foimd for the ‘'steady state” in the last chapter. 
We are limited to this special case because we Have, at the out^t, supposed 
ohr containing vessel to be fixed in space. If, on the contrary, the vessel is 
moving in.spaqe with a velocity of components Mq, Vq, Wo the analysis of this 
chapter can be made^to apply by supposing all coordinates referred to moving 
axes, moving with a velocity of components w©, Vo, w©. In this case equation 
(101) expresses the law of distribution of velocities relative to these moving 
axes. The law of distribution of absolute' velocities in space is therefore 

»/= ile-W(«~*o)»+(wo)*+(«’-wo)*] .....I (102), 

which is the 'general law for the steady state given by equation (25). 

This law, it will have already been noticed, gives /= 0 when u, v or w is 
infinite. There is therefore the d posteriori objectioil to the analysis by 
which it has been obtained, that if we divide all possible velocities into 
“ cells ” in the manner of § 51, the number of molecules in Sotne of these 
cells cannot legitimately be treated as very great. The difficulty is best 
met by taking a definite velocity V such that those molecules of which the 
velocities do not satisfy the inequalities 

w< F, v< F; w< F 

forra an infinitesimi^l fraction of the whole. If the velocities which satis^f 
the^ inequaUties can be partitioned into cells in the manner of § 61, so as to: 
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the condition that the number in each cell is very greats then there 
fe no further diflBculty, and equation (102) will ^give the law of distribtliion of 
.velocities which are less than V, The law now has no meaning for velocities 
greater than F. It is obvious, for instance, that the law expressed by 
equation (102) does not impose any upper limit whatever on the possible 
vidues of and w for a single molecule, whereas in point of feict such a 
limit is definitely imposed by the energy eqi^tion 

Moledules of finite size, 

67. It is obvious that it is in no way material to the analysis of 
^ 61—53, from which the law of distribution of velocitie| is found, 
whether the regions mentioned in § 36 are excluded from the generalised 
01^^ not. For the exclusion of these regions affects the velocity 
coordinates equally throughout. Thus the law of distribution of velocities 
is the same whether the spheres are of finite size or are infinitesimal. It 
rtmains the same right up to the extreme limiting case in which the spheres 
are packed so tightly in the containing vessel that they cannot move. 

The Normal State. 

68. In the last chapter it was found, with the help of the unwarranted 
assumption of molecular chaos (§ 15), that the law of distnTjution expressed by 
equatiip (lu^) represented* a ‘'steady state” for the gas. In the pi^sent 

. chapter it has been shewn, without making any use of this assumption, that, 
except for an infinitesimal probability of error, a system selected at random 
from the generalised space will be in the state specified by equktiom (102). 
It will be convenient to refer to this state as the “Normal State” (cf. below, 
§ 8T). j^d when a result is certain except for an infinitesimal probability of 
%1tor^it ifill be convenient to speak of the result as “ infinitely probable.” 

^ a^stem is Selected at random, it isiinfinitely probable that 

*it will be in the “Normal State.” Suppose that a system is selecljed at 
random, and then allowed to move under its natural motion for a time t, 
wha^ do we know nogpr as to its probable state after a time t ? The answer is 
.JutMdeH by the theorem proved in § 40. The motion of all possible systems 
( is represented in our generalised space by the motion of the supposed fluid. 
Instead of selecting a system at random and allowing it to move for time 
we may allow the whole fluid in the generalised space to move for a time t, 
And select a system at random after |he motion has proceeded for a time t 
The tt^eozcm of § 40 proved the motion of the fluid in the geHemlised space ^ 
a “steady motion.” Hence selecting a system after time t is the sained 
thing as selec^telg a system at time 0, and it is infinitely probable that the- 
svstem thus selected will be in a nmmal state,, 
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69 . This completes our information about the motion of, the gas. At 
any instant it is infinitely p^bable that it is in a normal state. In the 
course of the motion departures from the normal state will occur, but it is 
infinitely probable that these will only occupy an infinitesimal fraction of the 
time occupied by the whole motion. 

There is in theory a 'possibility of a gas continuing throughdht its motfon 
in a state different from the normal. Suppose for instance that the contain- 
ing vessel is cubical, and that the molecules are started so that all move 
perpendicular to one edge along a system of parallel lines, no two of which 
are at a less distance than the diameter of a molecule. Then it is obvious 
that the molecules will not leave the lines on which they start, and will not 
change their velocities. In this case any law of velocities /(u, 0, 0) will be 
permanent, where u is the velocity in the direction of the parallel lines. 

The analysis of this chapter breaks down, it will be se^, because the 
supposition made in § 42 is no longer true, that there are no functions of the 
coordinates in the generalised space except the energy which remain constant 
throughout the motion. For obviously we have = constant, = constant, 
etc., and = 0, Vf, = w* = 0, etc. 

Our results shew that it is infinitely probable that a system selected 
at random will not be of this special type. The connection between the 
trajectories ^of such systems and the “periodic orbits” of abstract dynamics 
is interesting, but cannot be discussed here. We shall return to the dis- 
cussion of cases in which there are constants other than the energy in 
Chapter V. 

• , 

Historical Note. 

60. The law of distribution of velocities which has been found both in 
this chapter and the preceding one was discovered by Maxwell, and is 
generally associated with his name. It first appears in the paper already 
referred to (§ 9), communicated to the British Association in 1859. The 
original proof is now universally admitted to be unsaitisfactory, but is of 
interest from its historical importance. Except for a slight change of 
notation, the form in which it was given is as follows*. 

Ik 

, “ Let *V be the whole number of particles. Let w, v, w be the components 

of the velocity of each particle in three rectangular directions, and let the 
number of particles for which u lies between u and u + dw be Nf{u)duy 
where f{u) is a function of u to be determined. 

“ The number of particles for whiclfti> lies between v and v 4* will be 
the number for which w lies between w and w + dw will be, 
where / always stands for the same function. 

♦ 0, Maxwell, Oollecttd Works, i. p. 880, 
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: ^ ' ‘ 'i , 

the emtenc6 of the vflck^i^w does not in any way affect that of 
the velocities v or w, since these are all at r|ght angles to each other and 
independent, so that the number of particles whose velocity lies between 
« €uad Uf -f da, and also between v and v + dv and al^ between w and w + dw is 

W (^) /(^) /(^) dudvdw. 

If we suppose the N particles to start from the origin at the same instant, 
then this will be the number in the element of volume dudvdw after unit of 
time, and the number referred to unit of volume will be 

Nf(u)f{v)f{w), 

“ But the directions of the coordinates are perfectly arbitrary, and there- 
fore this number must depend on the distance from the origin alone, that is 

/(^) /(^) / (^) = ^ (a* + 

Solving this fJIhctional equation, we find 

f{u) « Ge^^\ </) (u* + CV » 

This proof must be admitted to be unsatisfactory, because it assumes the 
three velocity conaponents to be independent. The velocities do not, however, 
enter independently into the dynamical equations of collisions between 
molecules, so that until the contrary has been proved, we should expect to 
find correlation between these velocities. • * 

On account of this defect, Maxwell attempted a second proof*, which 
after emendations by Boltzmannf and LorentzJ assumes the form given 
in Chapter 11. It is however very doubtful whether this proof can claim 
any superiority on grounds of logical consistency or coinple^teness over 
MarweU’s original proof. The later proof finds it necessary to assume that 
there is no correlation between the velocity and space coordinates, while the 
r%ar§er proof merely assumed that there was no correlation between the 
. separate velocity components inter se. In each case the dynamical conditions 
^ ^^lly sugfgest correlation until the contrary has been proved, and it would 
be hard to give reasons why one assumption of no correlation is more 
justifiable than the other. ’ It should be mentioned that Burbury§ w^as 
of opinion that the later proof of Maxwell was pot only logically 
* unsound, bnt led to an inaccurate result. He maintained that correlation 
actually takes place, except in the limiting case of an infinitely rare gas. 
This view, however, is not borne out by the analysis of the present and of 
. the succeeding chapter. (C£ § 69, infra,) 

* CoUlked Work*, n. p.,4S^ 

t Wi^r SiUmeiber., Lvin‘. p. 517 (1868), livi. p. 275 (1872), xcv. p. 155 (1887), Vorl^tun^m 
^ber 15. 

' t Wiener Sita^tber., xcv. p. 115 (1887). 

t 9. H, Bnrlmry, The Kinkie Theory of Oaeee, Cambridge, 182$. 
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A second class of proof of the law is represented by the proof which has 
been given in this chapter. In this dais of proof the aim is to deduce a law 
from general dynamical considerations. As important examples of this class 
of proof may be mentioned a proof due to Kirchhoff, given in his lectures*, 
and one due to Meyer and Pirogoff, given in Meyer^s Kinetic Theory of 
Oases^, Both these proofs are found on analysis to depend upon a use of 
the, calculus of probabilities which cannot be justified. The proof given in 
this chapter is my ownj: it also has been criticised by Burbury§, but 
I cannot persuade myself that his criticisms as to the validity of the proof 
are well founded||. 

* Kirchhoff, Vorlemngen Uber die Theorie der WUmne^ p. 142. 

+ Mejer, Kinetic Tfieory of G<wc«, Eng. Trans, by Baynes, p. 370. 

X Phil, Mag. v. p. 597. 

§ Phil. Mag. vi. p. 629, vii. p. 467. 

II Phil. Mag. vi. p. 720, vii. p. 468. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE LAW OF DISTRIBUTION OF VELOCITIES {cOUtinV^d) 

' COMSABISON BETWEEN THE METHODS OF THE TWO PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 

61 . The problem of the present chapter will be to consider the relation 
between the methods of procedure adopted in Chapters II and III. 

' The^discussion of Chapter II was based upon certain questions of prob- 
ability, and an answer to these questions was made possible and was ob- 
bamed by the help of the assumption of molecular chaos enunciated in § 15. 

The discussion of CHfepter III also rested, although in a different sense, 
upon the theory of probability. The generalised space filled with fluid 
supplied a basis for the calculation of probabilities, and as the motion of the 
fluid was proved to be steady-motion, it followed that this basis was indo** 
pendent of the time. For the present, we continue to take this generalised 
space as the basis of probability calculations. The questipn “,What is the. 
probability that a system satisfies condition p ? will be taken to mean . For 
’^at proportion of the generalised space is condition p satisfied?” The 
^het* question: “Given that.^a system satisfies condition p, what is the 
p^t^bility that it also satisfies condition gt” will be interjn^ted to mean: 
** is selected at random from all those parts of the ^generalised space 

in which conditfon p is satisfied : what is the probability that at this point 
condition ^ aljso is satined ? ” And if Vp is the total volume of that, part of 
space in which condition p is satisfied, and Vpq that of the space in which 
diAdifion q also is satisfied, the value of the probability required is of course 
the ratio 

!^.... .^-(103X 

Vp ' yf:'' . 

If u is the whole volume of this generalised space (or any^p^ of H to 
which l^e choose to limit our consideration) the chance that doi^dition q shall 
hcc^satisfied independently of condition p is 


.( 104 ). 
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Hence th(^ condition that the probabilities of p and q being satisfied may be 
regarded as '^independent” is that expressions (103) and (104) shall be equal, 
or, written 83 anmetrically, that 

(105). 

V V V 


Analysis of the Assumption of Molecular Chaos* 


62. The assumption of molecular chaos was tantamount to an assumption 
that two probabilities might be regarded as independent. Equation (106) 
accordingly enables us to test whether this assumption is legitimate or not . 
relatively to our present basis of probability — namely; the generalised space 
filled with homogenous fluid. ^ 

To do this, let us define condition p as the condition that a molecule 
of class A (defined in § 13) shall be found in the element dxdydz of the gas — 
in other words, jthat one of the N molecules shall have coordinates lying 
between the limits ^ 


cc and x-\-dx, y and y ■¥ dy^ z and z ■\-dz\ 
u and v and v ~rdv, w and w + dw 


(106). 


For certain systems this condition is satisfied by molecule A, and these 
systems are represented in the generalised space by that region for which x^ 
lies between x and x 4 dx, and for which similar conditions are satisfied by 
ya> '^’o, ^his region supplies to Vp a contribution of amount 


IJJ... dxc^dxidxc ... du^duifduc (i07), 

whei*e the integration extends over all values of the variables which are not 
excluded by § 36, except in the case of x^, ya, ^o> Ibr which the 

limits are those given by (106). The integral may be written in the form 

rr /•+» 

dx dy^z dudvdtvJJ,..dxi,dxc*..J du^J due ( 1 08). 


For other systems, condition p is satisfied by molecule B, and these systems 
again supply a contribution of amount equal to the above. Each of the N 
molecules contributes in this Wy to Vp an amount equal to that given by 
expression (108), so that the total value of is * 


Vp^Ndxdydzdudvdw jj*, . dxfydxc j' dutj du^ (109). 


The value'^of v, the volume of|he whole space, is given by (107), if the 
integrals axe taken though all values of all the variables except those values 
excluded by jllis integral may of course be written in the form 
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li^d from equations (106) and (ll6) we now find 


V 




da^dydzjj * . . dxbdae 


dudvdw 


w 


dXf^dxidx^ 


I du 
J -oo 


^+QO r +® 

J »*J 


[oh. IV 


^(111). 


This vanishes through the last factor, for the obvious reason that when 
the molecules are equally likely to have all velocities, the probability is 
infinitely against a single molecule belonging to any specified class. 


68. Let us now suppose that the velocities of the individual molecules are 
- given, Mid let us calculate the probability in this case that condition p is 
satisfied. -Lot us suppose that the velocities of molecule A are known to lie 
withia. the limits 

UamdtCa-hSUa, VaSLndVa + SVay tUaa>ndWa + SWa 4(112), 

and that we have similar knowledge for the other molecules. The value of 
V, the whole space representing systems for which the molecules have the 
given velocities, is given by equation (110) if the integration is from to 
for Ua instead of from — oo to + oo , and similarly for the other 
velocities. 

Thus we have as the new value of v, 

v^Su^Sva ... JjJ... dxadx},dxc.l (113). 

As before, the systems for which condition p is satisfied by molecule A 
are represented by those parts of the space v for which a?® lies between x and 
+ and similar conditions are satisfied by shall 

suppose, as we legitimately may, that the of the limits (112) are 

dMnitesimal in compSuison with dudvdw. Then provided that the range for 
^tr^i^given by (112) lies within the range u and u + dw, And that similar 
pbi^tion^ are satisfied by the contribution to Vp corresponding to 

'moiOcule Alia given by the right-hand of (113) provided t®e integration with 
reepectr to extends only from xiox-^dx, and similarly for jr<,. Thus if 
the velocities of molecule A lie within the specified ranges, there is a contri- 
^ition from molecule A to Vp of amount ^ 

dxdydh^f^Bv^ "’////*** (H^*)* 

If the velocities given by'the limits (112) do not lie witl^p this range 
dudvdw the contribution is nil. The number of molecules of Which the 
velod^es satisfy the condition of lying wi^in this range — in otter words, the 
' number of molecules capable of taking the rdle of mol^l^ A in expression 
(il4)^mayl0fe taken to be 

Ff (u, v,w) dudvdw 
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The product of ekpres8ionB,(114) and (115) gives Vp. From this and equation 
(113) we get , 

jJlj ...dtt!i,dx,...dyidy,... 


B Nf{u, V, w) dudvdwdtcdydz . . . 


...(116). 


64. Let us define condition q as the condition that there shall be a 
molecule having its coordinates within the limits a:' and a' + da?', etc. The 
volume Vpq for which conditions p and q are both satisfied will consist of 
contributions from different pairs of molecules. In expression (116) we 
suppose molecule A to satisfy condition p. If molecule B satisfies condition 
q the corresponding contribution to Vpqjv can be obtained from the right-hand 
of (116) by limiting the integration in the numerator to the range from co to 
x' ^dx as regards and to similar ranges as regards ?/&, - 2 ^ 6 . The number 
of molecules capable of taking the r61e of B is 

Nf(u\ v\ wf) du dv' dw\ 

Hence we obtain as the value of Vpq/v 


^szN*f(u, V, w) f{u\ v\ w') dudvdwdu' dv' dw' dxdydzdx' dy' dz' 

jj...da,...dy^... 




dxi,dxc,>>dyadyhdyc 


(117). 


The intonation extends throughout all the values of the vaiiables except 
such as are e^fcluded by the conditions of § 36. In applying these conditions 
to the numerator, we must replace 2 ; a by a?, y, z and a;*,, y^, by a?', y\ z'. 

We therefore find, as we ought, that vanishes when the points a?, y, z and 
a?', y', z‘ are at a shorter distance than < 7 , pr when either of them is at a 
distance from the boundary less than ^cr. we also see that vpqlv is not equal 
to the product of vp/v and Vg/v, so that the fulfilment of conditions p and q 
cannot be treated as independent events. 


Infinitely Small Molecules. 

66 . In the special case in which the radii of the molecules are vanish- 
ingly small, those parts of the generalised space which are excluded in § 36 
may be neglected In the integrals of equations (116) and (117) the integra- 
tions with respect to the variable^ with different suffixes now become inde- 
pendent. may for instance write 
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/Pbe other integrals can be simplified in a similar manner, and we obtain 
V If 

^ dudvdwdsudydz (118), 

^ ** /(w» ^)f {^‘9 v', w')dudvdwdu'dv'dv)'dadydzda)'dy'dji' .,,,(119). 

, 

Writing v for IffCl we see that the right-hand of equation (118) becomej 
identical with our former expression (2) (p. 17). In other words, in the cas€ 
in which the density is constant throughout the gas, the probability thal 
condition p shall be satisfied for a system selected at random, is equal to th^ 
probability calculated in § 14. 


From equations (118) and (119) we have the important result 


V V V 


,( 120 ). 


Thus* the fulfilment of conditions p and q are now independent events. 
In other words, we- have proved that, relatively to our present basis of prob- 
ability^^^Ae assumption of molecular chaos enunciated iw § 15 is justifiable in 
ike cash in which the radii of the molecules are vanishingly small. 

' V - 

W. To justify the way in which this assumption was used in Chapter II 
we miust go somewhat further. In expression (4) we found a value which we 
supposed to be equal to the number of collisions of a certain class a. The 
actual value of this expression was, however, equal to 


(the number of possible collisions of class a) 

X (the probability of each collision happening). 

This quantity therefore expresses the probable numben of collisions, the 
number which actually occur averaged over a large number of cases, or the 
"expectation” of collisions, but does not necessarily express the actual number 
jn any particular case. Looked at from another point of view, however, the 
qn^ity expressed 

■ ^ 8um of a number of small elements of volrfbe) 

X (the density of molecules of class B) (121). 


_ . . nrowi^nere was nothing in the analysis of Chapter III to compel us to take 
^ to be continuous in space. We may accordingly regard the first 

fimtor in expremion (121)^ one of these cells. We now see in accordance 
with the results of Chapter III that expression (121) not only gives the 
"expectation" of molecules of class B in these elements of volume, but that 
is infinitely probable that it gives the actual number, to within ah inflni- 
l^imal fr^tion of the whole. It follows that the number of collisions of a 
pviain type found in Chapter III not only gives the most probable number of 
it is infinitely probable that it gives the true number, to 
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Molecules of finite size. 


67. When the molecules are not vanishingly small, let us denote the 


integral 



dxi^dxf • • • dyifdyc » • • , 


taken over all values of the variables which are not excluded by § 36, by 
7(6, c...). The value of the integral can only depend on x^, and 

since we have supposed the molecule A to be at the point x, y, Zy we may say 
that 7^ c ...) is a function of x, y, z only. Equations (116) and (117) now 
become * 


Nf (u, Vy w) dudvdwdxdydz ) 

« N^f{uy Vy w)f(Uy Vy w') dv dw dx dy dz du' dv' dw' dx' df dz' 

.^123). 


From equation (122) we see that the^ density of molecules of class A 
at Xy y, z may no longer be taken to be 

vf(UyVy tv)dudvdw 

but; must be taken to be 

VifiUy Vy w)dudvdWy 


where 


' I{a,b,c...y 


.(124), 


a quantity which reduces to , and therefore to v, when the molecules are 


infinitely small, fn general Vi is a function of x, y, z but it is not a function 
,of Uy Vy w. We may conveniently refer to Vi as the “effective molecular 
"Idensity ” at the point Xy y, z. When we require to specify the point Xy y, z 
at which is estimated, wo shall replace vi by Vx,y,z^ 

I 

68. The “ expectation of the number of molecules in the whole vessel 
is equal to the total mimber of molecules actually present in the vessel, 
so that 


JJJitx,y,zdxdydz = jt[l 

Thus V is the mean value of Vx,y,z averaged throughout the vessel, 
see later the importance of the distinction between and v. 


.(125). 
wf shall 


For the present the following point may be noticed. In regions so far 
inside the containing vessel that the boundary may bh regarded as far 
removed compared with the molecular scale of size, the value of uiust 
be the same a%’every point, for there is nothing to produce changes in 
^ between one point and another. In a vessel of normal or large size 
(of. § J76 below) these conditions hold throughout the interior, except for a 
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%hxa layer, close to the boundary, of which the total volume will be vanish- 
ingly small 'in comparison with that of the whole vessel. It follows from 
equation (125) that Vx,y,z will be indistinguishable from v throughout the 
interior of t^e vessel, but may vary appreciably from v near to the boundary. 
The evaluation of for points near to the boundary is carried out in detail 
in a later chapter (cf. § 218). 


.^126). 


69 . From equations (122) and (123) we obtain 

g* c, d ...) 

V V V I (c, d I (tty b, c, d 
Hence, given that the ►^molecule A is in position at x, y, Zy the probability 
that a second molecule B has a position at x'y y', z is not that which would 
be given by .the assumption of molecular chaos, but is equal to this value 
multiplied by ♦ 

I (Cy d ...) I (g, by Cy d ...) 

/(6,c,d...)/(a, c.d..:) 

a function which is symmetrical as regards the Xy y, z coordinates of A and 
B, and which is independent of the velocities of the molecules A and B. 


Analysis of the Hdheorem, 


70. The assumption of molecular chaos (corrected, if necessary, ir 

accordance with § 69) will liherefore give correct results, provided it is 

interpreted with reference to the basis of probability supplied by oui 

generalised space, and provided it is understood that it gives probable 

and not certain, results. If we wish to obtain strictly accurate results, the 

quantities calculated from it must not be regarded as applying to a single 

system, but must be supposed to be averaged over all the systems in the 

generalised space which satisfy certain conditions. For instance, the value 

df df 

i given by equation (12) is merely the value of averaged throughoui 

^Lthose parts of the space for which the system has a given f So also we 

dif ' ^ 

mtjst interpret the value of given by equation (20) as an average value 


d£f 

^ ^ver all systems in our space which have a given value for H. 


71. We now come to what is, at first sight, a paradox. Let us suppose 
that / is an even function of w, v, w different from the normal functioi 

Chapter II (§ 23) it follows that dH/dt ii 
negative, dHjdt imlicating, as we have just seen, the value of dHjdt averagec 
over all the systems in our space which have this given f Now thes< 
; ay^tems may be divided up into pairs. Corresponding to any system ther< 
will be a se^mid system of which the positional coordinates will be the samt 
80 th<>06 of the first system and of which the velocity coordinates will be th< 
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same in magnitude but opposite in sign. Since / is an even function of the 
velocity coordinates, the value of / will be the same for each of these two 
systems and both systems are equally to be included in the average of dH I dt. 
But the motion of the first system is exactly the reverse of that of the second 
system. It would therefore appear as though the values oifHjdt must be 
equal an^ opposite for the two systems, so that the average of dHjdt for 
these two must be zero. Since the whole of the systems corresponding to a 
given / fall into pairs of this type, it might be inferred that the average 
value of dH/dt must be zero. 

72. The explanation of the apparent paradox is as follows. From § 55 
it appears that dHjdt is the same thing as dKjdt, where K is given by 
equation (95). The law of distribution of the K's for velocity coordinates is 
easily shewn to be of the same general form as that for the positional coor- 
dinates given in § 47. In particular, it can be seen that, of the systems for 
which H has a value greater than some value other than the minimum 
value for H, all except an infinitesimal fraction have a value for H which 
only differs infinitesimally from H^. If, therefore, we select at random a 
point at which, the value of // is it is infinitely probable that H will 
decrease as we recede from this point in either direction along the trajectory 
through the point. In other words, it is infinitely probable that the value 
H = Hi is a maximum value of H for the trajectory through the point. 

73. It may, perhaps, still be thought paradoxical that dHjdt is not zero 
at each of these maxima. The explanation is that the variation of H is not 
governed by the laws of the differential calculus, since this variation is not, 
strictly speaking, continuous. The value of H is constant between collisions 
of the molecules, and changes abruptly at every collision. When the number 
of molecules in the gas is infinite, the interval between successive collisions 
will become infinitely small, but in general the variation in H will not be 
continuous. For obviously the differentiab t oefficients of H vanish between 
collisions and become infinite at every collision, so that H, regarded as a 
function of t as we follow any trajectory, will be a function of the well-known 
type which j)ossesses an infinite number of maxima and minima within a 
finite range of the variable. We can, however, “smooth out’’ the curve 
obtained for if as a function of t and in this way obtain the function H 
as a continuous function of the time. This is the H contemplated by the 
analysis of Chapter II. But now we can also see that there is no reason 
to suppose that dHjdt will vanish when H attains a maximum value, but 
that on the contrary H will in general change sign abruptly at such a point. 
It is therefore clear that, averaged over all systems which have a given f 
dHjdt will be negative except when /is the law of distribution for the normal 
state, in which case it is zero. This result is now in agreement with that of 
Chapter 11. 



CHAPTER V 


GENERAL STATISTICAL MECHANICS AND THERMODYNAMICS 

ZA Two methods of obtaining the Law of Distribution of molecular 
velocities have now been given and also a comparison between them. These 
two methods have been limited to the consideration of molecules which may 
be treated as elastic spheres, exerting no forces on one another except when 
in actual collision. There is a more general way of treating the question, 
which, permits of the molecules being dynamical systems of the most general 
type, capable of any kind of internal motion and exerting upon one another 
any forces we please. This method will be explained in the present 
chapter. 

With a view to obtaining results which will be 'required later in the 
development of the subject, we shall not limit the discussion of the present 
chapter to the problem referred to above ; we shall consider the “ Statistical 
Mechanics ” of a perfectly general dynamical system, not in the least limited 
to consisting of a gas. The special applications of the present chapter will be 
Jp a gas, while in later chapters we shall have occasion to apply the results to 
■more general systems. 

Degrees of Freedom. 

76 . ^The total number of independent quantities which need to be known 
before the cpnfiguration and position of any dynamical or other system can 
be fully known, is called the number of degrees of freedom of the system. It 
Vill be seen that this number depends on the motions,* or capabilities of 
motion, of the parts of the system, and not in any way on the forcoi^ which 
produce the faiotion ; i# therefore corresponds to geometrical or kinematical 
pfToperties of the system, and has nothing to do with the dynamics of the 
system. 

For instance the position of a point free to move in space can be 
detennined^when three quantities are known, say y, the coordinates 
of thOf^int, so that a point free to move in space has three degrees of 
freedoin.^ The number of degrees of freedom of a rigid body will be six, for 
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the position of the body can be fixed when "six quantities are known, say 
y, z the coordinates of the centre of gravity of the body, and three angles 
6y (/), ^ to determine the orientation of the body. Similarly the number of 
degrees of freedom of a pair of compasses will be found to be seven, of a 
nutcracker eight, of two rigid arms connected by a “ univeiml joint ” nine, 


and so on. 


76. Numbers of degrees of freedom are additive in the sense that the 
number of degrees of freedom of a complex system made up of a number of 
simpler systems is equal to the sum of the numbers of degrees of freedom of 
the constituent systems. This becomes obvious on noticing that a knowledge 
of the configuration of the complex system is exactly equivalent to a knowledge 
of the configurations of all the constituent systems. 

For example, if atoms are regarded as points, each atom will have three 
degrees of freedom, corresponding say to x, y, z its coordinates. A diatomic 
molecule must therefore necessarily have six degrees of freedom. These can 
be counted up in a variety of different ways, but the total must always come 
to six. For instance we might take the six degrees of freedom to consist of 
the three degrees of freedom of the centre of gravity to move in space, the 
two degrees of freedom of the line joining the two atoms to change its 
direction in space, and the one degree of freedom arising from the possibility^ 
of the two atoms changing their distance apart. 

In general, if atoms are regarded as points, a molecule composed of 
n atoms will have 3n degrees of freedom, while if atoms are regarded as 
rigid bodies capxble of rotational as* well ca.s translational motion, a molecule 
composed of ji atoms will have 6n degrees of freedom. If electrons are 
regarded as points, a cluster of n electrons will have 3a degrees of freedom. 
If molecules are treated as points, a gas consisting of N molecules will be a 
dynamical system having degrees of freedom, while if each molecule has 
n degrees of freedom, the gas will have 7iN degrees of freedom. 


77, In surgery*, a joint which has become so stiff as to be incapable of 
motion is said to be ankylosed. Thus in ankylosis the human body loses some 
of its “degrees of freedom.”' The term has been introduced, with great 
convenience, into dynamical theory by Poincar^. For instance we have seen 
that a of compasses has seven degrees of freedom ; if the joint becomes 
rusted so that the anns cannot turn, the number of^degrees of freedom is 
reduced to six, as in any other rigid body ; one degree of freedom has become 
ankylosed. So in the diatpmic-molecule, regarded as made up of two point 
atoms, the number of degrees of freedom is six. But if the two atoms are, 
nnder any conditions, so closely bound together that their disteince apart 
cannot be changed, the number of degrees of freedom is reduced to five; 
f'he sixth degree of freedom is ankylosed. 
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The Motion of a General Dynamical System. 


78. In theory the motion of any dynamical system may be traced out, 
when the initial configuration of the system and the initial velocities of the 
different parts of the system are given. Statistically, the motion can be 
examined by a method similar to that already adopted in Chapter III. 

ConsideV any system having n degrees of freedom. Let q.j^y ... he 
coordinates specifying the configuration of the system. Then the rates of 
increase ^ai ••• of these quantities will specify the velocities of the 
different parts of the system, and it will be possible to trace out the motion 
of the system if we are given the initial values of the 2n quantities 

qu ••• qn> qi> q^y ... qn (128). 

TSe total energy of the system will be a function of the above 2n quantities. 
It is convenient to introduce the momenta pi, P 2 , ... pn, defined by 

= etc (129), 

oqs 

these momenta being, of course, functions of the 2n coordinates and velocities 
(128). In all ordinary cases under consideration E will be a function of the 
second degree in the velocities r/i, ^ 2 > so that the momenta will be 

linear functions of these velocities. 

The 2n quantities (128) may now be replaced by the 2w ‘quantities 

Pi,P2, ...Pn (130). 

When the values of these quantities are known at any instant, the configuration 
and velocities of the system are known at that instant and may therefore be 
traced throilghoul^ all time. 


4 79. In general we shaji be concerned only with the study of self-contained 
. cc^iervatffe systems in which there is no dissipation of energy. For the 
moment, however, we shall not limit ourselves to conservative systems ; we 
shall suppose that the motion of the system is subject to dissipation of energy 
at a rate 2F, where F is a quadratic function of the velocities. 

’ ff the system obeys in its motion the ordinary dynamical laws, the 
equations of motion of the system arq the well-known equations 


dpg dE dF 

dt ^q^ ^qs 


(131), 


dq, dE 
dt * 


(132), 


hi which jS is to be expressed as a function of the and p's, while the 
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there is no dissipation of energy^ and the equations reduce to the 

we ll-known equations of Hamilton. 


dpg ^ dE 

dt dq, 

(133), 

dqa ^ dE 

dt dpa 

(134). 

Representation in a Generalised Space. 



80. In Chapter III 35, 36), the motion of a system consisting of a 
number of elastic spheres was represented in a generalised space of the 
appropriate number of dimensions. It is convenient to imagine the motion 
of the present more general system to be represented in the same way. 

We accordingly imagine a 2n-dimensional space constructed, for which 
the 2n-variables 

qu q2 > ... gn, Pu Pi , ... Pn (135) 

are orthogonal coordinates. Then any one point in this space will represent 
one definite set of values of q^ q^y •••Pn, and so will represent one definite 
“ state ” of the system, as determined by one set of coordinates of position and 
velocity. As the dynamical system changes its state, the representative point 
will describe a continuous curve in the 2w-dimensional space. 


The motion of any representative point in such a curve will be determined 
by equations (131) and (132). These equations are seen to express the com- 

dqn 
dt 

of the coordinates of the point. Clearly, then, these components of velocity 
are uniquely^, .determined for any given point, so that there can be only one 
curve through each point in the space. ^ 

Also the components of velocity, as given by equations (131) and (132), 
are functions of the coordinates only, so that the curves determined by these 
equations may be thought of as permanently fixed in the generalised space. 
We can imagine all possible curves of this kind mapped out in the generalised 
space, and this imaginary 2?i-dimensionaI chart will enable us to follow out 
the motion of the dynamical system, starting from any initial state that we 
please. * 


^ of the representative point, in terms 


ponents of velocity 


/dpi ^ 

\dt^ dt ^ 


All the conceptions of the present section are illustrated in. the detailed 
case already worked out in ^ 35 — 38. 


81. What we wish to study is not the motion of the system starting from 
any One set of initial conditions ; we wish rather to find sta-tistical properties 
of the system, w|dch shall be true for all motions, no matter what the 
particular state from which the system starts. It is therefore convenient 
to imagme the whole of the 2n-dimensional space filled with moving points. 
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^ ; ^ its own curve, as determined by equations (131) %nd (132), 

^ ^These points will be supposed to be so thickly scattered in th^ space that 
; they may be regarded as forming a continuous dust or fluid, exactly as before 
in the special case of § 39. 

The number of these representative points per unit volume of the 
^generalised space will be denoted by r, and this will measure the density 
of the imaginary dust or fluid. 

As the representative points move on their paths, the points forming any 
small continuous group might conceivably close in upon one another, in 
which case t would increase, or they might separate out from one another, 
in which case r would decrease. The changes which are to be expected in t 
are examined in the analysis which follows. 


82. Consider any small rectangular element of volume in the generalised 
space of content dv equal to dpz, ... extending from p^ to p^A-dpi, 
p^to p^-h dpa, etc. The number of representative points inside this element 
of space at any instant is rdv. 


Points are streaming in or out of this element across each of its faces. 
Let us consider the flow across the pair of opposite faces, perpendicular to the 
axis of pi, for which pi has the values p, and pi + dp^. Let the area of each 
of these feces be dS, so that dpidS = dv. 


The points which cross the face pi have a component of velocity 


dt 


given 


by equation (131) normal to the face^ so that the number of points which flow 
across the face into the element dv in time dt will be 


r^dSdt 

dt 


(136), 


liiis^quantity being of course negative if the flow is outwards. Similarly the 
number which flow in across the opposite face is 


■T^dSdt. 

dt 


.(137). 


JThe two quantities (136) and (137) are not equal and opposite, for the 
^ foi(jQef"^i8 eWluated at the face pj and the latter at the face pi + dpi. Their 
algebraic sum is 

-^(rp,)dvdt (1^)J 


or again 


’ and this represents the net gain to the number of points in, the element dv^ 

w|iich is produced by the flow across the pair of faces. perpen4icular to the 

axiaofpi. . 
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ThereS^e similar gains to be evaluated by considering the flow over 
each other pair of faces, and the total gain, being equal to the sum of all these 
contributions, is 



This must be equal to the gain to tdv in time dt, and therefore to 


dt 


(rdv)dtj so that 




.(140). 


>07 

Here ^ represents the rate of increase of t inside a fixed element of 
ot 

Dt 

volume. Let ^ be taken to represent the rate of increase in t as we 

Dt 

follow the group of points in its motion. Then, since represents the 
rate of increase of a function” of t, pi, p^, ... (]n, 

Dt _ 0 T 07 0 pi 07 0 p .2 0 T dqn 

Dt dt dpi dt ^ 0p2 dt ^ dqn dt 


.(141). 


St ” f 07 . 07 . 1 

+ 

' dt 1 (dj^s d^g j 

It follows that equation (140) c>an be put in the form 

• 

this being merely the hydroclynamical equation of continuity in the 
2n-dimensional space. 

The values of pg, qg are given by equations (131) and (132), so that 


and therefore 


dpg dpgdqg dpgdqg' dqg ^ dpgdqg 


dpg dqg dpgdqg 

Thus equation (142) reduces to 

Dt d^F 


(143). 


Dt dpgdq^ 


.(144), 


.and ‘this is the required equation, giving the change in the density as the 
cloud of representative points moves on its way. 


« 0*F 


83. It is readily shewn that 12 ^ must always be positive, except in 

the special case in which F^O, For, since F is supposed expressed as a 
function M ;the j's and g’s, we have 

V 2 — — — 

1 dp$dqg f.i dqfdqgdpg ^,-1 0^|.0^« 3p,.^i 


,( 145 ). 
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5 (144) shews that the value of at any po^lVin the 

generalised space must be independent of the special choice of axes at that 
point. By a linear transformation we can change the p’s so that E becomes 
a sum of /^uares only, say while F has a general quadratic 

value, say The value given by equation (145) 

now becomes 

■ = 2o./9. (146). 






Since E and F must necessarily be positive for all values of the variables, 
all the a*8 and fi's must necessarily be positive or zero, and therefore each 
member of equation (146) is positive or zero. 

SincaJkU the as are necessarily positive and not zero, the only way in 
which 'Zctfffi can be equal to zero is by all the ffs vanishing, and this in turn, 
since F cannot be negative for any values of the variables, demands that all 
the remaining coefficients in F should vanish, so that F—0, This proves the 
required result. 


Non-conservative System. 

84 For any system for which F is not equal to zero, equation (144) 
shews that t must continually increase; in other woi*ds the points which 
form any cluster in the generalised space will, as the motion progresses, 
continually crowd closer and closer together. 

The dissipation-function F of equation (131) is defined to be half the 
rate at which energy is lost by dissipation, so that 



a re8uf^*which ,can also of course be deduced from equations (131) and 
(|32) jSirectiy. 

Si^ce F IS supposed positive, this equation expresses that as the repre- 
8en^tive pointe move in the 2n-dimensional space, they continually pass 
fripLi higher to lower values of E, Thus the motion of the points is one 
in which T always increases while E always decreases; it consists of 
^ movement of concentration upon the points in the generalised space 
at which E nas certain minimum values, these points being defined by the 
condition F * 0. No matter how the representative points are started in the 
generalised space, they will after a sufficient time all be concentrated at 
thesfi special points, ^ 

This result contains the solution of the problem of finding the ulti- 
mate fii^l state of any d^amical system whatever, except only the one 
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Special ji^age in which there is perfect conservation of energy. In this case 
the condition JP=0, which in general determines the final resting places of 
the representative points, is satisfied throughout the whole of the generalised 
space, and th^result just obtained becomes useless. 


Conservative System. 


Liouville's Theorem. _ 

85. For a dynamical system* which is perfectly free from dissipation of 
energy, F = 0, and equation (144) reduces to 


Dt 


= 0 


,(148). 


This result, first enunciated by Liouville, shews that when the motion 
of a dynamical system is governed by the equations of Hamilton ((133) and 
(134)), the density of any cluster of representative points remains unaltered 
as the motion progresses. Thus there is no tendency for the representative 
points to crowd into any special region or regions in the generalised space. 

A particular instance of this general theorem has been worked out in 
detail in § 40. 


86. This result shews that the problem of searching for the final state 
of a system must now be treated in a different manner from that followed, 
for the case of a non-conservative system, in § 84. 

Imagine that a system is found invariably to possess a certain property 
{e.g. maximum entropy) after being left to itself for a sufficient time. 
This might d prion be expected to be for one of two reasons : either that 
Ae points in the representative space tend to crowd into those regions 
of the space for which the property is true, or else that the property is 
true for the Whole of the space. For conservative systems, Liouville’s 
theorem excludes the first possibility; the second reason must therefore 
be the true one. We are therefore led to search for properties such as are 
true for the whole of the generalised space. 

This set bf ideas must however be examined somewhat more in detail. 

* 

Normal Properties and the Normal State. 

87. Let us fix our attention on a certain property P, which is such 
that the system under consideration possesses this property in some states 
but not in all. 

Since the system now under consideration is supposed to be a con- 
servative system, the value of E will remain the same throughout the 
motion:' the representative points will move on the surfaces P* constant 
in the generalised space. Let us confine our attention to ‘that part of the 
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^ ^ space which represents systems having energy close to sono^e given 

/ vilue of say systems of energy between E and And let us 

' suppose that of this region, a volume TT, represents states in which the 
system possesses the property P, while a volupie representalltates in which 
the sjTstem does not possess the property P. 

Choosing oo6rdinates of position and momenta for the system at random 
is the same thing as selecting a point at random from the whole of the 
generalist space. Choosing coordinates at random subject only to the con- 
dition that the energy shall lie between E and E -^-dE is the same thing 
as selecting a point at random from the region of the space for which the 
energy lies between ^and E-\-dE, It follows that if a system of energy 
between E and E + dE has its coordinates assigned to it at random, the 
probabHi^ of its possessing the property P will be 


W, 

W/\ 


,(U9). 


A different problem is that of examining what is the probability that a 
system initially selected at random subject only to the condition of its energy 
being between E and E 4- dE shall have the property P after following out its 
natural motion for a time t. Let us suppose the thin shell in the generalised 
space which lies between the surfaces E and E + dE to be filled with a cloud 
of representative points, so close together that they may be regarded as 
forming a continuous fluid, and let these points be distributed initially so 
’ that the density of this fluid is uniform. Then each of these points has an 
equal chance of representing the system selected initially at random. Let 
^this cloud of points move for any time in accordance with the equations 
of motion of the system. Then from the conservation of energy, it follm;# 
that the points will at the end of the time t still lie between the surfaces 

and E + dE, and from the equation ^ it follows that the fluid will 

of uniform density. The number of points which, after time t, 
represent systems possessing the property P will accordingly be a fraction 

of the whole, and therefore the same fraction measufes the prob- 
ability that the system shall pdhsess the property P after time t 

It follows that if a conservative system is found always to p^ess the 
property P after a sufficient time has elapsed, this can only be because 
the ratio Fi ; F, is infinite. The following definitions will be convenient: 


Definitions. A propertj/ P wkicH is suck that the ratio W^j W^ is infinite 
pill he called' § ,wrml property of the system, 

A vystem which possesses all the normal properties of which it is capable 
Pill ie iimd, lo be in thi normal state. 
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§ 7 - 89 ] The Normal State 

So long as a system is thought of as having only a finite number 2n of 
coordinates, it is natural to expect the ratio WijWi corresponding to any 
property P to have a finite value, but as soon as 2n is made infinite, it is 
not surprising that TFi/IFg, which will in general be a function of n, should 
become infinite or zero. 

. t. 

88 . We are now in a positiqjQ to answer the question as to what is the 
final state to be expected in a conservative system. 

The system will be capable of possessing certain properties Pi, P^, P 3 , .... 
These properties will, in general, change with the time, some .of them very 
slowly, some more quickly, some with extreme rapidity. We may suppose 
that the property Pi may in general be expected to change in a time 
coinpai;able with ^i, the property in a time comparable with and so on. 

After a time t which is very large compared with all of the quantities 

^ 2 , •••> the system will have had ample time to change all its properties. 
The influence of the initial conditions will in a sense have disappeared ; the 
representative point in the generalised space will have had time to move 
awhy from the special regions in which it may have started, where any 
normal property does not hold. The system may therefore be expected to 
possess all the normal properties, and therefore to be in the normal state. 

89 . A complication can arise from the possibility of the system having 
properties which are ’not capable of change at all, or for which the time of 
change is infinite. 

For instance, if a system is perfectly self-contained and subject to no 
external influence, its angular momentum must of necessity remain always 
equal to its initial value. Thus the property of the system having an angular 
momentum lying between certain limits is one which the system cannot 
acquire with the lapse of time ; either the system will possess this property 
at starting, or will never possess it. An Examination of the generalised 
space will shew that one value of the angular momentum, namely zero, is 
common to all of the generalised space except certain infinitesimal regions — 
for this property of having zero angular momentum, the ratio W^jW^ in the 
notation introduced in § 87 is infinite. But unless the system happens to 
have started with zero angular momentum, no time will be sufficient for this 
value of the angular momentum to be acquired. Thus the having of zero 
angular momentum, although a normal property of the system, is not to be 
regarded as an essential of the normal state; it is not r^uired by the 
definition of the normal state, for it is not a property^of whmh the system 
is capable. 

On the 6 tW. hand if the system , is capable of varying its angular . 
momentum^ then tbe property of having the normal value for its angular 
momentum must be regarded as one of the properties of the normal state. 
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iPar instance, let the system be a gas enclosed in a fixed closed vessel. 
Except in very special cases, such as that referred to in § 42, the gas can 
change its angular momentum, and it is easily seen that the possessing of 
zero angular momentum is one of the normal properties of the system. 
Hence in the final state of the system we must expect the angular 
momentum of the gas to be zero. 

90. One property which can never be changed in a conservative system 
is that of having a certain value for the energy. For this reason, in defining 
the normal state, we considered only systems having a specified amount of 
energy, namely energy between E and E-k^dE, In the same way if the 
system hes^ther quantities or properties which are invariable, account must 
be taken of this invariability in specifying the normal state. The various 
implications which may arise in this way are somewhat difficult to 'discuss 
in general terms, but are not difficult to treat in particular cases, as the 
various examples which occur in the present book will shew. 

The Normal Partition of Energy. 

91. The normal properties which may be considered first are those asso- 
ciated with the partition 5>f energy. 

If the 2n coordinates of position and velocity (135) are now denoted by 
^ 2 » i- the energy E will be of the general form 

. (150). 

Let us however suppose that the energy E can be divided into separate 
and distinct parts E^, ..., such that Ei depends only on one group of 

jcoordinates, say dj, ; E^ depends only on another gi^oup, distinct 

from the, former, and so on. Also let it be supposed that 

^h of these groups contains a numb^{«, ^, ...) of coordinates which is so 
/jgr^t 4hat it may he treated as infinite. Then 

< E^ da, ... d,) (d,4.i, d,4.2> ••• ^«+t) + (1^1)* 

Let us define the property P as being possessed by the system when 
»tliere is a certain partition of energy, namely one in which 

. El lies within a small range Ei to Ei 4* dEi, 

E% \ ,, „ „ E 2 to E^'k' dE^f etc. 

Then the volume Wi of the generalised space, within which the property P 

holds, is given by 

Fj*J)J...-/ddxdd2...ddBn (153), 

where the integration is taken throughout the region defined by th 
conditions 

(di, dg, dj) < ....(16^),, 

...(ijssx 

and so on. : 
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The integral may be written in the form of the product 

in which the first integral has to be taken within the limits specified by 
(154), the second integral within the limits (155), and so on. Clearly the 
first integral in the product can depend only on and dE^, and so must 
be of the form Fi{E^)dE^, . Similarly, the second must be of the form 
/ 2 (^a) and so on. Thus we must have 

{E,)F,{E,)... dE,dE, (157). 

It would now be possible to attempt to evaluate the ratio W-^jW^ (cf. § 87), 
but it will be easiest to attack first the simpler problem of finding for what 
values of JE'i, .E'a, ... the ratio W^jW^ has its maximum value. In other words, 
we shall search for the most probable partition of energy without at first 
attempting to prove that it is a normal partition. 


92. Since + 1^2 represents a constant space for all partitions of 
energy, namely the total space for which E lies within fixed limits E and 
E 4 - dEy it follows that W^j will be a maximum when is a maximum. 
If Eu E^y ... refer to that particular partition of energy which makes a 
maximum, then 8 log will vanish when Ei, E^y... are subjected to slight 
variations ^Ei, BE^y ... provided these variations are subject to the condition 


t 8 £'i + 8^2+...=0 (158), 

expressing that the total energy remains unaltered. Thus we must have 

d log BE,+ ... = 0 (159), 

for all value&of BE^, BE^y which satisfy relation (158). 


Replacing BE^ by - BE^ - 8^3 - equation (159) becomes 

_ dAogF\(^[ ^ i d logj;(jg») _ dlogfi(£i) j 
[ dEi ) ( dAj dEi j 

' 4...=0...(160), 

and, since this must now be true for all values of BE^, BE ^, ..., we must have 


d log F, (E,) _ d log F, (E,) _ 

^dEr^-^ 

The solution of these equations, together with 

E^Ei + E2’{- (Ifi2), 

will give the most probable partition of energy for a system of assigned total 
energy E. 

For the, moment we shall not attempt to prove that this partition of 
energy represents a normal state ; we shall assume this provisionally, and 
prov^ it later for the special cases in which it is of importance. 
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Thermodym/mcSi Entropy and Temperature, 

93. Let us put 

(163). 

Suppose that a quantity dQ of energy is added to the system from outside. 
^ Since the system is supposed conservative, the effect of this must be to increase 
the total energy of the system from ^ to + dE, where dE = dQ, and in doing 
so, 'it may lie supposed to increase Ex, E ^, to Ex -f dEx, E^ + dE ^, where 

: di^\ + di&,+ ...«dQ (164). 

We shall suppose that before and after, and also during, the addition of 
heat, |he partition of energy is always the most probable, so that equations 
(161) are true at every instant. 

The change produced in P is, from equation (163), given by 

: dP = dB. + dE. + (165). 


JFrom equation (161), the coefficients of dEx, dE^, 
all the same value. Call this k, then 


in this equation have 


dP = A'(dL^ + d^2'^...) = ^dQ (166). 

This shews that kdQ is a perfect differential, or in other words that k is an 

integrating multiplier of the differential dQ. 

94 . From general thermodynamical theory, another integrating^ultiplier 

’ . . . 1 * . 

of the differential dQ is known, namely where T is the temperature 

measured on the thermodynamical scale. If 6 is the entropy we know that 

d<i> = ^ * ,:....(167); 

this is in feet the simplest expression of the Second Law of Thermodynamics. 

circumstance that both k and l/T are found to be integrating 
inultfjl^hrs of the differential .dQ does not of^^courise justify us in identifying 
if With^/T. It does enable^us, however, to establish a simple relation between 
them.' * 

m The energy E of the system will in general depend on a number 
, 0 ^ ... specifying the physical state of the system or of its 
fliitferent /parts. Thus the amount %f heat dQ which must be added to 


produce any spwified change must be of the form 

dQ ~ Xd^ 4* il/dij + i^d^ + . . . (168), 

(c£ equation (486) below for a specific instance) and we shall have 

. dPtmlcLd^^kMd^^kNd^-V .....(169). 

Hence we mus|,haye . \ 

kLm~^ kM^~, etc ....(170^ 
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93 - 97 ] Introdmtion of the Temperature 

Similarly, from rebtion (167) we obtain 


It follows that 


I a<f) if , 

^ ^ ^ 

0^ ^ 07? _ _ 

d<f> ^ ^ 

0f 0i; 0f 


(171). 


( 172 ), 


the value of each fraction being kT, From this it follows that there must be 
a functional relation between P and </>, say P* /(</>). On substituting this 
value of P into equation (172), this equation becomes 


¥(4>) 


k=-rpf'{<i>) 


.(173), 


where f {<}>) stands for » expressing the relation between the two in* 
tegrating factors k and 1/T. 


96. The quantity k is, however, the value of each of the fractions in 
equation (161), Thus equation (173) gives the value of Pj 

in terms of ^ f and so on for Pj, Ps, . . .. The value of Pi would obviously 


be changed by a change in temperature, but it could not be altered by a 
change in which the temperature T remained unaltered while the entropy 
was changed by an alteration in some parts of the system not involving that 
of energy Pi* Thus Pi cannot be changed by changes in </>, and therefore 
k as given by equation (173) cannot be changed by changes in </>. It follows 
that /' (</>) must be a constant. 


Let this constant be denoted by ^ 


then k = 


RT 


97. Equations (ICl) now become 

d log Pi (Pj) d log Pa (Pa) 

dPi dPa 


1 


.(174), 


while the relation P = /(<f>) becomes 

P ae i </) 4- a constant (17 5). 


Thus the entropy is given by 

</) = PP 4* a constant .....(176), 

or agaiii, on comparing equations (163) and (157), 

^ « P log TFi + a constant ....(177). 
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This last result throws a flood of light on the meaning of the analysis 
of the last few sections. It shews that the partition of energy which is most 
likely — ie, for which Wy is a maximum — is exactly that which makes the 
entropy a maximum. If we like to assume, as a gen'feral physical principle, 
that every system tends to a final state in which the entropy is a maximum, 
then this state must be that for which Wi is a maximum, and must therefore 
be given by equations (174). If this assumption is made, it follows at once 
that the configuration for which TT, is a maximum is also one for which 
IFj/TFa is infinite, and therefore is the normal state as defined in § 87. But 
this assumption need hardly be made, for, as we shall see (§ 103), a direct 
proof can be given in all ca^es which are of physical importance. 

Equipartition of Energy. 

99. Equations (174) give E^y completely in terms of the tempera- 

ture, but they can only be solved in the special cases in which the functions 
Fi{E^y etc. can be evaluated, and of these the only case which is of any 
physical importance is that in which Ei is a hon^tgeneous quadratic function 
of the coordinates involved. This covers the case of E^ being kinetic 
energy, or the potential energy of small displacements from a position of 
equilibrium, or the energy of any type of isochronous vibration. 


100. Let the coordinates w^hich enter in'J5^i be supjx>sed, as in § 91, to 
be 5 in number, and let be given by 

El. - /, (^„ ^2, . . . 0») - c„ 0,^ -f + . . . -f 2c,, (178). 

Then Fi{E^)dEi is by definition the value of the integral 

Jf...fd0,d0,...d0, •.*. (179), 

taken over all values of B^y ^ 2 , ... ^, for which f {B^, B 2 , ...Bg) lies between Ej 

lihear transformation of the old coordinates, new coordinates 
4>if can be o^in^ such that the value of E^ in these coordinates is 


(180), , 

and if /a is the modulus of this transformation, namely 

0 ( 9 i, 92, ... 9 «) 

value of the integral (179) will be 

jj • • • J d(f>i d(l>2 • > • d(l>g (181), 


The value of this integral, taken for all values of the variables for which 
a ( 1 ^* + <^ 2 * + . . . + 0#*) is less than E ^ , is equal to p times the volume of a sphere 

of raditis \J{^^ ^ space of s-difiensions. It is therefore 


T(4.+ I)' 
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By diHerentiation with neSpect to Ex, the value olj^the integral, taken for all 
values of. for which + ... + <]b,») }ies between and 

+ is^ '• 

and this -is precisely the quantity which has been called Fx(,Ex)'dEx. Thus 
we have the required value of ^ 

‘ ; i’,(jEr,) = ^ ,......(184). 

The most probable partition of energy is given by equations (174), so that 
in this most probable partition, E, is given by 

dlogi? ’,(^,) 1 

dBx ~RT 

leading at once, on using the value of {E^) just found, to 


Since we have already supposed 5 to be a very great number, the difference 
between ^5 — 1 and may be neglected. Also for all the parts of the energy, 
say E^, £^ 3 , for which the energy function is quadratic, the most probable 
lvalues of the energy may be evaluated in the same way, and so we find that 
partition of energy is given, as regards those parts of the 
Inbfgy for which the energy-function is quadratic, by the equations 

Ei^^sRTf E 2 — ^tRTf etc. (186), 

where t, ... are the number of coordinates concerned in the quadratic 

functions AV, .... " 


101. It isjHow possible to prove that, as far at least as these parts of the , 
energy are con 6 toed, the partition of energy ^.pressed by equations (186) is - 
lot only the most likely partition, but also expresses a " normal ” partition in 
^he sen^ of § 87 ; that is to say, this partition is infinitely more probable than 
my other* . ^ 


102. Let i^i, £* 2 , . . . specify the most probable partition of energy as given 
^^nations (186), and let Ei + € 1 , + specify any other partition of 

mergy corresponding to the same total energy. Then we must have 


. ' . ' e, + €3 + ... = 0 (187). 

t'ue general value of IFi is seen from equations (167) and (163) to be 

, .(188), 

^hile the whol^ value of Wi 4* will be ♦ 

Wx+W,= jj... e^deide, (189). 
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^jFor the partition 



f El €i, E% + €»» ••• 

% log Fi (El + €i) 




p) 


where P© is.® sum of constant terms not involving Cu Ca* **»i so is the value 
of P for the partition of energy Ei,E ^, .... Expanding the . logarithm, we 
obtain 

^1 


P-P« 


= s |l h 


isRT 




■ and in virtue of relation (187), the 6rst term in this sum vanishes^ leaving 


P-P. = -Sr 


, + J S’’ 


,.(il90). 


s*{RTy 

V ‘ It has already been seen ^hat the only stationary value of P is given by 
; = 0. This makes P = Po, and an inspection of the right-hand oi 

equation (190) shews that this value is a true maximum. It follows that the 
right-hand of equation (190) is negative for all values of the es. 

As we recede from the value e, = ej = . . . = 0, it is clear that P — Po becomef 
finite as soon as e, becomes comparable with k/s.RT, e.j with >Jt.RT, and sc 
on. For such values of 6„e„ ... the first term of (190) is infinitely greatei 
than any of the succeeding tenns, and the value of P-l\ reduces to 


^ ^'‘~~^s(RTf 

For values of € 1 , 6 *, ... greater than these P— P© becomes equal to — 00 , sc 
V that vanishes in comparison with e " 

It follows that the whole value of the integral (189) comes from a smal 
raifge of values surrounding the values €i = e8=...=0; i,e. the values 0 
El, given by equations (186). Thus the integral (189) reduces to thi 

right4land member of equation (188), the small range dEi being con^arabl 
' 'With ETi the small range dE^ being comparable with *Jt,RT, and so or 
Thfese small ranges are of course small in comparison with the whole value 

' * F E 

^ Et , ... ; thus dEi is comparable with dP, with and so on. 

With such values for the small ranges dEi, dEt the value of -I- 9: 

^ given by equation. (189) becoipes identical with the' value of ITi' given.-l^ 
equation (188). Thus we have W^IWt infinite, shewing that the partitiogj 
energy now under consideration is a normal property of the system. ») 

We have accordingly shewn that those parts of a system, say Pi, Pi, t 
which the energy is of quadratic type, will necessarily tend to the partitiq 
of energy specified by equations (186). These equations b^pfOM the ^Fheoi^ 
of.%aipartition of Enet^;, 
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The merav to he exacted for am vart o^he t(M:t 
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The energy to he expected for any part total energy which canoe 

expressed as a mm of squares is at the rate of ^RT for every squared term in 
this part of the e^frgy, ^ 


103. The piix)of *that the remaining parts of the system, if any, in which 
the energy is not of this type, will necessarily tend to the partition of energy 
given by ^nations (174) is more difficult. ^ In place of equation (191), 
wehave* 




and the sign of the terms on the right must necessarily be a matter of 
uncertainty so long as the form of the energy-function remains unspecified, 
It is, however, clear that the arrangement of the loci =con8., E^ = cons., etc., 
in the generalised space must, in every case, be of the same general type as 
that in the simpjie case just considered, from which we may infer that P — Po 
must, in the more general case also, be of negative sign. It again follows 
that Wi/Wi must be infinite, so that the most probable partition of energy, 
as expressed by equations (174), is now seen to be a normal property of the 
system, 

P We accordingly see that every system must pass to a final state in which 
Wi, and therefoi^e also the Entropy, is a maximum. In this way we obtain 
air analytical proof of* the second law of thermodynamics, which may now 
^>e regarded as being on a mathematical, instead of on a purely empirical 
basis. 


Law of Distribution of Coordinates. 

104, Not only will there be a nonnal partition of energy, but there will 
also be a normal Way for the separate coordinates to be arranged so as to give 
this particular energy. This has already beeii found in Chapter III for the 
simple case of a gas composed of molecules which behave like hard elastic 
spheres, A similar methq|i may be applied to the more general problem. 

Let us suppose that part of the dynamical system under consideration 
consists of N similar units, which we may think of as molecules for definiteness, 
each unit possessing p degrees of freedom, and therefore having its state 
specified by %p quantities ^i, </>«,... these being coordinates of position 
and their corresponding momenta, as in § 78. 

Imagine a' generalised space of 2p dimensions constructed, having 

as ortliogoQal bWdinates. Then the state of any molecule of the system, 
can be ' tepresjKhted by a s^gle point in this space, namely th^ point whose 
coordipates^are ^equal tg. the coordinates <^4, ^ apecii(ying th^ state. 
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bbe . molecules cod be represented by a collection of points J^n this space, on 
^int for each molecule, jproblem before us is that of finding the la] 
ftcoording to which these poii^ are distributed in the space. . . 

L|t T denote the density of points in this space — the quantity which w 
Eire tryini? to find— *so that ^ 

„ , r rd^jd^ ... 

will be the number of points (or molecules) such that <f>i lies between an 
^between ^ and ^a + d^, and so on. 

' . Thus f is a function of •••4>Qp> 


106 . Following the procedure adopted in §§ 43, 60, let the whole space h 
divided up into n small rectangular elements of volume, each of equal size c 
and let these be identified by numbers 1, 2, 3, .... Let us fix our attentio 
on a special distribution of points, which is such that the number of poini 

in elements 1, 2, 3, ... are respectively a,, a^, a, Let any distribution < 

points giving these particular numbers Oj, Oa, tt,, ... be spoken of as 
distribution of class A. Similarly any distribution of points giving anoth< 
set of numbers 6i, h, 6s, ... may be sjwken of as a distribution of class J 
Bmd so on. ► ' 


... Each point in the original generalised space of § 80 will correspond 1 
complete distribution of points in the space now under consideratioj 
rhQ distribution corresponding to some of these original points will be 
^stnbution 6f points of class A, corresponding to others it will be a distr 
^'tion of class B, and so on. We proceed to evaluate the volume, say W 
of the original generalised space which is such that the points in it represei 
for which the distribution of coordinates is of class A. 

- This volume is readily seen to be given by 




N\ 


Aj ! CL^\ CL ^ i . 


7 //- dx.dx.dx, 093 ).^ 


In this expression the first factor represen!s, as already in § 43, ti 
number of ways in which it is possible to distribute the N points repn 
the N different molecules, between the n different elements, subjc' 
only to the condition of the final arrangement being of type A. T1 
TOtnaining factor, say given by 

{ 19 ^^ 

^presents the volume of the generalised space which corresponds to^w 
;biae of these arrangements, Xi> coordinates of parts oD^l 

OTStem other than the N molecules under consideration. If we write 
... Nl 


o,!a,!tt,l..^ .... 
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a'- '- ’ 

and use a. similar notation for “a system of class then the volumes 

••• are •’y ' > I 

■ Using-^Stirling's Theorem, ^ ih § 44, we .find '■ ;* ' ■ 

" lo| ffj ■? (-y + i).log Jy - i (n - 1) log 2v - T (a. + i) loga, .1(197), 
and if^W m; .^nation , . , . . 

' ,, . , V 

this gives as the value of (cf. equation (73)) 

^ (27rN) .(199); 

Since etc., it is clejir that is proportional to ^ 

The most probable partition of energy is obviously obtained by making 
Wj a maximum, and therefore # a minimum, for different values oi 
Ui, Oa,-*- 

As in 1^45, we find for the variation of K 

8ir4T{i<.g^+i + i}K (200). 

I ‘ The variatfons Soj, ^Oj, ... are not independent. They are necessarily 
connected by two relations, and in some cases by more. Of the two relations 
which are certain, the first expresses that the total number of molecules is 
equal to the prescribed number N; it is therefore expressed equation 

T8a, = 0 (201), 

which is obtained on variation of the equation 

Ta. = iy'* .T.(202). 

• = 1 

f The second relation expresses that the total energy of the N molecules 
equal to the allotted amount Ei, Let €i denote the energy associated^ 
with a molecule represented by a point in cell 1, so that ej is a function of 
</>i, (j>ti . , . the coordinates of the first cell. Let^e, be the energy associated 
with a molecule represented by a point in cell 2, and so on. Then the 
total energy of the N molecules, when the distribution of coordinates is of 
class A, will clearly be (ti€i + agf* d- so that we must have J ^ 

* i > ■ V T €,a,^E,.. ..;.(20.3), 

" : v;' 

and on variatjon of this we obtain ^e relation 
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win .lu ^^uiit^rui w ut3rivt;u iruui e^utn/iuuis 


i|jr thi3 same^ 


that the^total of some quantity jjl summed 


aU the will^have an assigned value. The ^iht 

SnU W 6f th^liniqi" ^ ^ 

' »■ ■ •*« 


■(205). 1 


and the corresponding relation between the quantities Sc^f So,, ... w^l be 

- ■ ^ TMa, = 0 ;.,.^(20e). ii 

f In many problems there will be six equations of this type, the different 
1 ^% representing three components of linear momentum, and three com- 
ponents j>f angular momentumwjfr We may, however, be content to take one 
relation**^ t)q)ical of all, and shall suppose to be given by the equations 
just written down. 

Following a well-known procedure, we now multiply equations (201), 
(204), (206) by undetermined multipliers p, q, r, and add corresponding 
members of these equations and equation (200). We obtain ^ 

aA- = T |l + + log + rM,[ Sa., 

and the maximum value of K is now given by the equation 

^ («=1» 2,. 

N ■ -'<1 2 

Since a,, a*, ... are all supposed to be large quantities, the term ^ may 

b^ neglected, and we obtain ' ^ 

“ ^„e-a+P)e-(«'.+%) ....(207). 

If f- te the quantity definfki in ej^ression (192) the value of will \ 
r<tf, where t refers to the s-th cell. Equation (207) becomes » 

r 5= — s’' s “ 

^ ^ nco 

aiid since equation (207) was true for every cell, this equation will hold for 
all values of ^i, ... Changing the constants, this equation may bs 

rewritten, * . 

.,(20^ 

in which the one typiotd quantity /x is now replaced by the^hotual seij^ 
qt^iaties fii, /<„.... Using this value for t, the law of^ T " 
epordh^tesf. (cf. Expression (102)) is seen to be given by , 
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In particular c^ise m which tber^ ai^ uo constant quantities except 
the .energyj-.this reduce to 




... d<l>y, 


::.(2m 


'Ty ' f , 

106. Suppose that certain of the crfardinates, say (f>i, ...>„ ent( 

into the energy e only through their squares, so that the value of e is < 

the fom) ' f ^ 

e=ii8ii#>i* + iA^»*+ + +^> 

where 4* does not involve <f>i, ... but only ^,+i, <^«+ 2 , ... <f>^- Then the 

law of distribution may be written in the form 

This shews that there is no correlation between the distributions of 
4>i,4hi,‘-<f>s- The law of distribution of any single coordinate, say is 
of the form^ , 


,)...(e~ d<f>i) e “ *** dd>,+i ■ 


.( 211 ), 


i^the constaht being determined from the condition that the integral, taken 
s-from (/.==-» to <^ = + 00 , shall be equal to unity. 

The mean value of the contribution from to the energy is 

Jq 

and similarly "for .the other coordinates. The mean value of 

+ ... + 

. is accordingly^ and since this has also bedn seen to be equal (cf. Equations 
^86)) to isRT, we must have 

. 2hRr^\, 

expressing the constant h in terms of the temperature. 

Of the coordinates which enter the energy only through' 

their squares, thifee may always be taken to be the velocities u, v, w. The 
results obtained in this section may accordingly be expressed by the 
equations;;^ ^ * 

. imw* - iwti’ = i A*/*** = • • • = ® ^ 

'■>i\ ,, - ‘S. . t 

expressing the theorem of equipartition of energy in a new form. 
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JSXAHPLBS OF Distribution of coordinates. 

Gas viith infinitesimal hard spherical molecules, 

107 . As a first instance pf the use of the formulae just obtained, we may 
ipply them to the case of the gas already considered in Chapter II, in which 
/he molecules are infinitely small hard elastic spheres, the exteipal physical 
Conditions being the same at every point of the space occupied by the 
jas. Such molecules have only three degrees of freedom, representing their 
ireedom to move in space, so that the 2p coordinates <^>a, ... reduce to 
ihe six coordinates u, v, w, ccy y, z. The number of molecules which at any: 
natant will be in collision will be infinitesimally small, so that the potential 
mergy of the gas, arising out of the elastic forces at collisions, will always be 
nfinitesimal, and so may be neglected in comparison with the kinetic energy, 
rhe total energy of the gas may accordingly be supposed given by 

A" = 4213), 

I 'V 

(o that € in formnla (209) may be put equal to + We may 

iurther take /*,, /x,, the three components of linear momentum to be 
dentical with mu, mv, mw, and Pa the three components of angulajr 

nomentum to be given by 

V /Lt 4 = m (ytu *- zv) etc. 

. Thus the law of distribution is found to be 

v I dudvdwdxdydz ...(214). 

^The quantities 0, h, Ti, r^, r^, r^, r<,, as yet undetermined, can be 

evaluated from a knowledge of the total number of molecules, the total 
total momenta, by the method already gsed in § 26. 

xoa No rdass^rotation. In the commonest case in which the gas has no^ 
Ibotion of rotation as a whole, each of the three components of angular 
nomentum of the whole gas must vanish, and this is easily seen to lead to 
she cpnditions r 4 « r, « r# ^ 0. The law of distribution is now seen to be 


V ‘ ♦ ' ' / dudvdufd^dydz (215). 

^ This can also be expressed in the form 

.......,.(216),^ 


n which Z>, Uo, v®, Wo stre new constants, and it is easily found that the com^; 
^nents of the total mom|ntum of the N molecules are 
K> that are the components of the velocitj^ of mass-motion of th# 

as in § 26. The circumstance that ac, y, z now occur only through th^ 
Ulibrniatials dJtdydz, sheyf^ that the law of distribution of velocitiesTis 
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th®'sairne-af every ^int of tfie’gas. On replabing DU by where fl is the 

whole voluHi0 of gas, the law of distribution of velocities alone is found to be 

•‘■fe ' 'i- ' ' ' 

agreeing exactly with formulae (25) and (102), and incidentally identifying^ 
the h of this chapter with the h previously used. 

109. ^ ^0 mass’-motion. When there is no mass-motion vanish, 

and the lav^ of distribution (215) reduces to 

dudvdwdxdydz (218X > 

agreeing of course with (101), on putting (7(1 = A. 

110. External field of force. Let the molecules be acted on by an- 
external field of force, such that a molecule at x, y, z has potential energy 

X being a function of x, y, z but not of m, v, w. Then, in addition to the 
kinetic energy expressed by equation (213), the molecules have potential 
energy 2x> and the total energy is 

E [^m {if? ^ : (219). ^ 

The value of e in formula (209) may now be taken to be 

(w^ + -h 10^) + X* 

In the case in, which fhere is neither mass-rotation nor mass-motion, the law 
of distribution of coordinates becomes 

e-^xdudvdwdxdydz ^220). 

This formula shews that at every point of the gas the law of distribution 
of velocities is simply 

Ae~^^^^^^+^^dudvdw (221), 

and so is identical with that already found for a gas not influenced by an 
external field of force. ^Integrating with respect to w, vl w, formula (220) 
becomes 

^ ; . .( 222 )/ • 

giving the law of distribution with respect to the x, y, z coordinates. This, 
however, is simply the law .of distribution of density in the gas. If p is the 
density in the element dxdydz, expression ^(222) must be the same as 

-dJUydz, so that 

*(223), 

where is ^ constant given by po « C /^ and so is the density at points 

which x* 0 . 
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Molecules of Ji'n^ size. 

111. fey r^asbning exactly similar to that used in § 57, it is clear that 
hhe law of distributiSi of velocities (221) must hold even when the molecules 
eoB of finite size. The law of distribution of density (223) will not, however, 
W valid except molecules of infinitesimal size. 


Molecules of complex structure. 

112. If the molecule has possibilities of internal motion and of rotation, 
|ls energy e will be of the form 

€ * (tt* 4- + fi + er, 

- where £<, Sr denote respectively the energies of internal motion and rotation 
Corresponding to these motions there will be coordinates of position anc 
velocity <f>i, <^ 2 ! ••• the energies ei, €r being functions of these coordinates 
' The law of distribution of coordinates, in the special case of no mass-motioi 
or mass-rotation, is seen from formula (210) to be 

,..(224), 

y shewing that the law of distribution of velocities alone is the sami 
as foir infinitely small hard spherical molecules, namely that given by formu^ 

X22ix ; 


A mixture of molecules of different kinds. 

113. Ex^tly the same method can be applied to a mixture of molecule 
of different kinds. The method is quite general, but for simplicity of state 
Ament we may suppose that there are only two kinds of molecules presen 
The first kind will be supposed identical with the molecules already considere 
■ in § 104, the second kind will he supposed to he of mass m', and to hftv 
^ coordinates of position and velocity 

— ...(225). 

* We follow the methods of §§ 105, 106 ; there will be two equations of tl 
type of (201-), one for each kind of molecules, but only one equation as befoi 
of the type of (204), (206). The laws of distribution are readily seen to be i 
follows : 

■ ‘ - For the first kind of molecules (cf. formula (209)) : 

(2^f^ 


For the second kind of molecules : 

.(227). 

Here *, fh, th. ••• refer aa before to the energy and momenta of moleci^ 
.of;;t#'firist^d, while ... are the corresponding qua- ' 
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molecules of the sec^d kind. The constants 0, & are different for the two 
kinds of;|»o|goul^8,.l)Ut the constants h, r«, are the same for both. 

The discussions of H 107-^112 can he applied equally to a mixture of 
gases. Two particular results may he noticed as being of special importance. 

X When there is mass-motion but no mass-rotation, the laws of distribu- 


tion of the^^, Vj w coordinates will b,e (cf. ^ 108, 112) 

jA ^ dw : . . . . .(228), 

.(229), 


and these formulae are true for molecules of finite size, and capable of rotation 
or internal motion, as also for molecules acted on by external fields of force. 
The constants h, Wo, Vq^ Wo are the same in the two formulae. When there is 
no mass-motion, the formulae assume the simpler forms f 

(230), 

! (231). 

IL When the molecules are supposed infinitely small, and are acted on 
by an external field of force, the laws of distribution of density in space are 
(cf. formula (223)) 

(232), 

(233). 

Here p, p' are the densities of the two kinds of g{is, % is the potential 
energy of a molecule of the first kind in the field of force, and is the 
corresponding quantity for a molecule of the second kind. If the field is 
such that th^. potential energies are proportional to the masses, we may put 


% = wt r, « mfVy and the formulae become 

= : (234), 

\p' ^ p'e-'^hm'v (235). 


^olecula?' and Atomic Dissociation and Aggregatmi. 

114. A final and important illustration of the method is found m its 
application to the case in which the molecules are not of fixed permanent 
types, but are capable <rf dissociation and recombination, or of forming, 
molecular* aggregatib. ^ 

^For simplicity in exposition, it will be assumed that the unit^ under 
discussion are molecules, and that the compound structures formed of these 
units areii molecular aggregates. The same analysis will apply, with suitable 
limitations when the units are atoms and the aggregates are molecules, and 
also, ais^inathematical theory is concerned^ „when the ^units' 

are the aggregates are . atoms or moleculeA* 



the different iy^' of 'units be distinguished by the suffixes a, p, fir, 
mJ let the various ' types of aggregates which can be fl&med out of them bs^ 
idicated by the suffixes afi, ^y , ..., a^7» •••» The ' aggregate is'bfr. 
►urse formed of the two simple units a and in combination, and so oh#.;' 

Some conv^tion or definition is necessary to determine the exact stage : 
i which the separate units are to be considered replaced by the aggregate; 
rstein«. or ryice versa. ‘ Let two units not influenced by each other 

Efit. so that the energy of this pair of units is As 

le units approach within one another’s influence this expression for the- 
lergy of the combined system will not in general be adequate ; we must, 
Id to it certain cross tenns depending on the coordinates of bot^ units, 
►enote these by then the energy of the system, say will be 

ive^by- E,,=,E,+ Ei> + W^ : (236). 

We say th|t the units a, (i lose their identity as separate units, and 
lat the aggregate comes into existence as soon as becomes appreciable,, 
nd similarly for the reverse process. Thus aggregation takes place as 8<mn 
s FI,, attains to a value which differs appreciably from zero ; dissociation 
skes place as soon as F., falls to a value which does not differ appreciably 
torn zero. 


" 116. M|e shall suppose the number of units of type a not in combination: 
o.be jST,, and similar meanings attach to Nf, ... Nafy, .... The total 

lumber of units of type «, whether in combination or not, will be taken to be 
I,, and similar meanings are assigned to 91,, 9Jy, etc. As motions and changes 
ake place in the whole system, the quantities ilT,, ... ••• Ar„,y, ... vary, 

iwing to the occurrence of dissociations and recombinations, but* Ihe quantities 
R,, 98,, 98y remain permanently the same. By a process of pure counting, we 
UTive at the equations 

+ + i\r.y+ ... + 2iV.. + iV.,y+ ... = 91. (287), , 

AT, + Af«, + Nfiy + . . . + 2Af,, + N a,Y + . . . “ 91, (238). 

J- For the Na separated systems of type a, we shall supposd the law o1 
I^stribution of the cooixiinates ... of the system to be denoted bj 

<f>tf ••')» 80 that the number of these systems having coordinates withir 
i range ... will be 

^ Nafa{<l>lt (239), ^ 

ind this, reverting to a notation already used in § 13, will also be denoted^} 

<k*--)d4>id(}h (240), 

30 that Ta^Nafs* Similar meanings will be attached to the symbol 
... etc^ We have, from the meaning of the law of distribution 
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0 that rt:. • 

To save printing we shall denote the right-hand member of this equation 
)y ^ that our equation becomes 

ind equations (237), (238), etc^^become 

= pTa + 4* • • • + 2^** +^«^y + (242), 

+ ..• + 2^T/j^ -f P'Ta^y + (243). 

Throughout all changes, the quantities 3?ai 91^, ••» remain unaltered; the 
mergy also remains unaltered, and if this be denoted by (S, its v^ue is 
^ven by * • . V 

(S ...4- ^^A’a/5Ta/3 4- (244), 

116. Let us agree to adopt the artifice explained in §§ 50, 105, to limit 
the variation of the coordinates of the various types of molecules to a 
Bnit^^range. Let us divide up the possible range of ^coordinates for a 
single molecule of type ot i^to n* equal “cells,” the possible rangier a single 
molecule of type /3 into equal cells, and so on. The range for a corn^ 
pound molecule of type a/8 will then be cells, if for the moment we 
regard any combination of an a molecule with a /8 molecule as a compound 
of the a/8 type. If we only regard these as forming a double molecule when 
the intermofecular force exceeds a certain amount, then it follows that 
double molecules can only occur in certain of thesejiaji^ cells, and not in all 
—it does not at present matter in how many, y 

Let us now consider a special class of system — class A — in which there 
are ' / , ' 

tti, a, single molecules of type a in the respective w* cells, 

0ii *** ff » >» »> ” * ” ” ** (^ 45 )> 

(«/8)i, (0/8)2,.. double » » >» » - 

and so on. 

Each arrangement of molecules which form a system of class A wiU be 
^presented in an element of the generjilised space which forms a ^tion 




n/‘ . . . (n**)^** (n* • • • 

of the whole. Using equations (237), (238), etc. this becomes 

1 




.( 246 ). ' 




of distnbutuig 'thj& t61os; ^ ihe v^6us <s6n^ 
tituent moiecol^ so that conditions (245) are. satisfied is 

iRgl 9^^!... (247) 

|; , a,\ 0,1%/. Al A) ...<o/3)iUai8)s! - ^ ' i 

Here the factor. 9J.! is the number of ways in which the 31* permanent 
onstituent molecules of type cl can be peinnufed inter se^ tti ! is- the number 
f ways in which the molecules in the firet of the n* cells can be permutedf 
nter se, and so on. Expression (247), thci*? gives the number of elements 
vhich represent systems of class A. Multiplying expressions (247) and (8^) 
ogether, we find that the fraction of the whole generalised space which is 
>ccupied by systems of A is 

• ' 0= ^ ^248). 

.. ... «.’• 

117. The value of just found is a generalised form ..of that given 
Sy expression (68). If we proceed as in § 44, using Stirling’s Theorem 
equation (69)] in the form 

Lt log p ! = i log (2*re) + ( p + I) log| , 


^ pace 


we obtain |lIog d* « (7 — S (a, -f log - 


•^(/9.+4)logt-- 

«|3 • C 


- 2 ((a^). + i)log(?^'-.... 

»a ^ 

where C is a constant depending on the constants 31* , 31^ . . . 7i* , . . . . From 
this equation it follows that the normal state is obtained by making JQ 8 
minimum, . where 

log ~ log ^^ + • • • Tafilog~--h (249). I 

The variation of § is subject to the energy equation (244) and t< 
equations of the type (242) expressing the permanency of the separate type! 
of permanent, molecules. If we vary equation (249) and add the variation p 
equation (244) multiplied by an undetermined multiplier X, and that of th( 
equations of the type (242), (243) ... multiplied by we obtain 

»y(log T. + XFa +/ia)8T. +... 

+y(log T*^+ A/i*p + /i* + Srafi + . .. 


I + XBaa + 2/lA«) Sr„ + .* f M 
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and ifo Mndition' that slia^ he 'a', Minimum is given by the systems 
of equations 

- ' ‘ log T. + X^.'+ /*, = 0, etc., 

■. log r*s + “ 0, «tc., 

log 4- Xi^ad + 2/ia = 0, etc., 
etc. 

f 

Changing the constants X, /i* , , and substituting for • • . these 

equations lead at once to the equations 

t/5 =5 

Taa=:J.^e-2M^«+-^a'+W'aa) 

etc. 

In general, for the multiple molecule afiy ... we have 

■ (251). 

These formulae not only give the laws of distribution for molecules which 
are capable of aggregation, but also for ordinary molecules in collision or 
exerting force upon one another in any way. 

4 

118. From the well-known formula in attractions 



where p, V afc density and potential at the point x, y, z, it follows that we 
can write in the form 

l'l^a?y... = i(Xa + X« + Xy + •••). 

whefe is the potential of the molecule of .type a in the field of .inter- 
molecular forces arising from the other molecules, and so oO. Hence in 


equation (251) we may write 

Ta^y... -= fair^fy (f52), , 

where -/‘Xa , etc ( 253 ). 


We may therefore regard the probability of a combination of molecules 
having any specified coordinates as the product of the probabilities of the 
constituei^t molecules having the appropriate coordinates, if we take the 
probability of a molecule of type a having its coordinates withirtdihe usual 
range ... to be 

• (254). 

Since the quantity Xa does not involve the velocity coordinates it is clear 
that th^ analysis of § 106 can be made to apply to this case, and hence that 
the rekhlt ^xpr^ed by equation (212) is true, even when intermolecular 
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, forces are taken into account. Thus we sec, that the law of distribution of 
velocity coordinates is unaltered by the presence of intermolecular forcjcs, and 
' that the law of equipartition of kinetic energy remains valid independently 
of the existence of such forces. 

In particular the law of distribution of velocities of molecules in collision 
with one another is the same as that of free molecules. It is frequently but 
erroneously assumed tha^ molecules which have penetrated a certain distance 
into one another’s fields of force will, on the average, have less kinetic energy 
than corresponding free molecules. Our analysis has shewn that this is not 
the case. 

' Of coiirse a single molecule which moves into a position in which its 
potential energy is x doing, lose kinetic energy x> 1^^^ what is 

often overlooked is that the molecules which do this were not originally 
Average molecules ; they were selected molecules, being those of which the 
kinetic energy initially was greater than Initially their kinetic energy 
was greater than the average: the work done against repulsive forces just 
uses up this excess of energy. The matter is perhaps understood most 
clearly by noticing that the motion of a swarm of molecules into a repulsive 
field of force lessens the density but not the mean kinetic energy (or 
temperature) of the swarni' (cf. § 110). 

Before leaving the subject we must notice the similarity betwe(m the 
‘^effects of an intermolecular and an external field of force. If x<i> instead 
of being the potential of a molecule of type a in an intermolecular field of 
force, had been the potential in a permanent external field of force, then 
the law of distribution of molecules of type a would, by § 1 10, be exactly 
the same as that expressed by (254), except that x<»^ would have been replaced 
by 2x.. 


Maxwell's toeatment of the Partition of Energy. 

119. The doctrine of the equipartition of energy in a system of molecules 
of varying masses was discovered and enunciated by Waterston* in 1845, 
in the paper which has already been referred to. He states the doctrine in* 
the following form : " In mixed media, the mean square molecular velocity is 
inversely proportional to the specific weight of the molecule. This is the 
Aaw of the equilibrium of vis- viva.” Lord Rayleigh, in a footnote, says 
^This is the first statement of a very important theorem. The demonstra- 
tion, however,... can hardly be defended." Exactly the, same theoreni" was 
brought forward independently by Maxwell in 1859, in the British Association 


Phil , Tram , clxxxiii. p. 1. 
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paper already referred to*. He states the proposition: “Two systems of 
molecules move in the same vessel ; to prove that the mean vis-viva of each 
particle will become the same in the two systems.” The question was again 
brought into prominence by the publication of a paper by Boltzmann in 
J8f)lt* In 1^79 Maxwell also published a paper on equipartition in which 
ho regjirded the whole question from a somewhat different standpoint;. In 
what follows we shall treat the question from Maxwell’s point of view, the 
only difference being that the mathematical analysis can be put much more 
concisely by^the help of the conception of a generalised space. 


120 . We again consider the dynamical system of n degrees of freedom 
already specified in § 78. Its configuration is determined by n coordinates 


9i. <h' ••• 9m (255), 

and the n corresponding velocities 

^ 1 , qi, gn (256). 


The kinetic (Uiergy L will be a quadratic function of the n velocities (256), 
and therefore also a (piadratic function of the n momenta 

Pi, P‘z, ••• pn (257) 

(lelnied by the equatioUtS (cf. e{piations (129)) 

= (2o8). 


.It is known to be possible to transform this (piadratic function into a sum 


ojsquares of the form 


C 2 V 2 + . . . + c„ 


(259). 


where the ?;’s are liiu'ar functions of the momenta (257), and are moreover 
such that the modulus of transformation is unity; that is to say 


d_(vuyi, ... Vn) ^ I 

a(pi, p.>, ...pn) 


,(2(30). 


The quantities r/^, ... are spoken of as “ rnornentoids.” Since L must 
'^•’cessarily be positive for all configurations of the system, it is clear that 
•'acli of the coefficients Cj, Co, ...c^ must necessarily be pcKsitive. 


‘Illustrations of the Dynamical Theory of Gases,” Phil. Mtui. Jan. and July, 1800. 
' Works, I. p. 378. 

I ” Studien iiber das Gleichgewicht der lebendigen Kraft zwischen bewegten matericllen 
1 'uikttiii,” Sitzungsher. der K, Akad. Wien, lviii. 

“ On Boltzmann’s Theorem on the average distribution of energy in a system of material 
I'omtfi,” Carnl). Phil Tram, xii. Collected Worh^ n. p, 713, 

-I. 0., 


7 
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We may accordingly express the energy E of the system in the form 


(2C1) 

= F + i (Ci T]^ -f 4- • . . “f* • • * *(2^2), 


where F is the potential energy, and function of the gs only, and Ci, Cg, ... c„ 
are also functions of th(3 ^’s only, 

'f 

121 . We shall now represent all possible configurations and velocities of 
this system in a s})ace of 2>i-dimensions, having 

qu qn. Vu V2* ••• (2fi3) 

as coordinates. In virtue of relation (260), it is clear that any assemblage of 
systems will be represented in the present generalised space by fluid of the 
same density as that by which it was represented in the former generalised 
space of §»8L If therefore the fluid in tlie present space is taken to be 
initially homogeneous, it will rerhain homogeneous throughout all time*. 

The volume of the generalised space for which q^ qi^^^qn within 
specified ranges dq^, dq., ... dqn, while Vd "^2 ••• Vn have all values such that 
E < Zoj is given by 

d(j,d<ji ...df/njjj.--dr),, dt/.j... dt]„ ; (264), 

where Vif Vj Vn have all values subject to 

+ + <2(Z’o--' V) (205). 

The intogi'al is a Dirichlet Integralf of which the value is known to be 



Differentiating with respect to E^, we find that the volume representing 
systems for which q^, f/„ lie within the same range as before, while E 

lies between E>, and E^ + dE, is 

2*y, d<u ■ ■ ■ dq„d/d (c'c, , . . c„; 5 (2£’, - 2 K)i" - 1 . . ,(267). 

If we introduce a new condition that rjji is to lie between 7],^ and dy„^ 
the alterations neces.sary to transform ex])ression (267) to suit the new 

* This trfatiutint ^#*61118 to obviato, lu a fliniple manner, a criticism which has often bmi 
urged against Maxwell's original proof. Maxwell takes cooidinates in wdiich the kinetic energ) 
is already expressed as the sum of squares, and assumes these to form true Lagrangiari c > 
ordinates. Unfortunately it is not always possible to find cooidinates satisfying these condition’. 
To take the simplest case, the kinetic energy of rotation of a rigid body can he expressed! as a 
sum of K<iuares in many ways, but in no case are the coordinates true Lagrangian cootdintttt*^- 
If, for instance, we wTite 

2 L ~ J WX' + + Cwg-, 

wc know that j wj/’/U etc., are not true I/agrangian coordinates, 
t WilUameoti, Integral CalculuiSf p. 820. 
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conditions will consist in writing w ~ 1 for n, lor 2Eq-2V 

nnd introducing th^ new differential d7).n- Making these alterations the 
expression becomes 

i(rt-l) 

2clq,dq2 dqndEdvn ...(268). 

The ratio of this expression to (267), on replacing Vtt by r(^), is found 
to be 

, (2g„ -2F-c. V)H-'-3) 

i'(f«-i)rO) ^ ^ 

This is the fraction for which rja lies between 'tjn und of all the 

systems for which q^, q., ... E lie within the specified small ranges. Write 

Eji ~ ^ ^nVn“ 

SO that Kn is the kiiu'tric energy con-esponding to the momentoid ; then 

dK, 


n^dr)n = 


^iKn 


and thendbre expression (269) becomes 

ru«) dKj^ 

r (in - i) i' (i) ■ ■ (a; v jii" - 2 ) VkI 


.(270). 


ra»-nr 




122. The uK'an value of averaged over all the systems for which 
7 !- 72 '>* 7 n und E lie within the specified ranges, say A',i, is therefore 

V{h)JKn-, 

oi which the value, after integration, is found to be 

E,~y 

n 

se that from symni(‘iry 


Kn^- 


.(271y 
.(272). . 


Tn words, this result states that, averaged through all those parts of the 
.^♦neralised sjmcc in which (/,, 7 . qn ‘‘ind E have spec died values, the energies 
el (he various mohientoids are equal. By addition, it follows that, averaged 
thiough all parts of the generalised space for wliich E lias a given value, 
lh(,. energies of the various momentoids are e([iial. 


123. Formula (269) ex])ress(‘s the laAv of distribution of 7/„, and 
f'>iiuula (270) that of AT,,. These formulae assume special forms when n 
^ery large. 

V^dieii n is vei^y large, ^ 

r (K = r {in + i) r (i« - i) = - 1) (r (§«. - i)p. 


7—2 
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... r (iw) / »■ 


Also 






_1 JL?!L 


K '—Y 

Putting — — = K, so that tc is the value of each expression of the 


equality (272), the law of distribution (270) reduces to 


1 

s-^IttkK. 


e ^ K dK,, 


.(273). 


which is easily seen to be identical with the law oV distribution already 
obtained (cf. equation (211)). 


124. The result reached in § 122 is Maxwell’s main result. If we wish it 
to apply to the motion of dynamical systems, we must suppose an asseinbla;*.e 
of systems started with energies intermediate between the narrow limits 
Eq and in such a way that their density in the generalised space 

is unifonn, i.e,, so that all values of the coordinates and momenta which are 
consistent with the energy lying within the specified limits are e(pially 
probable. The separate systems have of course no interaction one with 
another. It then follows that initially and throughout all time the mean 
energies of the various niomentoids are equal. 

By addition over all possible values of the energy, we can arrive at th' 
result that for an assemblage of systems having all ptissibie values for the 
coordinates and momenta, provided only they are started so that the initial 
density in the generalised space is uniform, the mean energies of the various 
momentoids are equal. 

We can, however, obtain a result more general than tliis. The motion 
in the generalised space* i.s confined to the loci = constant, so that if we 
take an initial distribution of density r in the generalised space such that 

(274), 

where (p(E) is any function of the energy, then this distribution is a 
permanent distribution, ie., equation (274) is satisfied throughout all 
And by addition of the result obtained in § 122, it follows that in this 
assemblage die mean values of the energies of the various montientokls 
are equal 
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Continuity of 'path, 

126 . The weakness of Maxwell’s method lies in the fact that it deals 
only with the average properties of all the systems represented in the 
generalised space and gives no ■ information at all as to the pi’operties of 
any single system. Attempts have accordingly been made to extend or 
modify Maxwe^Hs result so that instead of applying to an avemge taken 
over all systems, it shall apply to the motion of om‘ system averaged through 
a great length of time. It is obvious that this extension of the result cannot 
legitimately be made without further assumption of some kind. For in- 
stance it may be that the path of the single systiun is entirely confined 
to a certain definite region of the energy surface on which it is moving, and 
in this Cixse it would obviously be fallacious to calculate the time-average 
by int(*gi'ating ov(‘r the whole surface. The assumption which is usually 
made, in order to make the extmision to a time-average possible, is that 
generally known as the assumption of continuity of path. It is “that the 
systmn, if left to itself, will, sooner or later, pass through every phase which 
is consistent with the cons(U'vation of energy”*. Lord Rayleighf points out 
that “ if w(i take it ({uite literally, the assumption is of a severely restrictive 
character; for it asserts that the systems, starting from any phase, will 
traverse every other pliase (consistent with the energy condition) before 
returning to the initial phase. As soon as the initial phase is recovered, 
a cycle is established and no new phases can be reached, however long the 
nioiion may continue.” 

It is, however, pretty clear that the assumption cannot be justified, if 
taken <|uite literally. It is known that in connection with every dynamical 
pro})leni, there are an infinite number <»f re-entrant paths — the “periodic 
oi'biU” of astronomy — so that obviously a system on one of these paths 
will novel' reach the phases outside the one particular path, while a system 
not on one o\’ th(^se paths can never roach the phases represented by points 
on them. 

This objection might be met by arguing that the re-entrant paths only 
form an infinitesimal fraction of the whole, and that it is quite conceivable 
that all the phases outside these re-entrant paths form a single path. If 
this were so, it would be immaterial, for a system on this single path, 
vvln^ther we avtu'aged over the wLole energy surface, or only over the path. 
This defence, at any rate at first sight, does not seem very plausible. It 
’cquires us to suppose that th(‘ paths are all re-entrant,' but that one of 
Ihcrn is infinitely longer than all the others added logether. It must also 
ho noticed that there are dynamical systems in which all the padis are 

* Maxwell, Collected Works, n. p. 714, 

t “ The 1& of partition of Kinetic Energy,” Phil, MniJ, t*^] p. Ill, 1900. 
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re-entrant and of finite length, os for example occurs in the case instanced 
by Lord Rayleigh {lx. ante) of a particle describing an orbit about a centre 
of force, tbe law of force being 

126 . An escape might conceivably be made possible by assuming that 
the system does not continually traverse a single path undisturbed, but that 
by the agency of external forces it is at times removed from one path to 
another. If the action of these external agencies is sufficiently fortuitous it 
may be that it is legitimate tt) suppose that the system passes through all 
phases on the energy surface. A warning must, however, be entered as to 
the nature of the agencies which may be regarded as fortuitous, /rh^ 
es.sentfal elements of the question may all be repri'sented by the simple 
case of a billiard ball moN'ing on a smooth billiard table. Here the impacts 
of the ball on the cushions are not fortuitous. In fact the cushions may be 
replaced by a field of repulsive force which becomes infinite at the cushions 
and vanishes elsewhere, and the motion of the ball is now undlaturhed motion 
in this field of foix*e. Again, if the system consists of two billiard balls 
moving upon the same table, the collisions between them cannot be reganled 
as fortuitous, because the impulsive forces between them at collisions can 
be treated as a special case of a continuous system of foi’ctes acting between 
them. Obviously the same consideration coveu's the case of a gas of the 
most general kind moving undisturbed by external Jigeiicies, in a closed 
vessel of any kind. 

Exteusion to time~(xver(tffes. 

* 

127 . If Maxwell's assumption wore true, tlie extension to the time- 
averages of a single system would follow at once*. For the assemblage 
of systems represented in the generalised space will all pass through tlie 
same stages in succession, so that the time-average for any single vsystem, 
when the average is taken over a sufficiently long time, is exactly the same 
as the time-average averag(Mi over all the systems. But ^laxwelFs result 
gives this time-average averaged ov(*r all the systems. For, as regards 
averages taken over all the systems, e(juations (271) and (272) are true at 
every instant, and so are true when averaged over a long time. Hence, if 
cordinxtity of path niay he assumed, these equations are true for the time- 
average of a single system averaged over a very long time. 

If, however, Maxwell’s a.ssuinpti(m is untrue— and it must be borne in 
mind that no single system has yet been discovered in which it is not 
untrue — there .seems to be nothing t<j be said in justification of deducing the 
equality of the time-averages from the theorem of § 122. The main point to 
be noticed is that if the systems are subject to fortuitous disturbances, ther<:' 
is no reason for supposing that a ‘homogeneous distribution of deiisitj^. in the 

* Cf. Lord Bayleigh, Phil. Mag, [5] xwx. p. 108. 
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generalised space (or, more generally, a distribution satisfying equation (274)) 
will bd permanent, or, conversely, that the permanent state will satisfy the 
condition expressed by equation (274). And if this is not so, the attempted 
('xtonsion to time- averages fails entirely. 

128* It may nevertheless be true that for fortuitous disturbances of a 
special type the distribution expressed by e(|uation (274) remains per- 
manent, and it may also be that the converse is true, and that the only 
permanent distribution is that represented by e<piation (274). For instance, 
if a gas consists of an infinite numbcT of moltwules, we can select one 
single molecule from the rest, and n*gard the remainder of the molecules as 
tin* dynamical syst«u]i, while the single molecule })lays the part of the 
fortuitous disturbing agency. The disturbances art' not fortuitous in the 
true sense, but since the single molecule collides oidy with an infinite number 
of different molecules in turn, it might be legitimate to rt'ganl its action as 
fortuitous. And again the energy of the system is not constant when the 
single molecule has been removed from consideration, but it might be legiti- 
mate to neglect the (hwiations of energy which are infinitesimal in comparison 
wii.h the whole. 

In the following .sections a. treatment of eqiiipartitioii and law of distribu- 
tion in a gas is given, which is the outcome of the train ot thought just 
sketched out. Tlu' investigation, however, is not based on the somewhat 
doubtful assumptions which have just bemi referred to; it is based upon the 
assumption of moli'ciilar chaos, of which the h'gitimacy has been established 
in Chapter IV of the pix'sent book. We shall consider only the case of a gas. 

xVx ALTERNATIVE TREATMENT OF THE PARTITION OF ENERGY IN A GAS. 

129. We shall suppo.se a gas to be composed of a number of exactly 
similar dynamical vsystoms — the molecuh's. \\e siqipose that each molecule 
IS suiTOUnded by a sphen* of molecular action nt diameter cr, these spheres 
being of such a size that two molecules exert no action upon one another 
('xc(‘pt when their spheres intersect. * 

When the spheres of two or more molecules iuU‘rs('ct, an ‘‘encounter is 
said to take place, lasting until the spheres again become clear of one another. 

he individual molecules are now to bo the systems under discussion, and 
thr' “encounters” are to play tlie part, of the fortuitous agencies which 
disturb their motion, Eafch molecule is to have n degrees of free<Iom, in 
addition to the three degrees of freedom represented by the motion of its 
centre of gravity in space, and the possible states of a single molecule are 
tc be represented in space of 2a 4-3 dimeiision.s, of which 2 h represent the 
internal coordinates and momenta of the fholecule, and the remaining three 
^■npresent the velocities of the centre of gravity. 
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Binary Encounters. 


130* We shall begin by considering binary encounters only. That is to 
. say, we workW th4 hypothesis that the event of a sphere of molecular action 
being intersected by two other spheres simultaneously is so rare that it may 
be neglected. 

We treat this case as follows. As soon as kn encounter begins between 
two molecules their existence , as single molecules is supposed to be abruptly 
terminated, and their representative points are removed from our generalised 
space of 2n + 3 dimensions. During the progress of the encounter the two 
molecules together will be supposed to form a new dynamical system—* a 
double molecule. This system will be specified by 4;^ -f 9 independent co- 
ordinates, 2n for the internal coordinates of each constituent molecule, six 
for the velocity and position of the centre of gravity of one molecule rela- 
tively to that of the other, and three for the velocity of the centre of gravity 
of the whole system in space. Hence any such sy.stem can be represented 
by a point in a space, of 4/? + 9 dimensions. We shall not, howt‘V(?r, require 
the whole of this 4a 4- 9 dimensional spice. If a\ y, z, .r', y\ z are tlie co- 
ordinates of the centres of the two molecules, the condition that an encounter 
is beginning or ending is . * 

- xf + {]) - yy + zj = 


In the 4?? 4- 9 diiiKUi^ional s[>ace this equation will be the e(juation of a 
certain “surface" 8 (of dimensions 4a 4- H), and the representative points of^ 
all double molecules will be inside 8. We shall find it convenient to den^' 
each double molecule by itro representative points, .since the roles of first and 
second molecule can be allotted in two diderent ways. ' 


Lef Ta be the density of representative points in any small element of 
volume in this new space, and t, the density in the original spice of 4- 3 
dimensions. Then the necessary and sufficient conditions for a steady state 


dTj _ 

dt 

dry 

dt' 


.(27fi), 

.(277), 


in the latter of which the change in Ti includes that caused by the formation 
and dissolution of double molecules. 


131. To determine the j’dation between Tj and we make the assump- 
tion of § 15, namely, that the gas is in a state of molecular chaos. 
made this as.surnption we proceed* to calculate the number of encuiinters^pf a 
given kind which occur in an interval dt. If fi, fa... fan are the internal 
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coordinates of a molecule, the number of molecules perlinit volume for which 
fi, ... V, IV lie withi:^a range 

. . . d^^^dud'odw ,..(278), 

will be TirffjC^fa • • • d^.^ndu dvdw. 

Hence, as in expression (4), the number of collisions in time dt for \^hich 
the coordinates of the first molecule lie within the range (278), and those of 
the seqpnd within a similar range in which the variables are accented, while 
the line joining their centres meets a unit sphere in a given element of 
surface d&>, will be 

Tit/IV* cos ••• d^^nd^] d^\.^^du dvd,wdi(! dv dw' dcddt ...(279). 

This number of collisions must however be equal to the number of double 
molecules which cross a certain element of the surface S in the 4/z -f 9 dimen- 
sional space in time dt, and this number wull be 

T,ll(IS<h (280), 

vt 

w^here dS is the element of the surface S repr(\senting collisions of the type 
06 

ill question, and is the velocity in this space at the element of surface dS 

measured inward along the normal. The equation of the surface S being 
equation (275), we may clearly sup[)ose the normal to b(* the shortest distance 
fi’om dS to 

X — a/ = 0, y — y' — 0, z — z ~0, 

and therefore write 

e- = (.r - .r )•■» + {y ~ y)' -f ~ zf. 

Thus (x - x) + ~ l(i( - >(') -f . . . = F cos 9 ... .(281 ), 

where I, m, n, as in Chapter II (| 17), are the direction-cosines of the line 
of centres. The value of dS corresponding to collisions of the type sjiecificd 
will clearly be 

dS = dfi ... d^^jndadvdird^i' ... d^\ndfi'dvdivcrhlo) (282). 

de 

If we substitute the value for from equation (281) and for dS from 

equation (282) into expre.ssion (280), and equate the value so obtained to 
vxpression (279), we obtain, after dividing through by common multipliers, 

= (28.3). 

This equation may be regained as giving the density r-j at all points on 
th(; ^surface S in the 4a + 8 dimensional sjiace, in terms of the densities at 
points in the 2n-f-3 dimensional space. 
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ly,'. ' 


132. Since the s^tems represented in the + 9 dimensional space are 

: not acted upon by any external forces, we havc^ in § 85 (equation (148)), 


t)t 


:0 ..(284), \ 


where DIDt denotes differentiation with respect to the time as we follow the 
fluid in its motion. We may however write 


Dt.j _ c^To dro 

Dt dt ^ di ds 


..(285), 


where dr^ldt denotes the rate of increase at a fixed point, ds/dt is the velocity 
along a stream line, and dr. Ids is the increase of per unit length along 
the stream line. In virtue of equations (284) and (270), equation (285) 
reduces to 


ds 


0 


(286), 


so that Tg must be constant along every stream line. 

Let Ti, t/ be the densities in the 2a 4* 3 dimensional space, at points 
occupied by the representative points of the two component molecules at the 
formation of a double molecule, and lot fj, t/ be the densities at the |X>ints 
representative of the same two molecules at the dissolution of the double 
molecule. Then by equation (283) TiT/and T,Ti'are the two values of Tj at 
the two ends of a single stream lino in the 4// q- 9 dimensional space, and, 
therefore, by equation (286), 

TiTi' = t,t/ (287), 

the same result, it will be notic(‘d, as is obtained by the JT-theorem of 
Chapter II (cf. equation (21)). 

Since the motion is dynamically revemible we may equally well take t^, t/ 
to be the densities at formation, then r,, r/ will be the densities at dissolu- 
tion, and the same result holds. 


From this it follows that in eejuation (277) the decreavse in Ti caused by 
^ the formation of double molecules of any specified kind is exactly counter- 
balanced by the increase caused by the dissolution of double molecules of 
the same kind. Hence in equation (277), dr^dt may be taken to be the 
'change in caused solely by the continuous motion of the fluid, and may be ; 
treated as tj has been treated, leading to the result that Ti must be constant^ 
along every stream line. ^ 


133. We have found, therefore, that the conditions for steady mot 
on tKe hyTX)thesis of binary encounters, may be expressed as follows 

(a) Throughout the 2n -}- 3 dimensional space, must be co 
along 6veiy stream line. 
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Throughout the 4n + 9 dimensional space, must be constant 
along every stream line. 

(7) At every poirit on the boundary of the H- 9 dimensional space 
we must have 

T, = TiT/. 

To these may be added a fourth condition : 

(8) At every point on the boundary of the 2u -h 3 dimensional space 
(i.e. at infinity) the fiow across the boundary must be nil, this condition 
securing that steadiness is maintained without a supply of new systems from 
infinity. 

These conditions are necessary and sufficient for steady motion. 

Ternary and Hiyher Encounters. 

134 . By a simple extension (T the method already explained, the 
po.ssibility of encounters of ternary and higher orders may be considered. 
For instance, to take ternary encounters into account we imagine systems 
of triple molecules, these being represented in a suitable space, in which 
the number of dimensions will be 6a 4- 15, namely 2n -f 6 for each constituent 
molecule, less three for the position of the centre of gravity of the whole 
system. The density in this space being r., we have as conclitions additional 
tt) those just, given : 

(e) Throughout the (la + 15 dimtmsional space, must be constant 
along every stream line. 

(f) At every point on the boundary of the 6/1 + 15 dimensional 
space ,we must have 

T8=T2Ti. 

135 . Encounters of higher orders may be similarly treated. If Tk is 
used to denote the density in the space of 2Kn + 6A" - 3 dimensions, in 
which A-ple molecules are represented, the complete system of conditions 
foi' ste^ady motion is 

(i) Along every stream line in the 27ib? + GA^~3 dimensional space 

Tji = constant (288). 

(ii) At every point on the boundary of this space 

= (289), 

in which refer to the two systems of molecules of orders a, 5, of which 
the encounter results in the particular system of order K which is repre- 
^ciited ,^it the point in question (we therefore have always a + 6 = A). 

It encounters of all orders are to be taken into account these conditions 
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miist be satisfied for" all values of K from A*' — 1 to ^ = oo . In the case of 
Jf «.l, equation (280) must be interpi’eted so as to become identical with the 
cohdition (^) of § 

It will be noticed that if these conditions are satisfied for all values up to 
, K ^ <x^ no hypothesis need be made tis to the smallness of the radius of 
molecular action in comparison with the free path. The only assumption 
now made is that the gas is in a stiite of molecular chaos. 


Solution of Equations. 

136 . As before, let be a quantity, a function of the coordinates of 
a molecule or system of molecules, such that throughout the undisturbed 
motion of the molecule or system, ^ maintains a constant value, and such 
that when two molecules or systems combine to form a new system, the x 
the< new system Is equal to the sum of the xs the component systems. 
Speaking loosely we may say that x defined as being capable of exchange 
betweert molecules at a collision, but is indestructible. 


Then a solution of equations (288) and (289) will be seen to be 

(290), 

where 'Ex is the value of x a AT-ple molecule, being by definition ecpial to 

the sum of the x^ the K constituent molecules. If xi> "• the 

possible values of x> the most general solution is 

■ iogT*: = 2(ii,x. + ^i2x:3+ •••) 

. ^ As regards the number and meaning of the ;^’s the question standsJi^n 
§ IOC; and for the reasons there given we may, in the caKse of a gas wb!^'.Shs 
no mass>motion, reject all except 

X^ = E, the energy of a molecule. 

'Hence the solution becomes 


Ti = 

7 ’> = (H-trry’\'W\ 


(292), 

where A, E' are the energies of the scqwate molecules, and W is tlfe 

■ potential energy of the intermolecular forces acting between molecules, this 

not now being included in E and E\ .. .. 

. • . . , ' 

This solution agrees with that of § 117, and equipartiti(m follows at ^fnee. 
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Comparison of the two foregoing Methods, t 

137 . We have now obtained the same result as that obtained in 
Maxwells treatment of equipartition, but in place of his assumption of 
continuity of path, we have made the assumption of molecular chaos, or,- 
more accurately, we have assumed that the number of collisions of a given 
kind is that given by expression (279). It is infinitely probable, but not 
certain, that this expression will be accurate, so that it is infinitely probable, 
but not certain, that (292) will be the solution in a steady state. This is 
exactly the result arrived at before. 

138 . It is of interest to notice that it could have been predicted a priori 
tliat it would be necessary to supplement Maxwells treatment by some ' 
assumption of this kind. 

This, as we shall now see, follows from the fact that the problem is 
a “ statistical " problem, and not a dynamical problem of the ordinary type. 

A dynamical problem may, in accordance with accepted usage, be said to be 
one of statistical mechanics when the data and objects of inquiry are not the 
actual values of the various coordinates, but the law of distribution of these 
(oordinates. Since the data of a problem fn statistical mechanics do not 
completely specify the dynamical coordinates of the system, we are, in 
a problem of statistical mechanics, discussing an infinite number of different 
systems at once, and without difterentiation inter se. The motion of these 
systetns Avill naturally diverge in the cour.se of time. It may be that after 
the motion a single statistical specificati<.)n can be given which covers all 
except an infinitesimal fi’action of the systems. In this case a solution may 
be said to have been fonml to the problem. It cannot be that a solution can 
be ob1>iined which covers all the systems, the reason for this being that, even 
after the initial system has been fully specified statistically, there are still an 
infinite number of undetermined variables ; and, by giving suitable values to 
these, we can obtain any chosen infinite number of relations between the 
Coordinates of the final result, and can theixdbre cause this final result to 
disagree with any single statistical specification. It is therefore clear that 
a statistical problem must always have an element of uncertainty in its final 
solution, although in virtue of the infinite number of the variables, this 
uncertainty may be represented by an infinitesimally small probability of 
error: it may, in the terminology previously used, be “infinitely probable” 
that the result is true. 

We have found that the assumption of molecular chaos, on the other 
hand, leads to a definite certain result, and not merely to one which is . 
infinitely probable. Incidentally, this circumstance enables us to trace out 
some of the inner significance of this assumption. We see at once that the 
assumption rests on the supposition that the systems with whi6h it de^als. 
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have at e very i instant a definite statistical specification. It therefore just 
excludes those ^sterns, an infinitesimal fraction of the whole, which wander 
away from the statistical specification obeyed by the majority. In other 
words, it implies that any system under discussion has the statistical 
"specification of the majority, and therefore naturally leads to a certain result 
instead of leading merely to one of infinite probability. 

As regards Maxwells treatment of equipartition, enough has perhaps been 
said to shew that in dealing statistically with a gas, we can never arrive at 
absolute certainty : it is therefore impossible to reach any definite result 
unless a loophole of escape from absolute certainty has been introduced into 
the premises on which we work. 

♦ 

Mechanical Illustration of Equipartition. 

139. It may be useful to illustrate the abstract results which have been 
obtained in this chapter by o concrete mechaniciil example. 

Let us again suppose, as in Chapter II, that the molecules of a gas are 
hard, rigid spheres ; but, in order to get more than the three degrees of freedom 
represented by the motion of translation of a molecule, let us also suppose 
that the centre of gravity of these spheres does not coincide with their 
geometrical centre, so that rotations are set up by collisions. ^ 

Each molecule possesses an axis of symmetry, namely, the line joining 
the centre of gravity to the centre of figure. Let us take any two other 
,^xes, fixed in the molecule in the plane perpendicular to the axis of 
symmetry, and let us denote the components of angular velocity about these 
two axes by -cti, and that about the axis of symmetry by If the 

corresponding radii of gyration are k\ k\ k', the kinetic energy L will be 
given by ^ 

. 2jL = 771 (?/* 4- V* -f W“) + 4* '5T.2“) + ink'-VT-/. 

It is clear at the outset that the velocity tsr., is peculiar in that its value 
cannot be changed by colli.sions. It follows, then, that the system, as at 
present specified, does not satisfy Maxwells condition of continuity of path. 
Or, again, th^re are other constants besides the energy, namely the co- 
ordinates of the various molecules, which remain constant throughout the 
whole motion, just as, in the example of § 59, the values of for the various 
molecules remained constiint. It is, then, clear that the general result 
obtained in the present chapter will not apply to the present system, Xvithout 

, some modification being made. 

' 

4 - 140. The most obvious modification to make is to ignore the rotation urg 

altogether, just as, in finding the law of distribution for a system hf sym- 
metrical ^heres in Chapter II, we ignored all the throe rotations. In either 
case the motion is the same as if the ignored rotations were non-existent. 
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Let US, then, suppose the kinetic energy given by 
2L 5= w -f + w*) + 'fnlc^ I -f 
There are now five degrees of freedom, and the separate terms on the right- 
hand of the above equation may be regarded as contributions from separate 
momentoids, in the sense required in § 106. The analysis of this chapter 
accordingly shews that in the steady state we must have 

qn ii^ = rnv^ = mw^ — nik^ - jiik^ is.? ( 293 ). 

Wo can, however, investigate the steady state by considering the effect 
of individual collisions, somewhat after the method of Chapter 11. It will 
be of interest to do this, and so to verify the result expressed by equation (293). 
The main itnportance of the problem, however, is tliat we shall obtain 
information, which will subsequently be found usifful, as to the rate at 
which the gas, if disturbed from the steady state, returns to that state. 
This information cannot be obtained by the general methods which have 
been used to determine the steady state. 


The Transfer of Energy in a system of Loaded Spheres. 


141 . Let us suppose the distanc(‘ of the centre of gravity from the 
geometrical centre to be r in each molecule, r being small in comparison 
with or, the diameter of the molecule. In the final result it is obvious that 
only even powers of r can occur, for we can replace r by - r without altering 
the nature of the gas. The solution of the whole problem w’hen ?’=0 is 
known, for the problem then reduces to that of the symmetrical spheres' 
of Chapter II. For the present purpose we shall be content to find the 
soliition as far as only, neglecting r\ etc. 


In addition to the rectangulai* axes y, z fixed in space, let us suppose 
there to be a system of rectangular axes f fixed in each molecule, 

having the centre of gi’avity for origin, and coinciding with the three axes 
of rotation already specified. The coordinates of the geometrical centre will 
then be 0 , 0 , r, and the moments of inm-tia about the axes f, ?/, f will be 
mlf, mk'^ resijoctively. * 


Let us suppose that for any single sphere the din.'ctions of the axes f, ^ 
are connected wdth those of the fixed axes .r, y, z by the folhnving scheme of 
direction*cosines : ^ 


^ rj K \ 


X /s, 4 

y nil, vhi, 

z Jh, n.., //a 


,(294). 


The condition of the sphere at any instant may be regarded as determined 
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the velocities of the centre of gravity parallel to 
the angular velocities of rotation about the axes tj , and the nine direction'- 
cosines of scheme (294) of which three only are independent. 

There are therefore eight independent variables necessary to determine 
the condition of a sphere. In discussing a collision between two spheres, 
it is necessiiry to know not only the conditions of the two spheres, but also 
\ /i, r, the direction-cosines of the line of centres at impact referred to the 
fixed axes a?, y, z. This introduces two more variables, so that a collision 
requires eighteen independent variables for its complete specification. 


142. Let us examine first the chango.s in the eight variables of a sphere, 
which are produced by an impulse I acting along the radius of which the 
direction-cosines are X, fx, v. 

Refen-ed to f, t), f axes, the point of application of this impulse may be 
taken to be 0, 0, r. The components of the impulse will be 

(/jX-f mjft-f Wjr)/, etc. 
and the cemponents of the resulting couple 

, . — r {lik + nhfjL -f ri^v) /, r (/,X -f + Ui v) /, 0. 


Following the notation already used, let variables aftei’ the impulse be 
distinguished by a horizontal bar. Then the new velocities of translation 
will be given by 

u = etc (295), 

in ^ 

and those of rotation by 


r (/,X + nt.ifx 4 n,.p) _ 




r (/,X 4 ///i/x-f j- 

^ 



143. Let us next regard this impulse as arising from a second sphere, of 
which the condition is determined by accented variables n\ v', w ..., the 
line of centre! at impact having direction-cosines X, /x, v. 5 

Before impact the c<jmponents parallel to x, y, z of the velocity of the 
centre of the. first sphere are 

' u 4 r {liUT-i — 

V -f r — nuvT^), 

w 4- ^ 

Hence if a, y denote the components of the velocity of the centre of the 
second sphere, relatively to that of the first, we have 

a = — w H-y (J/'sr/ — ^ w/ — Wi), otc ,(297), 
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The components of relative velocity after impact can be deduced by 
writing u, a' ... in place of a, v! .... The quantities a ... are given by 
equations (295), (296); the quantities u' ... are given by similar equations, 
except that I must be replaced by —7, since the impulse on the second sphere 
in the direction X, /i, v is -7. Substituting this value, and comparing with 
equation (297), we obtain 
27\ v^I 

a=:oi-—- + + + ih_v) 

+ + w//x -f Hiv) + U {liX + 'titifL + ngV)}, 

and there arc similar ecpiations for 7 , 

Multiplying these three e(juatioris by X, /jl, v and adding, we obtain 

2 / 

Xa + + 1^7 = Xa q- + ^7 *- (1 + ^i?'-) (298), 


where A = {(/jX 4- + r\,vf + (7X 4 nufM 4 luvf 

4- {liX 4 nh'fi 4* riivf + (7'X + 4 ihvf\ . . .(299). 

At the moment of gi'catest compression, the components of relative velocity 
will be i (a 4 o). h (/? 4 k (7 + 7 ), and therefore the relative velocity along 
the line of centres will bc^ 

^ (Xa 4 /a/3 4 V 7 4 Xa 4 4 V 7 ). 

This must vanish, and therefore, by equation (298), 

XoL •¥ vy ~ — (Xa 4 /a^ 4 vy) = (1 4 Ar^). 

Hence, since we are neglecting 

, ^ =(1 — Hr-)(Xa4/A/3 4 1 ^ 7 ) (800). 


Substituting this value for I in e(piations (21h5) and (296), we ol^tain the 
vt'Incities of tin* first sphere after impact. 


144 . Lr't us now pass to tho consideration of impacts in which the two 
colliding sphere's are in given conditions, but the direction cosines X, /x, v may 
ha\(! any values which are consistent with a collision. 

Since the spheres are loadcxl, the path described by the centre of the 
second molecule before collision relatively to that of the first is not a straight 
line; but the relative velocity a, 7 is the same for all the impacts now being 
cuiisidenMl, so that this patli is always the same as regards shape and direction, 
being in fact a curtate or prolate cycloid according to the magnitudes of the 
V “locities. 

Imagine the geometrical centre of the first molecule reduced to rest and^ 
^ni ruunded by a sphere of radius or. Let the centre of the second molecule 
describe its path relatively to the first molecule ; then, whenever an impact 
occurs, this centre must lie on the sphere of radius cr. 

.in ft 
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Let us start from any point P on this sphere and trace the relative path 
backwanls. This path, being a curved line, either may or may not intersect 
the sphere again in some point It. 

In the former case an impact at P will only be possible if an impact has 
occurred while the centre of the second sphere was at some jx)int in PR. 
In the latter case there is no limitation of this kind, so that the probability 
of an impact occurring on any small region surrounding P is simply propor- 
tional to the projection of this area on a plane perpendicular to the direction 
of the relative velocity at impact. 

Owing to the smallness of r, the relative path will, in general, be only 
slightly curved. If the maximum curvature of this path is less than that 
of the sphere of radius o-, then obviously so long as the angle between the 
normal at P and the relative velocity is acute, the relative path will not 
intersect the sphere except at P. 



145 . For the present we shall assume the velocities of the two molecules 
to l>e such that this latter c<»ndition is s^itisfied. In this ease the prop<*)rti()ii 
to the total number of collisions of those for which the angle between the 
directions of tbe relative velocity and line of centres lies between 0 and 6 
is easily seen to be 2 sin ^cos BdO, the limits for 9 being 0 and W. 

By [q] we shall denote the average value of any quantity q taken over 
all collisions in which the two spheres are, before impact, in certain specified 
conditions. 

By squaring and adding ecpiations similar to (295), 

~ — 21 /- 

-f- V- 4- -f 4- ?(/* + - - (Xu 4* fiv 4- vyj) 4- , (301 ). 

ni 7/r 

Before averaging this cejuation, we must calculate 

If V is the relative velocity, 

Xa + vy C08 0 ; 
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hence by equation (300) we have, as far as 


Now ‘ 


Hence 


- = cos®^ ~ 2r'^A V'^ 

[F^ cos® ^] = F® [ 2 sin 0 co^^OdO — h F-. 
Jo 


_ ^ F® — 2r® [A F® cos® 6\ 


1 r^t 

TT.'o .'o 


\®sin 0 cosd^dSd^ 


.( 303 ). 


Again, from equation (300), 

- (\u i^w) = S [X‘“] aw 4- S \_ixv\ (l3iu + yv) 

- ['E [A\®] ate + S [Ajjiv] {^w 4- 7?;)}. ..(302). 

If we take the direction of the relative velocity for pole, and denote 
the coordinates of a point on a unit sphere, referred to this pole, by 0, 4>, 
then the proportion of cases in wdiich the direction (X, /a, v) meets this unit 

sphere within limits d%d^\> is - sin 0 cos ©c?0(Z<I>. Hence 

^ TT 

0 

If we take the coordinates of the axis of ,r to be (0a:, d>r), we have 

X = cos 0 cos 0x - sin 0 sin 0^ cos (<1> - <l>a:) (304). 

Substituting this value for X in e(piation (303) and integrating, we 
obtain 

[\=] = i (1 + cos= ea = i (i + ^>) (305), 

and smular equations give 

If we suppose the axis of y to be (0j,, 4\), then 

fx — cos 0 cos 0j/ — sin 0 sin 0j/ cos (4> — tt>y), 

ill 1(1 multiplying this by the respective sides of equation ( 304) and integi'ating, 
wo obtain 

[V] = 1 cos H;c cos 
inid similar equations give [fiv], [i'X]. 


.(306), 


146. Substituting these values’ in equation (302), 


(Xa 


C\ IV IV . 1 V /^7 + 7^) 2 n 

4*/att4-^w) = JSaa + 11 y- 4- JN y:, 


D-E [ilX®] oiii 4“ S [Afiiv] {^w 4- yv ) , 

Or, simplifying, 


m 


(Ku + /At; 4* vw) 


= (aiA 4- /8i; 4- yw) - r'^D, 




.( 307 ). 


8—2 
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and hence from equation (301), 

+ r* -f 4. 4. aii -f 4- fyw -I- ^ ya 

- 2r* (D + [A cos® 0]) (308). 

On the right-hand side, the upper line, by equation (297), 

= J 4 w;® -f (w 4 ctf +(v + 4 (i^^ 4 7)^) 

= 4 JS {?t' h r (//'ct/ “ k'W- k^2 + ^2^1)"!, 

= (a® 4 u'^) 4 rSa' {li''sr.2 "" ^‘2^1 ~ ^1^2 + 

+ i (^1^ + ^2^ 4 OTj'® 4 UTa'-) 

— r‘“S (Zi/a'STj'CTj — + • • •). 

If therefore we write 

i/® 4 + W“ — c®, 

M- 4 4 = c®, 

■SHTj" 4 'STo* ~ 

“OTj- 4 'CT2’ ^ 

and adopt a similar notation in accented symbols, equation (308) may be 
written 

[c®] = ^ (c® 4 c"®) 4 r'lu ' — . . . ) + J 0 

- -...)- 2r® (Z) 4 F® cos® <9]) ...(309). 


147. We must now carry the process of averaging still further, so as to 
apply to all possible positions of the awes of the colliding spheres ; that is to 
say, we must average over all collisions determined by given values of the 
ten velocities 

It, Vj w, n\ Vy iv'y isTi, Wo, -cr/, -GT^ (310). 


Let the result of averaging any quantity q in this manner be denoted 

by W\- 

The value of any quantity p, averagi'd over all possible p)siti{jns of the 
axes of the first sphere, all positions being regarded as equally probable, will 

ft), and the value of the same quantity averaged over all positions 

of the axes of the second sphere will be j pdco'. The probability of an 

impact occurring for any givtui position^ of the axes is, howevJr, propor- 
tional to V, and this depends on the povsitions of the axes. Thus, averaging 
over all collisions for which the coordinates (310) have given values, we 
shall have 


l5) = 


JJ f/^do)d(o' 

Vda>do)' 


II 


.,.(.311). 
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To calculate {c^} from equation (309), we must first evaluate [li] 
j/j {^], and I^F^cos**^). Since, however, we are neglecting r®, we 
require {li} ... only as far as terms in r, and {^^/) ... and the remaining 
averages only when r = 0. 

From equation (297) 

= 2 [if! — u + r (li'UT2 — 

If we write 

t/2 = (i^' _ uy + {v — vY + (^' — wy, 

su that (J is the relative velocity of the centres of gravity, we have, as far as 
terms in r, 

V —U + jj.'E {it — u) — ly'BT.i + lo'CTi). 


Now obviously j j pd(odo)' = 0, when p has any of the values 


' thi 


li, li,.,, I/, 11 ..., IJi etc., 
at Jj Vdcodo)' = 1677^77 as far as terms in and hence, from formula (311), 




d(odo)' 


li)Tr'Lf 


1 ff 

and since obviously JJ lydcodco' = this becomes 


r;,. w/(?/- W) 

^ ~ ' 


With the help of this and similar other expressions, we have as the 
averaged value ofmne term in equation (309) 

rl{u ^ :ii(' (u - u). 

The remaining averages are required only when ?* = 0. We may therefore 
write U for F, and u — u for ot, etc. 

It is obvious at once that when ?’=0, (/,^i'} = 0, and hence that as the 
-averaged value of a further term in equation (309) we have 

{r-S (liL'STi'UT^ — ...)j = 0. 

As regards the remaining terms, on putting ?* = 0 we obtain 

[D\ = S [[AV] au] + 2 Ote + r^v)} (312) 

‘ by eipiation (307) ; where, since the various systems of quantities may now 

sup])used to vary independently, 

P V] au) = jil j (V) (it' - It) It = i ^1 + ) («' - tt) M {4}, 

(/3w + yv)] = [{v — v‘}w + {w' — w) «} { A }, etc. 
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Also from equation (299) 

Substituting these values in equation (312), we find that 
[D]^ 

and in a similar way, for the remaining term in equation (309); 


[A V‘ cos^ ^} = [A j [cos^ — I ^ ^ 

OW"' J 0 


of which the value, as in § 145, is found to be 

since we may now neglect r altogether. 

Hence, averaging equation (309), we obtain, on substituting the averages * 
which have been found for the separate terms, 

(c^l (c= 4- c'^) + i ^ ( u - it) 

- Ip (-«(“'- «)+ 


There is an exactly similar equation for {c '*], and by addition of these two 

equations we obtain, after simplification, 

— ^ - 2r* 

{c= + c'»! = ^ r- - g-^ U\ 

If the symbol A is used to denote the increase caused' by collision of the 
quantity to which it is applied, the equation just obtained may be written in 
the form 

(A (c“ + c'^)j = (.=T= + ^'=) ^ (313), 

in which U has again been replaced by V. 


148. An expression has now been found for the mean change of trans- 
lational energy produced by collisions in which the molecules have given 
velocities. A summation extending over all collisions which occur during a 
short interval of time dt will lead to an expression for the total bhange in 
the translational energy of the gas during that period. From the form of 
equation (313) it is clear that this expression will contain as a factor. 
But as we are neglecting powers of ?^of a degree higher than the second, 
we may put r—0 in all terms multiplied by 7^, It follows that to find 
SA (c‘‘'+ c'^) as far as r*, we need only calculate 2 (isr* 4- and 227® on tho 
assumption that r = 0, the summation extending in each case to all tin 
collisions which (Xjcur in the time dt. 
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This neglects a correction which is required by the considerations men- 
tioned in § 144, a correction which would consist in adding to the expression 
for a quantity equal to the sum of all the separate con*ections 

to bo applied to the right-hand member of equation (313) in cases in which 
this equation hiils. Now each separate correction will clearly contain Jis a 
factor, and <m averaging this must be further multiplied by a factor propor- 
tional to the number of cases in which the correction is required ; i,e. by 
n factor which vanishes when r = 0. The correction to the final result is 
therefore of a higher order of small quantities than and may therefore 
be neglected. 


149. So long as we remain in ignorance of the law t)f distribution of 
coordinates, it is impossible to carry any further the proc(‘SK of direct 
averaging. We may, however, in calculating S (w-q- and assume 
the law of distribution of velocities to bo that which would obtain in the 
case of 7’ = 0. We therefore assume the number of molecules per unit 
volume for which c and tn- lie within ranges dc, dvs to bi* 

ded^ (314). 


The number of collisions per unit tim(‘ per unit volume for which V lies 
between V and F + dV' is, from expression (52), 


^ -J'-'- e- Vhl r (315). 


Hence the mean value of averaged over all collisions is 


/ ' 






.(316 


where is the mean value of c- averaged over all the molecules of the 
gas. 


The mean value of -f cr'- averaged over all collisions is clearly 2ts7“, 
rhere is the average valiu' of 'ur- taken over all the molecules of 
>'hc gas. 

Substituting these values for [w’-' -f tit'") and in equation (313), we 
obtain 

+ = (317). 

Let us write 

H =: 

K = ^mC^, 

that K is the mean energy of translation, and H is the mean energy of 
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rotation, excluding rotation about the axis of symmetry. Then equation (317) 
can be written 

1 fit*- + 

{A(c= + c'»)}=3-j,(h-|k) .'....(318). 

160 / There are v molecules per unit volume, and, also per unit volume, 
there are by formula (53) 

o o / -TT 

V /m 

collisions per unit time. Hence summing equation (318) over all th (3 
collisions which occur in time dt, we find that the change in the sum of the 
values of for all the v molecules, which is produced by collisions in 
time dt, is 

(31 D). 

0 

2v 

The sum of the values of c- is, however, vC'\ or K, so that the change 
in time di is 



Equating expressions (3U)) and (320), 

dK 9ir-crv j . 

( 321 ). 

If, for the sake of brevity, we write 

„ / 27r 

31- Vs., <*22), 

SO that /3 is a constant depending only on the structure of the molecules, and 

use the relation K = , this becomes 

4// 

dK — 

Vk(h - ^K) ( 323 ). 

Since the total energy of the gas is unaffected by collisions, and since also 
the energy of rotation about the axis of symmetry of the molecules is 
unaffected by collisions, it follows that H + K is unaffected by collisions. 
Thus 

^__ ,^^=_^,Vk(h-|k) (. 324 ). 

161 . From these equations, 

j^(h-|k) = -!}^vVk(H-|k) (.325). 
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Since Vk is always to be taken positively, it is clear that 
|l0g(H-|K) 

is always negative, so that log (H — |K) continually decreases, until finally 

H-|K = 0 (326), 

This equation, then, expresses the relation between H and K in the steady 
state. Now H is the energy of two monientoids, of which the separate 
energies in the steady state must be equal from symmetry, and similarly K is 
the energy of three monientoids, of which the separate energies are equal in 
the steady state. Hence equation (326) expresses that, in the steady state, 
the energies of the five momentoids are eipial, agreeing with the result 
predicted by the general dynamical theory. 

162. The general result that the ratio of di.stribution of energy is in- 
<lependent of the structure of the molecule may lead to striking results. In 
the present instance, let us suppose almost the whole mass of the loaded 
sphere concentrated at a point, which must of coui'se coincide very nearly 
but not quite with the geometrical centre, so that th(‘ weight of the I'emainder 
of che molecule is very small by comparison. Then h is very small, and 
since is on the average equal to 1 0“ independently of the value of k, it 
follows that U 7 i must be very great, becoming infinite in the limit when 
k vanishes. In this case, tlum, the inoli‘CuIes will rotate with infinite 
angular velocity. 


153. If the values of H and K are slightly disturbed from the value 
appropriate to the steady state, we have, from equation (325), 

sliewing that the disturbance will decrease exponentially with the time, and 

will fall to - of its value in a time - of which the value, on replacing 

e 5/3i^VK 

9 from equation (322), and putting K = from equation (32), is found to be 


9k- f 1 //ua\ 

20r V2i;o^ V tir) 


.(327). 


The factor in brackets is the mean duration of a free path (cf. equation 
(5o)), so that the time in question is 

QTja 

X (the average duration of a free path) (328). 

Thin quantity naturally depends both upon the structure of the molecules 
iiud the state of the gas. Its reciprocal will, so to speak, measure the 
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amount of “ grip ” which the translational motion is able to obtain over the 
rotational 

The problem of partition of energy in a system of loaded sj^heres was 
first investigated by Burnside*. His result was, however, erroneous. The 
correct result was subsequently obtained by Biirburyf. In the same paper 
Burbury calculates the rate of subsidence of a disturbance in a gas con- 
sisting of two kinds of symmetrical molecules, the disturbance consisting of 
a small inequality in the mean translational energy of the two kinds of 
molecule. The corresponding calculation for loaded spheres was, so far as 
I know, first given in papers by myself J. 

* “On the Partition of Energy between the Tranalatory and Potatory Motions of a set of 
non -homogeneous Elastic Spheres,” Trans. R. 6*. E. xxxiii. Part ii. (1887). 

t “ On the Collision of Elastic Bodies,” Phil. Trans. CLxxxm. p. 407 (1802). 

^ “ The Distribution of Molecular Energy,” Phil. 2'rans. cxcvi. p. 307 (1901) ; and ‘‘ On the 
Partition of Epergy in a system of Loaded Spheres,” Quarterly Journal, xxxv. p. 224 (1004). 



CHAPTER VI 


PHYSICAL PROPERTrES: TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, *ETC. 
Temperature. 

154. Tre preceding chapters have contained a fairly complete investiga- 
tion of the statistical dynamical properties of the systems under consideration, 
'fhe task before us now is to interpret these properties, which so far 
have been expressed almost entirely in purely mathematical language, in 
terms of the physical conceptions of temperature, pressure, etc. We may 
first summarise and recapitulate the principal results which have been 
obtained. 

In § 93* we had under discussion a system of a very general nature, and 
it was there shewn that a quantity dQ of energy added to the system from 
outside had the effect of producing certain specified changes in the system. It 
was shewn that for all changes of this type, the quantity kdQ must be a perfect 
<!ifierential, where h was a purely mathematical quantity, defined in terms of 
the constants -and variables of the system. 

From thermodynamical theory, it is known that must, under the same 

conditions, be a perfect differential, where T is the absolute temperature on 
the thermodynamical scale. This does not entitle us to identify k with l/T, 

but we proved (§ 96) that there must be a relation of the form 

vliere i? is a universal constant. In this way the physical conception of 
temperature is introduced and linked up with the purely mathematical 
conceptions with which we have so far been dealing. ’ 

165. The next stage in the physical development is found in the proof 
100) of the equations 

E, = \sRT, E, = itRT, etc (329), 

where E^ is a part of the total energy which is represented by 5 squared 
terms in the general expressioit for the energy, and similarly j&o is the energy 
' ^presented by t squared terms, and so on. These equations are only true if 
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Syt,,,, are very large numbers, but we may legitimately state the result in 
the form that the average energy of each squared term is \RT, This result 
is known as the Equipartition of Energy. It connects up the pl^ysical con- 
ceptions of energy and temperature, and assigns a physical meaning to the 
universal gas-constant jR. 

Consider any N similar and separate units (molecules, atoms, etc.) of the 
system under discussion. In the total energy of the whole system there will 
always be 3xV squared terms of the form 

(330), 

1 

representing the kinetic energy of translation of the 3iV units. This energy 
may be identified with the of equation (329), in which case s must be put 
equal to 3iY, and we have the equation 

I im {le + + 1V-) = INRT (331). 

1 " 

The value of expression (330) may, however, be calculated in another 
way. It wOvS seen in the last chapter, that, no matter how complicated the 
system may be, the law of distribution of the components of velocity u, v, w 
is always the same as in the simple cases discussed in Chapter II, namely 
Maxwell’s Law, 


Hence, for the comph^x system, the mean value of + for all the 

3 . " . 

N units will be — as in equation (45), and the value of expression (330) 


will be equal to this multiplied by Thus we hav<; 


3 

S J m ( a- 4- 4- tv“} = N 

1 ^ 


..(332), 


and on comparing this value with that given by e(juation (331), 




.m. 


, ^ Thus the mean value of each squared term in the energy, which has ali'eady 

been seen to be equ^l to ^RT, is now seen also to be equal to , giving a 

physical interpretation to the quantity h which has appeared, so far as a 
mathematical multiplier, in the law of distribution. 

166. To sum up, if the mean value of for a number of units each of 
mass m is denoted by u\ we have 

^ = ^RT 


(334), 
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and the ’~iean kinetic energy of translation of any single unit is given by 
+ V* -f w^) - \mG‘^ “ ^ (335). 


These equations give, perhaps, the simplest interpretation of temperature 
in the kinetic theory. It is of the uitmost importance to notice that, for the 
kinetic theory, temperature is a statistical conception ; it is meaningless to 
talk of the temperature of a single molecufe. 

Equalisation of Temperature, 

167 . The fundamental necessity for a relation between h and T becomes 
clear on considering the way in which the quantity h was introduced into the 
laws of distribution. It will be remembered that h first appeared in every 
case as an undetermined multiplier, multiplying the energy equation of the 
system. Different values of h must accordingly represent different values of 
the total energy, which is again the same thing as saying that different /I’s- 
correspond to different temperatures. 

* 

In § 113, wc obtained the law of distribution ^or a mixture of two different 
kinds of molecules ; it was found that the (piantity h was necessarily’ the same 
for the two kinds of molecules : the physical interpretation of this is now seen 
to be simply that the temperatures of the two kinds of gas must be the same. 
If the gases were initially at different temperatures, they would finally reach 
a normal or final state in which the laws of distribution would be those 
obtained in § 113 ; the value of h would be the same for the two substances, 
and therefore the temperatures would ultimately be the same. Thus the 
process of attaining to the normal state would be physically accompanied by 
a process of equalisation of temperature. 

The analysis of § 113 does not in any way require that the two sets of 
molecules should be those of .gases actually mixed; they may be molecules 
(or atoms) of either gases or solids: the two substances may be actually 
mixed, or in contact, or entirely separate. All that is reipiired to establish 
the mathematical result is that it shall be possible for energy to flow from 
the one substance to the other. If this is tlu' case, there is only one energy 
equation for the whole system, and so only one value of h ; thus equalisation 
of tempeHiture must ultimately ensue. If, on the other hand, energy cannot 
flow from one substance, or part of the whole system, to the other, there will 
be more than one energy (.equation, namely one for each part of the system, 
and* so more 1)han one value of /i, and more than one temperature in the 
final state. 

In the next chapter (§ 252 et seq) we shall consider the process of^ 
equalisation of tempemture from the point of view of thermodynamics and 
entropy. 
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Calculation of Pressuke in an Ideal Gas. 

Infinitely Small Molecules. 

158. There are in the main two ways of introducing the pressure of a 
gas into our calculationwS, these being Analogous to the two ways of deter- 
mining the law of distribution, "^he method which will be considered first is 
based on general dynamics; the second method, given in § 161, rests on the 
conception of detailed collisions between the molecules of the gas and the 
surface on which the pressure is supposed to be exerted. In the first instance 
we give the simple analysis appropriate to the case in which the molecules 
are supposed infinitely small and exerting only negligible forces on one 
another except when close together. 


Determination of Pressure by the Method of General Dynamics. 


159. For a gas, or any other aggi’egation of similar units, we obtained in 
§ 110 the equation* 

(336), 

where p is the density of the gas at any point, and V is the potential of an 
external field of force at the same point, so that 7nV is the potential energy 
of a molecule of mass m. 


The pressure p is connected with the density p by the well-known 
hydrostatic system of equations 

■ (337). 


dp . . 


On substituting for p from equation (336), this becomes 


dp _ 
doc 


= -poe 


dx 




giving on integration 




ihm 


Poe' 


,—2hm V 


P 

2hm 


.(339), 


no constant of integration being added since p must vanish with p. 

Using the equations (§ 11) and (equation (333)), the 

m All * 

equation just found may be put in the simpler forms , 




.( 340 ), 


giving the pressure in terms of the density and temperature. 
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160 . Mixture of gases. For a mixture of gases, we note that the total 
density p ^quired in equation (337) is the sum of the partial densities of the 
different c^stituent gases. Thus equation (338) becomes 

giving on integration ^ ■ 

or, again, as in equation (340), 

= + (341). 

The physical interpretation of these laws, as well as their extension to the 
cases in which the simple assumptions underlying them are no longer valid, 
will be reserved for a later discussion. In the meantime we shall see how the 
same daws^an be derived by a calculation of the pressure exerted on the 
boimdary of a containing vessel by the impacts of molecules colliding with 
this boundary. 

Deter uiination of Pressure bg the Method of Collisions. 

161 . In* fig. 5, let dS be an element of the boundary of a vessel 
enclosing a gas, and for convenience let 
the direction of the normal to dS be 
taken for axis of x. 

Let there be v molecules per unit 
volume of the gas, and let these be sup- 
po.sed divided j’nto classes, so that all the 
molecules in any one class have approxi- 
mately the same velocities, both as regards 
magnitude and din'ction. Let Vi, v», ... 
be the numbers of molecules in these 
classes, so that ... — v. 

Let Uiy Viy Wi denote the components 
of velocity of molecules of the first class. 

These molecules may be regarded as 
forming a shower of molecules of density 
Vi per unit volume, in which every molecule moves with the same 
velocity. 

The molecules of this shower which strike dS within an interval of 
time dt will be those which, at the beginning of the interval, lie within 
a certain small cylinder inside the vessel (see fig. 5). The cross -section of 
this cylinder is dS, its height is Uidt^ so ^hat its volume is UidtdS. The 
mmiber of these molecules is accordingly ViUidtdS. 
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Before impact with the boundary each of these molecules had momentum 
normal to the boundary equal to mui. This momentum is ri^Wersed by 
collision, so that the impulse exerted by each molecule is 2miir^. 

The sum of the impulses exerted by all the molecules of the class under 
considenition in time dt is accordingly 2muiUi^dSdt, and since this aggregate 
impulse is made up of a great number of very small impulses, it may be 
treated as a steady pressure of amount 2mviii{“dS. 

The total pressure on the area dS, say pd8, will be obtained by summing 
this expression for all the classes of molecules for which a collision with d8 is 
possible — that is to say, for all chisses of molecules for which u is positive. 
Since, however, positive and negative values for u occur equally in the gas, 
the total pressure can be also expressed in the form 

pdS = Smvi uC-d8 (342), 

where the summation is over all classes of mokicules. 

The value of is, however, the sum of the values of it? for all the 

molecules in unit volume, and this is equal to vn^. Thus we have, in place of 
equation (342), 

p = mvu‘ — pu- (343). 

We have seen (§ 150) that 

— mv^ - mw'^ = — RT (344), 

.so that equation (343) its.suraes the forms 

p^lpC^r^vRT (345). 

The tottil kinetic energy of all the molecules in a unit volume is 
(u^ + + w^), which is equal to or to by the first of 

formulae (345). Thus 

the pressure in an ideal gas is equal to two-thirds of the kinetic energy of 
translhtion of the inolecides per unit volume. 

The second formula is identical with the formula (340) already obtained. 
Before discussing its physical meaning we may note that if there is a mixture 
of gases, the summation of equation (342) must be extended to all the types 
of molecules, so that the final result, instead of equation (345), is 

p^iv^v -V ...)RT (346), 

agreeing with formula (341). 

If a volume v of homogeneous gas contains N raoleChles in all, then 
(i/ + i/'4* = and equations (345) and (346) may be combined in the 

single equivalent equation 

''pv^NRT 


,( 34 ! 7 ). 
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Physical Laxus. 

162 . will now be seen that the formulae obtained for the pressure 
contain within them all the well-known laws of gases. 

Avogadros Law. The value of N is seen, frorn^ equation (347), to be 
equal to pvjRT, a quantity which depends only on the physical state of the 
gas, and not on the structure of its molecules. Hence we have Avogadro s Law : 

2^wo different gases or xnixtures of gases, when at the .same temperature and 
pressure, contain egual numbers of molecules in equal volumes. 

The number of molecules in a cubic cm. of gas at standard temperature 
and pressure has already been taken 8) to be — x 10*1 

Daltons Law. Formula (34()) shews that the pressure in a mixture of 
gases is the sum of a number of separate contributions, one from each gas. 
This is confirmed by Dalton’s Law : 

The pressure exerted by a mixture of gases is equal to the sujh of the 
pressures exerted separately by the several components of the inixture. 

The Laws of Boyle and. Charles. Clearly e(]uations (345) and (347) 
imply the laws of Boyle and Charles: 

Jhe pressure of a ga,s is^ proportional .to its density, so long as the 
temperature remains unaltered ; and is proportional to the temperature, so 
long as the volume rernaiiis unaltered. 

163 . The various laws which have been predicted by theory, and are 
found to be confirmed by the experimental laws of the last section, are of 
course true only within the limits imposed by the assumptions made. The 
principal of these .assumptions has been that th(‘ molecules (or other units by 
which the pressure is t‘Xtu’ted) are so small that they may be treated ns 
points in comparison with the scale of interniolecular distances. Thus the 
laws may best lx* reg.irded as ideal laws, the conditions for which can never 
1)0 absolutely satisfied, but which are satisfied very approximately in a gas of 
great rarity. An imaginary gas in which the molecules have dimensions so 
■"'mail in comparison with the other distances involved that they may be 
r<‘garded as points is spoken of as an ideal gas. Thus the foregoing laws are 
'always true for an ideal g.as ; for real gases they will be true to within varying 
degrees of closeness, the accuracy of the approximation depending on the^ 
extent. to which the gas approaches the state of an ideal gas. 

164. H As regards the first method of evaluating the pressure (§ 159), the 
'malysis in no way required that the medium should be giiseous, although 
I'lm resulting laws of Dalton, Boyle and Charles are usually thought of 
only in relation to gases. Clearly, however, these laws must apply to any 

G., 9 
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substance with a degree of approximation which will depend only 
the nearness to the truth of4he assumptions just referred to. I 

In point of fact the laws are found to be true (as they oug(it to be) for 
the osmotic pressure of weak solutions. The intermolecular forces between 
the molecules of the solvent and those of the solute cmi be allowed for in the 
value assigned to V in the analysis of § 159, and the forces between paira of 
molecules of the solute may be neglected if the solution is sufficiently weak. 

In a similar manner, the foregoing conception of pressure may be 
extended to the pressure exerted by free electrons moving about in the 
interstices of a conducting solid, and also to the pressure exerted by the 
‘atmosphere" of electrons surrounding a* hot solid. Each of these pres- 
sures p ^nay be iissumed to be given by formula (345), where v is the 
number of free electrons per unit volume*. 


Numerical Estimate of Velocities. 


166 . We have seen that the pressure and density in a gas are connected 
by the relation 

(348), 

where (cf. § 30) C is a velocity, equal to l'08(i times c, the mean velocity of 
all the molecules, or again i.s such that C’*' is exactly equal to c-, the mean 
value of for all the molecule.*^ in the gas. ♦ 


We have also found the relation 
'' -- 


WT 

m 


,(349), 


shewing that C is proportional to the square root of the absolute 
temperature, and, for different gases, varies inversely as the square root 
.of the molecular weight. 


166 . As soon as corresponding values <')f p and p are known for any gas. 
we can determine the value of 6^from equation (348). 

For instance, the mass of a litre of oxygen at O'C. and at the standard 
pressure of 1‘01323 x 10^ dynes per squaix* cm. is 142909 grammes. Hencr 
for oxygen at ff’C. we have as corresponding values 

p = 1 01323 X 10«, p = 1-42900 x 10~^ 
and equation (348) now gives us the value of C for oxygen at 0"C., 

' 0 = 40 1 '2 metres per sec. 

At OTJ. the value of T is 273-1 (see §8), whence equation (349) gives 
the value of Him for oxygen, 

“ = 259-6 x lOf 

in 

. From thi.s value of R/m for oxygen we can calculate the value of Rim 
* See Hichar/lson, The Electron Theory of Matter, 445, 458 and elsewhere. 
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any other substance, md equation (349) will then give G and c for any 
temperatui* we ^ please. The following table is calculated from recent 
observationBjj^ 


Gas 

(or other substance) 

Molecular 
Weight 
(0 = 16) 

Density * 
(gms, per litre at 
press. 1 0132 x 
ICK’ dynes) 



§1 

c 

(cms. per 
sec.) 

c 

(cms. pel 
sec.) 

Hydrogen 

•2-016 

0-08987 

4127 X 10< 

1 

(9 

1839x102 

1694x102 

jrfeliiim 

3-99 

0-1769 

2085 X 10^ 

1 0“ 

131 lx 10*2 

1208x102 

Water vapour 

18-016 

“ . 

462 X 10^ 

j 0^ 

615x102 

565x102 





j 1(X)^ 

719x102 

662x102 

Neon 

30-2 

0-89 

412x10^ 

0“ 

584x10'^ 

.538x^02 

Carbon -monoxide . . 

28-00 

l-2:)04 

207x 10^ : 

0" 

493x102 

454x102 

Nitrogen 

28-02 

l-2.->07 

297 X 1(9 

0^ 

493x102 

451x102 

Ethylene 

28-03 

1-27)1 

o 

X 

0” 

493x102 

454x102 

Nitric oxide 

3001 

1*3402 

277 X 10^ 

O' 

1 476x102 

438x102 

Oxygen i 

32-00 

1-4290 

260 X 10» 

0" 

461 X 102 

425x102 

Argon 

39-88 

1-782 

209x10* 

0" 

413x102 

: 380x102 

Carlx)n-di6xicle ... 

44-00 

1 -9768 1 

189x10' 

0- 

393x102 

I 36-2x102 

Nitrous oxide 

44-02 

1-9^7 

189 X 10* 

j 

! 0° , 
1 

393x102 

362x10-' 

Krypton 

82-9 

3-709 1 

l(X)xl0* 

1 

286x102 

263x102 

Xenon 

130-2 

5-842 j 

64 X 10* 

i 

228xtp2 

•210x102 

Mercury Vfq>our . . . 

2(X)-00 j 

1 

41-6x10* 

i 0^ ' 

i 

185x102 

170x102 

Air 


1 -2938 1 

[287 X 10*] 

1 

j 0^' 

485x102 

447 X 102^ j 

j Free electron 

,835(« = ’| 


1-515x1(9* 

j 0" 

1-114x10^ 

l-026xl(y j 


We have seen that for oxygen R/m-'15d’Qx 10^ while the value of m 
IS found, as in § 8, to be 52 x grammes. Hence, by multiplication, 

1-35 X 10-‘« (350). 

This quantity *is a universal constant, depending only on the pi\rticular 
y^'ale of temperature employed. It will be remembered that is the 
kinetic energy of translation of any molecule whatever at a temperature of 
h absolute (cf. equation (335)). 

This quantity is sometimes denoted by a, so that aT is the kinetic 
eiHTgy of translation of a molecule (or free atom or electron) at a temperature 
r degrees absolute. The value of a is 

a^fi2 = 2-02xl0-^'’ (351). 

Kaye and Laby, Physical and (.'hemical Constants^ pp. 10, 20 ; Ramsay and Travers, Proc, 
i-xiv. fl898), p. 183, and G. Rudorf, Phil. Mag^n. (1900), p. 790. 
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Other numerical values which are frequently of service are 

iJ:ro«3'69 xlO-»^ ciro=:5'53xlO-^ 

where To == 2731® (centigrade) and so is the temperature of melting 
ice (0®C.). 

It must be understood that the accuracy of these evaluations of i2, a, etc., 
is no greater than that of our estimation of Loschmidt’s number for which 
we have assumed the value — 275 x 10 ^^ 

167. We have now obtained our first insight, as regards quantitative 
measurements, into the mechanism of the molecular motions of gases. The 
order of magnitude of the molecular-velocities could, however, have been 
predicted without actual detailed calculation. 

For instance, if gas is allowed to stream out into a vacuum tjn'ough 
a small hole in the containing vessel, the velocity of efflux is nothing else 
than the velocities of the individual molecules, which would have been 
simply molecular-velocities inside the vessel, had the hole not been present. 
Thus the mean molecular-velocity must be comparable with the velocity of 
efflux of the main stream of gas, and this velocity is known to be of th(‘ 
order of magnitude of the velocities tabulated in the last column of the 
table on the preceding page. 

Or again, a disturbance at any point in a gas will produce an effect on 
the molecules in its immediate neighbourhood. When these molecules 
collide with those in the next layer of gas, the effect of this disturbance is 
carried on into that Layer, and so on indefinitely. Thus the molecules act as 
carriers of the effect of any disturbance, so that the disturbance is propa- 
gated, on the whole, with a velocity comparable with the mean velocity of 
motion of the molecules, just as, for instance, news which is carried by relays 
of messengers, spreads with a velocity compa7*ab]o with the mean rate of 
travelling of the messengers. The propagation of a disturbance in the gas 
is, however, nothing but the passage of a wave of sound, and the velocity of 
sound is known to be comparable with the values of C given ir^ the tabic. 

Velocity of Sound. 

168. It is easy to find an exact formula for the velocity of sound* I""*- 

if a is this velocity, we have the well-known fonnula * 



where 7 is the ratio of the two specific heats of the gas in question (cf. *§ 20’3 
below), On substituting for p its value, IpC^, this equation becomes 

a = Vj7 6\ 
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For diatomic gases at ordinary temperatures, 7 = If, so that for these 


a = *683(7= -742 0 (352), 

shewing the actual relation between the velocity of sound and the velocities 
G and c» 

For instance, the table gives for air at 0°C., 0= 485 metres per second, 
whence formula (352) leads to a = 331*3 metres per second for the velocity of 
sound in air, which approximates very closely to the true value. 


Velocity of Effusion of Gases. 

r 

169 . It is equally possible to find an exact formula for the rate of 
effusion of a gas. In fig. 5 (p. 127), imagine that the clement dS forms a 
trap-door, capable of being opened at any instant. When this trap-door is 
opened, the gas will stream out through the opening dSy and we have the 
phenomenon of effusion through a small aperture. 

We imagine the various molecules inside the vessel divided uj) into 
showers of molecules moving with equal velocities, as in § 161. The number 
of molecules of any specified shower, say the first, which will stream through 
the aperture dS in time di, will of course be the same as the number which 
would have impinged on the ^element dS (^f the boundary had the trap- 
door remained closed. It is therefore equal to UiV^didS as in § 161. 

Thus the rate of etfusion, measured in mass per unit time, is 

l^UiViindS (353), 

where the summation extends over all the showers which can meet the 
element dS from the inside, and therefore, with the convention of § 161, over 
all classes of molecules for which /q is positive. Using Maxwells la^^, we 
may replace i/, by 

fhm\i j , , 

v( - - ) 

\ TT ' 


and the rate of etfusion (353) becomes 

i j e~^'^^^'udu = 


vm 


' RT 


2 V 2‘ 


'.Tnu 


......(354). 


The first of these formulae shews that the rate of efllusion is the same as if 
the whole gas of density p moved out of the aperture with a uniform velocity 
while the second implies the well-known law that 

The rates of efflux of different gases at the same density and temperature 
'^<iry inversely as the square roots of the molecular weights of the gases. 

This law is cbnfirmed in a striking manner by some experiments published 
% Orahain* in 1846. The following table shews some of the rates of efflux 

PhiL Tram, 136 , 573 . 
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found by Graham for various gases coming through, fine holes in ij perforated 
brass plate : " 


Gas 

^{specific gravity) 
(au = l) 

Bate of efflux 
(air=l) ' 

Hydrogen 

0-263 

0-276 

Marsh gas 

0-745 

0-753 

Ethylene 

0-985 

0-987 

Nitrogen 

0-986 1 

0-986 

Air 

i-ooo 

1-000* 

Oxygen 

1-051 

1-053 

I Carbon -dioxide 

\ 

1-237 

1-203 


The figures will give some idea of the degree of accuracy with which the 
iw is obeyed. It is of interest to note that early investigators used the 
iw as a means of determining the molecular weights of various gases*. 

170. Thermal Effvsion, From formula (354) it appears that the rate 
f effusion of a gas increases with its temperature, being in fact proportional 
) the square root of the absolute temperature when the density is kept 
jnstant. Thus the rate of efflux of a gas into a vacuum is increased by 
eating the gas, as is of course obvious from a consideration of the molecular 
lechanism of efflux. 

Formula (354) is strictly applicable only to the case of efflux into a 
erfect vacuum. If there is a gas on the further side of the orifice, some of 
be molecules of the issuing gas will collide with the molecules of the 
sternal gas and will be driven back, reducing the rate of efflux. If, how- 
ver, the density of the external ga.s is small, the number of collisions of this 
ind will be few, and formula (354) will still give a good approximation to the 
[ite of efflux. 

For experimental purj)oses, instead of using a single orifice or perforation, 
i is convenient to use the large number of very small orifices provided 
y the interstices in a plug of porous material — say of earthenware or 
leerschaum. The phenomenon is then spoken of as “ transpiration ” rather 
han “ effusion.” 

Imagine a vessel of gas divided into two parts by a division, part of 
rhich consists of a porous plug of the type just described. There will be 
ranspiration or effusion going on from each side of this plug to the other, 
f the two chambers into which the vessel is divided are spoken of as /I 

* Leslie) Qilh^ Annakn^ xxx. (ISOS), p. 260; Bunsen, 

867), p. 127. . * 
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and there will be some gas from A crossing through the porous plug 
into J5,anA similarly some from B crossing 
into A, iAid, if the pressures in the two 
chambers A and B are each sufficiently 
low, the rates of transpiration may, as an 
approximation, be supposed given by 
formula (354), If the gases in the two 
chambers are the same in all respects, the 
two rates of effusion will of course be the 
same. 

If, however, one chamber is kept 
warmer than the other, then the rates of effusion will not be the same, 
and we have the* phenomenon of thermal transpiration. 

Let Ta, Tq be the temperatures of the two chambers, and let the coiTe- 
i spending densities and pressures be pB and p^y Pb- If the temperature 
difference is permanently maintained, the flow of gas will go on until a 
steatly state is attained in which the flow from A to B is exactly equal 
to that from B to A, and from formula (3o4) this state will be reached 
when 

Pa ~ Ph^'Bb (355). 

From the pressure eqiiatiofi, the ratio of the pressures pi. pn is given by 

pA ^ PaJa 
Pb Pb'^'b ’ 

and therefore in the steady state, as specified in etpiation (355), 



Pa_ /Ta 

Pb V Tb 


(356). 


Thus if the two chambers are kept une<|ually heated, a flow of gas will be 
set up w^hich will continue until a difference of pressure between the two 
sides is established, such as is expressed by equation (356). 

This phenomenon has becui investigated in a series of experiments by 
Osborne Reynolds*. The t^vo chambers were kept at steady temperatures 
of 8" C. and 100° C. When a steady state was attained, the pressures 
were measured, and it was found that, in cases in which the pressure was 
sufficiently low, ec[uation (355) was satisfied with very considerable accuracy. 
For higher pressures this equation failed, as was to be expected. 


171. Suppose that the chambers A and B in fig. 6, in addition to being 
Connected by the porous plug, are also connected by an external pipe, of 
which the effect is to equalise the pressures in A and B. Then a steady 
^tate cannot be attained so long as the temperatures are kept permanently at 

,, , ♦ Phil Trans. 170, n. (1879), p. 727. 
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^ different temperatures Ta, ?b. and there occurs a steady flow of gas through 
, th^e cycle formed by the chambers A, B and the pipe, a flo\y which .is 
suggestive of and analogous to that of a thermoelectric current 

172 . Cohesion of Gases, Let us suppose that the chamber B in fig. 6 
contains no gas, while chamber A is filled with gas kept at temperature Ta- 
There will be a flow of gas through the plug or orifice into the chamber J5, 
and the temperature of this gas as it arrives in the chamber B, say Tq, could 
be measured by a thermometer placed in B. 

Suppose fii'st that the molecules of the gas had corresponded exactly to 
the model we have imagined for them, and that they had been hard spheres, 
like billiard balls of infinitesimal size, exerting no force on each other except 
' when actually in collision. Assume, as can easily be aiTanged, that no 
conduction of heat takes place between the effluent molecules and the walls 
of the orifice (or material of the plug) during their passiige through it. ^ 
Then the molecules ' would retain their velociti('s during their passage 
through the plug and, temperature hoing nu'asnred by the mean srpuir<‘S of 
these- velocities, the temperature Tn would be e(|ual to the teuiperature 

Suppose next that the molecules of the gas had heon held together 
by strong forces of cohesion, so that each molecule was attracted by the 
other molecules of the gas, or at least by tho.se in its immediate proximity. 
Then each molecule, while passing through the plug, would be under an 
attraction towards the molecules in the chamber B, and this attraction would 
reduce its velocity, so that the average velocity of molecules arriving B 
would be less than the average velocity of moh‘cnlr‘s in A. ^ 

It is accordingly clear that an examination of the temperature otSgas after 
transpiration or effusion will give importint information as to the existence 
or non-existence of forces of cohesion in a gas. Exjuuiimaits to test this 
question were devised and conducted by Gay-Lussac and Joule, and afterwards 
a more delicate and crucial set of (.-xperiments was devised by Lord Kelvin, 
and c^^ITied out by himself and Jouhi*. The earlier (‘X])('riments had failed 
to detect any temperatuni change in the gas, sh«.*wing that tlu' forces of 
cohesion in a gas were at least very small. The inore elaborate experiments 
of Joule and Kelvin established definitely the existence of a slight tem- 
p(jrature change, thus proving the existence of forct's of cohe.sion in gases. 
Ill an experiment in which air passed by transpiration from a pressure of 
about four atmospheres to a pressure of one atmosphere, the change of 
temperature observed was a fall of 0*9'' C. In general it was found that for 
air and many of the more permanent gases the cooling, /ilthoiigh appreciable, 

* The original papers will be found in the PhiL Trane, of the Royal Society of London 
(143, p. 357, 144, p. 321, 150, p. 326 and 152, p. 579). See also Lord Kolvin^a Collected Worke, 
t. p, 338. 
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was very dight ; for carbon-dioxide, however, there was a much larger cooling, 
wj^ile for iwdrogen there was observed a very slight heating. 

For an TOeal or perfect gas there would, as we have seen, be no change in 
temperature. Thus as regards forces of cohesion, air and the permanent 
gases may be said to be nearly “ perfect,” while carbon-dioxide is very far 
from “perfect,” as is generally the case with this particular gas in all the 
properties with which the Kinetic Theory is concerned. The behaviour of 
hydrogen is anomalous, and led Regnault to describe this gas as “plus one 
parfait .” 


Calculation of Pressure in an “Imperfect” Gas. 

173 . It is now clear that a real gas will dider from the ideal or “ perfect ” 
gas which whs under consideration in §§ 158 — 161 in at least two respects. 
The molecules which in the ideal gas were treated as sphei ical points must 
have size and shape, and the forces of cohesion which were supposed to be 
uon-existent in the ideal gas will not be altogether negligible in the real gas. 
Hence it comes about that e(juations (343) to (347), which gave the pressure 
accurately in an ideal gas, will only give approximations when applied to a 
I’eal gas. We must accordingly examine m what way these ecpuitions need 
bo be corrected, so as to be made ap])licable to a real gas. 

174 . The best kncnvii correction of tliis type is that given by Vnn der 
Waals, in his essay On the Continuiff/ of the Liquid ami Gaseous States*. We 
shall first give an explanation of the corrections introduced by Van der Waals, 
which, it will be found, lead to an equation expressing the deviations from 
Boyle’s Law to a first approximation only, and we shall afterwards attempt a 
more general calculation of the pressure, which will not be restricted to small 
leviations from Boyle s LkIw. 


der Waals Equation. 

175 . According to Van der Waals, ecjuation (347), 

pv^RNT ..(357), 

must be corrected in two ways. The first correc'tion is a correction to be 
applied to the term v to represent the finite size of the molecules, and the 

* The original edition (1873) is in Dutch, published by Sigtbotf, Leyden. There is a German 
Lranslation by Roth (1881, Barth, Leipzig) and this has been translated into English by Threlfall 
and Adair (1890, Physical Memoira published under the direction of the Physical Society, Taylor 
and Francis, London). The references in the present book are to the English Translation. 

Reference ought also to be made to the very complete and masterly treatment of the subject by 
Kamerlingh Onnes and Keesom in the Encyclopiidie der Mathematischen Wissenschaften (v. 10, ' 
pp. 015—945). This is also reprinted as Vol. xi. of the Communications from the Physical 
I^nhoratofy of Leiden. 
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second is a correction to be applied to the term p to represent th^anfluence 
f ; npon the pressure of tlie forces of cohesion in the gas.. 

i " Th^ argument of Van der Wajils as to the first correction is fo follows^. ^ 
In the volume v, let there be N molecules supposed still to be spherical, but 
now of finite size, each being of diameter a, and let us imagine the centre of 
each surrounded by a sphere of radius <r, and therefore of volume J 7 r<r*. In 
considering possible positions for the centre of molecule A, we know that 
^ it cannot lie within any of the iV— 1 spheres surrounding the i\r-- 1 other 
molecules, so that the space available for the centre of A must not be taken 
to be V but V - (N - 1) |7r<rl \ -it 

This expression, it is true, recpiires correction on accoun 
. of two or more of the JV' — 1 spheres overlapping, but this 
of a higher order of small quantities than that already made, and may 
therefore be neglected. ’A^The expression also re(]uires correction owing to 
the impossibility cf the centre of a sphere being within a distance of the' 
boundary: This correction requires us further to reduce v to the extent of 
the volume of a layer of thickness t^ken round the boundary of the con- 
tainirfg vessel, but clearly this correction may be neglected if a vanishes in 
. comparison with the dimensions of the vessel. This condition is, of course, 
entirely different from the condition that th^ sum of the volumes of the 
molecules shall be small compared with the volume of the vessel. The former 

condition is satisfied if <rv~^ may be neglected, the latter is satisfied if Ntr^/v 
can be neglected. Using the figures given in § 8, and taking the case of a 
gas at atmospheric pressure in a vessel of 1 litre capacity, we find 

<7y“ -^ = 2 X 10-», AVVf =2-2x1 O'*. 

It is therefore rational to neglect the one correction, while taking the other 
into account. 


■j of 'the^ possibility 
correction will be 


Hence in any element dv which is known not to be within a distance.^ 
I (7 of the boundary, or to be included in any one of the spheres surrounding 
each molecule, the probability of finding the centre of a molecule is 


Ndv 
V — (jV — ij 


.n/. 


,( 858 ). 


If, however, the element is selected at random we must consider what is 
the probability that the conditions postulated as to its not lying inside a 
sphere, or within a distance ^cr of the boundary, shall be satisfied. 


The particular element of volunie which is ultimately of importance for 
the calculation of the pressure is one of which the distance from the boundary 
is just greater than i^cr. The second condition, therefore, is satisfied as a 


* As regards method of presentation, I have followed Boltzmann (Gantheorie^ ii. p. 7) more 
oloselx thitn the ori^dnul work of Van der Waals. 
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matter (tf course. To calculate the probability of the other condition being 
satisfied;^ namely that the element dv shall not lie inside any one of the 
— 1 spl^teres of radius <r, we notice that if it does lie in any one of these 
spheres, then the centre of the sphere, being at a distance not less than 
from the boundary, must be at least as far away from the boundary as the 
element dv. In other words, if the sphere in question is divided into two,^ 
hemispheres by a plane parallel to the boundary, the element dv can only lie 
in that hemisphere which is the nearer of the two to the boundary. 

Hence the probability that ,dvy selected at random, shall lie inside any 
particular sphere is ^Tra^jv, so that the probability that it shall 7 iot lie in 
any of the N - 1 spheres in question is, as far as the first order of small 
quantities, 

V 


The product of this expression and expression (358) is 
Xdv V 


f7r<7» 


(xV-1) 


.(359). 


f7ra^ 


This, then, is the probability that a molecule shall be found in the small 
element dv of which the distance from the boundary is As far as the 
first order of small quantities the expression is the same as 

Ndv 1 


or 


Ndv 


where 6 = ^ AVer® (360), 

in which the distinction between N - 1 and N is now ignored. 

The effect of allowing for the finite size of the molecules in the calculation 
of the pressure is therefore the same as that of reducing the volume from v to 
r - 6, and to allow for this we replace equation (357) by 

p{v^b)^RNT (361). 

The value of b, it is of interest to notice, is four times the aggregate sum 
of the volumes of the molecules in the gas. 

The use of the.cjilculus of probabilities which is made in this argument 
is pfobably open to criticism. We shall not stop to discuss the validity or 
non-validity of the argument, as we shall subsequently arrive at exactly the 
same result by a method which does not rely on the ciilculus of probabilities 
for its justification (see § 218 below). 
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t / 176 . The principle underlying Van der Waals’ correction for c(/iesion is " 

las follows. It is supposed that when the “spheres of molecular »ition” of; 

, two molecules do not intersect, the forces between the moleculeiif although 
' , small, are not negligible. Accordingly we suppose that a molecule in the gas 
is subjected to forces of cohesion acting between it and all the neighbouring v 
^molecules. The resultant of these forces varies continually both in direction 
and magnitude with the position of the molecules. When the molecule is 
sufficiently far removed from the surface, all directions are equally likely for 
this resultant, and hence the aggregate force, averaged over a sufficient . 
length of time, will be nil. When, however, the molecule is at or near the i 
surface this is no longer true. Let the force from each molecule be resolved 
into tangential and normal components. Then all directions in the tangent 
plane are equally likely for the tangential components, but the normal com- 
ponent is in the majority of cases directed inwards. Averaged over a . 
sufficient length of time the resultant force will therefore be- a normal force 
always directed inwards. 

We may suppose the mdii of curvature of the surface to be so large 
compared with molecular dimensions that the surface may at every point 
be regarded as plane. In this case the' conditions will be the same at every 
point of the surface, and the normal force will depend only on the density of 
the gas and the distance from the boundary of the point at which this force 
is estimated. 

Thus the average cfrect of the forces of cohesion can be ropresented«i^by a 
‘1 permanent field of force acting at and near the surhice. It is this field of 
force which may be regarfled as giving ri.se to the phenomena of ^pillarity 
and surface-tension in liquids. Now if we follow Van der Waals jjff supposing 
that the actual forces of cohesion are adequately represented by |his jK?rmanent 
field of force, it will be oa.sy to calculate the influence of t|f!s field of force 
upon the pressure. 

For the field of force can be regarded m exerting an inwai‘d pressure, 
say pi per unit area, upon the outermost layer of molecuh\s of the gas. 
Clearly this, pressure must be suppo.sed pro|X)rtionaI jointly to the number of 
molecules per unit area in this layer, and to the intensity of the normal 
com{xment of force.- Ejich of the.se two factors is directly proportional to the 
density of the ga.s, so that pi will be proportional to the square of the den.sity. 
us supposi^, then, that 

. where c is a constant depending only on the nature ot the gas. The 

|nQle culeg.^are now deflected upon reaching the boundary, not by. 

as thu^ total result, of their impact with the boundary and qLth^ 

. ^£Wjtiott of the supj^8ed_fiel4,„jQtl.fQc^^^^^^ In other words their chaniziJipjf 
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momentim may be supposed’ to be produced by a total pressure jp-fpi or 
jp + cp*, Instead of by the simple pressure 

Hence^equation (361) must be further amended by writing it in the form 


{p-Vc(>^(v-h) = ENT (362), 

or again, replacing p by Nmjv, and putting cN-rn- — a, 

{p + "^{v-b) = RNT (363). 


This is Van der Waals’ equation connecting p, v and T. It Avill be 
noticed that a and h are constants for the same mass of gas, but depend on 
the amount of gas as well as on its nature, a being proportional to the square 
and b to the first power of the amount of gas. 

177. One factor which is overlooked in the argument by which this 
equation is obtained, is that when cohesion forces exist, some molecules 
which would have reached the boundary had there been no cohesion forces, 
may never reach the boundary at all, being deflected by the cohesion forces 
before their paths meet the boundary. Actually, then, these molecules 
exert no pressure on the boundary, whereas Van der Waals' argument 
supposed them to exert a negative pressure. As a consequence, equation 
(363) admits of negative values forp, whereas an examination of the physical 
conditions shews that p is necessarily positive. 

This objection, however, is of no weight so long as it is clearly recognised 
th^it equation (363) is true only to the first order, as regards deviations from 
Boyld’s Ljxw, 


Calculation of the Pressure from the Virial of Ckiusius, 


178. Clausius attempted, in a way entirely different from that followed 
by Van der Waals, to calculate the relation between pressure, volume and 
temperature in an imperfect gas*. 

If X, Y, Z are the components of foi-ce acting upon any molecule in a 
gas, its motion will be governed by the e([uations 

= etc (364). 


With the help of these equations, we find for the kinetic energy of the 
molecule 

“ + f + + yY + zZ). 


* Phil Mag. Aug;u8t, 1870. 
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Hencse the total kinetic energy of translation in the gas is 

} w2 ^3 (.T® + 1 /® + z^) - (xX 4* y F -f zZ), 

where S denotes summation over all the molecules of the gas. 

Averaged over all instants of time from ^ = 0 to this equation 

becomes 

1 r^=’‘ 1 ^ r 

i tm + y® 4- 

Tj/=o \yt J/=D 

-- T'' it (xX + vY+^Z)dt (366). 

»» 

In the steady motion of a gas, the quantities 

S/a + -2^*) + y F 4- 2'^) 

are approximately constant throughout the motion. Hence as we increase r 
indefinitely in equation (365), the first and last terms will remain approxi- 
mately constant, while the middle term tends to vanish. Taking t sufticiently 
large, the equation reduces to 

^%7)ic^ = — (xX +yY zZ) (366), 

in which both sides, which are in any ciise constant except for the slight 
departures from the steady state which occur in the motion of the gtis, are 
averaged over a time sufficient for them to be regarded as sensibly constant. 
The mean value of — ^'%{xX yY zZ) was termed by Clausius the virial 
of the system. We have therefore shewn that when a gas moves, undis- 
turbed from its steady state, the kinetic energy of its motion is equal to 
its virial. 

179. The virial depends solely on the forces acting upon the molecules, 
and not upon the motion of the molecules. In the case of a gas ^hese forces 
consist of the pressure exerted upon the gas by the walls of the containing 
vessel, and the forces exerted by the molecules upon one another. 

If d8 is an element of the surface of the containing vessel, and I, m, n 
the direction cosines of its outward normal, the pressure of the element dS 
exerts u];)on the gas a force of which the components are -IpdS, -mpdi^, 
\^npdS, so that the value of that part of '^xX which is contributed by the 

{|>ressure will be jj — IpxdS. The present treatment compels us to assume 

that the pressure is the same at all points of the containing vessel. If we 

mafel^this a^um[)tion the quantity just obtained may b0 written -p 
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Hence tl^ contribution of the pressure to the virial is, in all, 

+ my 4- nz) dS, 

which, by Green’s Theorem, 

= ///(S + 1 + 1 ) 

where v is the volume of the vessel. 


We suppose that the force between two molecules at distance r is a 
repulsive force (/)(r), a function of the distance r only. If the centres of 
the molecules are at x, y, z, x\ y\ z, and if X, 7, Z, X', Z' are the com- 
ponents of the forces acting on them, then 

The contribution to lixX made by the force between these two particles 


(p{r) 

r 


{x - xy. 


The contribution to 1 (a’A” + yY-{-zZ) is therefore 


±{r) 

r 


((.r - xj + {y - yj + - z')-] = rep (r), 


so that the part of the virial which arises from intermolecular forces is 

-ilXr<f> (r), 

where the summation extends over all pairs of molecules. 

Equation (366) may now be replaced by 

= inv - (r), 

so that the pressure is given by 

^ pv- ^^mc" + lHr(f){r) (867). 


180. Clerk Maxwell* makes an important observation on the subject of 
this equation. By obliterating one or other of the terms on the right-hand 
side, we notice that a pressure may be produced either wdiolly by molecular 
motion or wholly by intermolecular force. The latter is a hypothesis on 
which attempts have been made to account for the pressure in a gasf. If 
this wei*e the true account, then Boyl^g^Law that pv is constant could be 

'Satisfied only by making ^Xr<j) (r) constant, and therefore by taking <f>{r) — ^ . 


* “The Dyuamical Evidence of the Molecular CoiiHtitutiou of Bodies,” Collected Works^ 
o. p. 422. ^ 

t Of. Ne^ll^S Principia^ ii. Prop. 23, and a note by Maxwell in Cavendish’s Electrical 

6, Art. 97). 
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ff 

bther words, two molecules would have to repel one another wi' .h a force’ 
proportional to the inverse distance. Thi* is, however, an impossijile law for 
^ gas. It would make the action of the distant parts of the mass prepon- 
derjite over that of the contiguous parts, and would not give a pressure 
which, for a given volume and temperaturej would be constant as we passed, 
from one vessel to another, or even from one part to another of the surface , 
of the same vessel. We therefore conclude that the pressure of a gas cannot 
be explained by assuming repulsive forces between the molecules; it must 
arise, at any rate in part, from the motion of the molecules. 

181 . Returning to the general problem, it appeal's that if we could 
calculate the term in ecpuitioii (367) for any law of inter- 

moleciilar force, we should have a complete knowledge of the corrections 
to applied to Boyles Law. Unfortunately this is hardly possible even 
in the simplest cases. 


182 . Since there are N molecules in the gas, the total number of 
pos.sible pairs will be — 1). Let A, B be any two molecules forming 

such a pair. 


If the molecules were simply points exerting no forces on one another, 
the chance of A and B being at a distance between r and r + from one 
another would be 


4!7rr^dr 

V 


{my 


' ' . •, . V ^ 

* the numerator being the volume of a shell of thickness dr surrounding 

molecule A, and the denominator v being the whole space possible for the 

centre of B. In forming this expression, we disregard the possibility of the 

centre of A being within a distance r of the boundary of the containing 

vessel, as we legitimately may if r is sufficiently small, ^rhus the number of 

: pairs of molecules having their centres within a distance r of one another 

would, in this case, be 

(869), 

since it is obviously legitimate to neglect the difference between iV — 1 
and iV. 

When, however, molecules at a disUince r repel one another with a force 
, <l>{r), it will be seen, upon examination of the results of § 117, that expression 

(369) must be modified in two wa^ The probability of finding two mole- 
' ■ cules at a distance r apart is, by |Tl7, less than the probability of finding ^ 
the same two molecules at a distance oo apart (oo here denoting any distance 
/’ great, enough for the molecules to be out of range of each other s action) in 
the vmb 
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180 - 18 ^] 

And agaii the probability of finding two molecules at a distance oo apart is 
greater tUnn it would be if thore ^yere no intermolecular forces, because some 
positions for the molecules, not at great distances apart, are less likely, on 
account of^the intermolecular forces, than they would otherwise be. The 
former consideration requires us to multiply expression (369) by a factor 

( 370 ); 

the latter requires ns to modify the factor - in expression (369), which is 

only accurate if all positions of the molecules are equally probable. Let us 
for the moment suppose that this latter modification can be represented by 

7^2 ^2 

replacing — by (1+/9) y 

Making these corrections to expression (369), the number of pairs of 

molecules at a distance r apart Avill be 

27riV2(l+/3) ^ •^{r)(ir , 

1 r-e di\ 

V 

and on multiplying by r^{r) and integrating from 0 to x , we obtain 

lZr(j)(r)= ^ — —j i^(^{r)e dr (371). 


183 . In the simple case in which the molecules approximate closely to 
elastic spheres of diameter a, the value of (/> (r) will be very small when r is 
much greater than o-, and the value of the exponential in equation (371) will 
be very small when r is ihuch less than cr. Thus the right-hand member 
of equation (371) derives all of its value from values of r which are very near 
to cr. We may accordingly replace the factor 7-^ by and take it outside the 
integral. This makes the integration possible, and equation (371) reduces to 

27rA7-(l + 8 ) (T® 

V 2 h 


{7') = ' 


.(372), 


or, if we again introduce b, defined by b — ^Nira^ (cf. equation (360)), this 
becomes 

= (373). 

184. If <T is small, bjv will be a small quantity of the first order, so that 
in an ^approximation which is carried only to the first older, we may be 
content to neglect Equation (367 ) then becomes 

cr, introducing the temperature, 

pv = RNTil + ''^ .(:i74). 

which’ agrees with equation (361) as far as first powers of 6. 


10 
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' - . j' ' , ' ’ ' ^ .i li " ' ' 

186. By evaluating the factor and also taking accoun|| of the 

possibility of more than two of the spheres of force surrounding [ihe mole- ; 
cules intersecting one another, Boltzmann* has carried the approximation to 
second order terms. This con'ccted equation is found to be 

+ 


186. A more general case in which the right-hand member of equation . 
(371) admits of integration is that in which the repulsive force <f)(r) varies 
as some inverse power of the distance, say 0 (r) = /xr *. We then have 


lSr<l>(r) = 


29 r*v*(i +0} r 

■V Jo 




( JL \ 

1 r«-v dr 


It appears that this equation can be made to agree with (372) if we 
regard the molecules as having a diameter cr given by 

' ■^•(““>■^“■(‘-.^1) 


so that <7 must be regarded as depending on the temperature ; on replacing 

* _1 

th by \jRT, it appears that a is proportional to T 

We may still introduce a quantity b defined by If h is 

the value of this quantity at O^C. (r= 273*1), the general value of b will be 




and equation (374) will be true, with this value for b. 


.(377), 


187. If forces of cohesion of the kind specified in § 176 are also supposed 
to act, these forces will have a contribution to make to the virial. To the 
.first order of small quantities, we may, in calculating :i2)'0(r), ignpre the 
effect of the forces of cohesion on the distribution of density of the gas. 
The value of llr4>{r) is therefore obviously proportional simply to 
per unit volume of the gas. Allowing for this addition to the virial, 
equation (374) becomes 

* Vorlesmgen fiber QaetheorUy ii. § 51, 
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where c :j| the same as the c of § 176, and is independent of the temperature. 
Or again this last equation may be written 

agreeing with Van der Waals’ equation (368) as far as the first order of small 
quantities. 

188. It is obv"iOi.is that the calculation of the effect of the forces of 
cohesion to a second approximation would be extremely tedious, and I am 
not aware that it has ever been attempted. Indeed a comparison of the 
general equation of the virial (equation (367)) with the general equation 
,^gjving the pressure (cf below, equation (420)) seems to suggest that the 

virial is hardly suited to the calculation of pressures to any accuracy other 
than that of a first approximation. 

Physical Interpretation of the Equations. 

189. The equation of Van der Waals undoubtedly provides the most 
convenient basis for discussing the behaviour of a gas over those ranges 
of pressure, density and temperature within which the equation may be 
regarded as approximately true — that is to say, ranges within which the 
deviation from Boyle's Law is small. We consider now some of the physical 
properties of a gas, derived ft'om the equation of Van der Waals.. We shall 
first examine the rates at which the pressure and volume change when the 
gas is heated. 

Changes of Constant Volume. 

190. Imagine the volume of a gas satisfying Van der Waals' equation 
(363) to be kept constant, and let us suppose the temperature first to be 


and afterwards T^. 

We have, if po> Pi Rre the corresponding pressures, 

(p, + ^,){«-6) = iJiV2’o (378). 

{p, + ^fv-h) = RNT, (379). 

By subtraction we get 

(p. - Po) (« - 6) = RN{T, - T,) (380), 


and dividing the members of this equation by the corresponding members of 
equation (378), 

Pi - Po r, , a 

rri m A T* _ 


( 381 ). 
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'v: ■ V', --'v, 

' ' From thk it is clear that if j»o refer to a fixed temperature th^mcreas© v" 
. in T is proportional to that in p. Hence a gas kept at constant volume may 
be regarded as a thermometer giving readings on the thermodynamical scale 
of temperature, the reading being proportional to p. 

Let us now suppose that the relation between p, and po is put in 
the form 

i),=po{i + ^p(r,-ro)l (382), , 

then Kp is what is commonly called the “pressure-coe^l .jnt” of the gas in 
question for the range of temperature To to Ti. 

Using relation (382), equation (381) reduces to 



Thus fCp depends on the density, but not on the temperature, so that 
for a given density of gaSy the pressure-coefficient is independent of the 
temperature. 

This law naturally is only true within the limits in which Van der Waals*' 
equation is true. It was shewn to be very approximately true under ordinary 
conditions by Regnault*, who found that gas thermometers filled with 
different gases gave identical readings over a large range of temperature. 
More recent and more exact experiments have shewn, as might be expected,, 
that the law is by no means absolutely exact or of universal validity. Full 
tables of values of Kp will be found in the Recueil de constantes physiques 
As a specimen may be given the following values, obtained by Chappuia 
in 1903+ : 

Values of Kp . 


Temperature 

For nitrogen i For CO. 

(Po = 1001*9 mm. at O'^C.) : (po = 998-5 rnm. at O'^C.) 

0* to 20" 

0" to 40“ 

O'" to 100“ 

Kp= 0036754 1 -0037335 • 

1 -0036752 1 -0037299 

*0036744 I *0037262 

: ! 


Callendar§ gives the following values for the pressure-coefficientsKO"^ to^ 
KW at initial pressure 1000 mm.) of three of the more permanent gases *. 

Air -00367425, 

Nitrogen *00367466, 

, Hydrogen *00366254. 

• SiSm, de VAcad. xxi. p. 180. 

t pp, 284—^40. 'The pressure-coefficient Xp from range 0 to is there denoted by ^ 
i lii* pT 234* - i Phil, Mag, V, p. ^2* 
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' For a perfect gas^the value would of course be 27^:15 *0036617. It 

will be noticed that the pressure-coefficient of hydrogen approximates very 
nearly to that of a perfect gas, shewing that the value of a is extremely small 
for hydrogen. For this reason the Gomite internationale des poids et mesures 
decided on the constant volume hydrogen thermometer as standard thermo- 
meter. The value which is known to exist for a is recognised in the 
stipulation of the^^ mittee that the volume at which the gas is used is to 
be such that ther<^&"a pressure of 1000 mm. at 0°C. 


Changes at Constant Pressure. 


191, Consider next a gas in which the pressure is kept constant, while 
the volume of the gas is changed by heating from to Vi. The two equations 
analogous to (378) and (379) of § 190 are 


{p + ^^{v,-b) = RNT„ (384). 

+ (385). * 


By subtraction, we obtain, neglecting the product ah which is small and 
of the second order. 



\^1 ^1)/ 


I . 


and on dividing by corresponding members of (384) and again neglecting 
second order terms, this gives 


1 + — (- + M - - = 4%-^- (386). 

pvo\vo Vi, Vo (Ti-i„)Vo 


We can introduce a “volume-coefficient’' for the range of temperature 
from To to Ti such that 

t;i = i;oll + /Ct,(Ti- To)], 

SO that Kf, is given by 

= (387). 


We then find from (386), 


'vo{T,^To) 


, a /I l\ h] I 

1 + ( 1 ) 1 m 

pVoKVo Vi/ t’o) io 


.(388). 


This is more complicated than the formula for the pressure-coefficient 
(383) in that it depends both on the voluim^ and the pressure. 

The followmg table, similar to that given on the opposite pige, wijl shew 
some values for 
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Values of 




1 : 

Temperature 

For nitrogen 
(p = 1001 *9 mm.) 

For COj 

j (p = 998*5 mm.) * 

For CO 3 e 
(p = 517*9 mm.) 

0 " to 20 ° 

1 iCj,= *0036770 

*0037603 

•(X)37128 

o 

O 

•0036750 

•0037536 

■0037100 

0 ° to UKV 

1 i 

•0036732 

•0037410 

•(X)37073 


Other values will be found in the Reciieil de constantes physiques, from 
which the above values are taken. 

Evaluation of a and b. , ^ 

192. From an e.xperimeiital evaluation of the “pressure-coefficient” Kp 
given by equation (383), the quantity a can be obtained at once, and when 
a is known, the value of b can be obtained from the value of the volume* 
coefficient. 

For instance, using Callendar s value for k,t for air, we have (equation 
(383)), with To = 273-10, 

while 1 = 0036617. 

0 

The value of Kp refers to a pressure of 1000 mm. of mercury, or 1*3158 atmo- 
spheres. At this pressure, therefore 

^ = X ‘0000125 = -00453 atmospheres pressure. 

^ in 

Thus for air at 1'3158 atmospheres pressure at the boundary, the force^of 
cohesion result in an apparent diminution of pressure of ‘00453 atmospheres, 
or about one-threehundredth of the whole, so that the pressure in the 
interior of the gas is 1-3203 atmospheres. This will give an idea of the 
magnitude of the forces of cohesion. 

Let us now suppose that we are dealing with a special mass of gas, say 
one for which the volume is unity at a pressure of 1 atmosphere. At a 
pressure of 1000 mm. of mercury the value of v is -7599, and this leads 
to the value 

a = 2t>49’5 in c.G.s. units = *00260 atmospheres, 
for this particular mass of gas. 

When a has been determined in this way, we can determine b from the 
obi 5 er#d values of A number of determinations of b will be found in 
Van JVaals’ essay. 
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Gets Thermometry lol 

193. ’ The aeierminarion of h is of special interest, because from it we 
can calculate directly the value of <r, the diameter of the molecule or of its 
sphere of diolecular action. 

The values for h which Van der Waals deduces from the discussion of a 
great number of experiments by Regnault are as follows ; 

Air -0026, ; 

Carbon-dioxide *0080, 

Hydrogen *00069. 

These values refer to a mass of gas which occupies unit volume at a 
pressure of 1000 mm. of mercury. 

Unfortunately the value of h appears in the ailculations as the difference 
of two larger quantities. The accuracy of the results, therefore, is not great. 
For instance in the case of hydrogen, Hegnault’s experiments lead to different 
values of h of which the extreme values are *0005 and *0008. The number 
‘00069 is, however, the mean of a. very great uumbeu* of experiments, so that 
the probable error is nothing ]ik(‘ so great as the difference between the 
mean and either of the ('xtremes. The agreenu nt amongst themselves of the 
experiments in the case of the other two gases is much better. For instance, 
taking the value h = *0080 for carbon-dioxide, Van der Waals calculates for 
ax 10^* from Regnault s experiments the values 127, 114, 115, 107, 120, 118, 
116, 111, 116. According to Van der Waals the first number is, from the 
experimental conditions, likely to be the I(‘ast trustworthy : the remainder, as 
will be seen, agree to within a few per cent. 

There are other ways of determining 6, besides observations on the pressure 
and volume coefficients. Of these the most important is probably by meiisure-f; 
ment of the Joule-Thomson t'ffecl. From calculations by Rose-Innes*,j 
Callendart deduce.s the following values for h: 

Air 1-62, 

Nitrogen 203, 

Hydrogen 10-73. 

These values are in cubic centimetres referred to unit mass of gas. The 
corresponding values referred to a cubic centimetre ot gas are found to be 
Air *00200. 

Nitrogen *00255, 

Hydrogen *00096. 

For helium, Kamerlingh OnnesJ has determined the value for h\ 

Helium *000432. 

* Phil, Mag. ii. p. 130. 

i PHI. Mag. v. p. 48, or Proc. Phys. Soc. xviii. p. 282. 

i CotfiititMicaiiotis fTom the Physical Laboratory he.iden. 102 <7. d. 8. 
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Values of Molecular radius -^cr. 

194 . The value of h is, as in equation (360), equal to f and since 
he values of 6 have been determined for a cubic cm. of gas at normal 
)ressure, we may take 275 x 10^®, and so determine or immediately. 

It will be noticed that a is proportional to the cube-root of 6, so that the 
lifferences in or are only small compared with the somewhat large differences 
n the values of </ from which they are derived. For instance, two extreme 
le term illations of h for hydrogen are 6 = 00069 (Van der Waals) and 
=3 *00096 (Callendar), but the corresponding values for ^cr are 1*04 x 10“® 
and 1*26 x 10~®. 

The values of deduced from the best values of h are as follows: 


Gas 

Value of 6 
(1 c.c. of gas) 

Observer 

1 i 

1 Value of I 

1 1 

! . _ . I 

Hydrogen 



•00096 

Rohe-Inne« 

1 

l-26xl0-s 

Helium 

•000432 

Karnerlingh Onnes 

’ 0'98xl0-s 

Nitrogen 

j *00255 

Rose- 1 nneH 

i l-77xlO-» 

Air 

1 -00209 

RoHe-Innes 

1 1-65x10-8 

Carbon -dioxide ... 

!' -00228 

Van del’ Waals 

1 1-70x10-8 ! 

' j 


Isotherm ALs. 

195 . One of the most satisfactory ways of representing the relation 
between the pressure, volume and temperatui’e of a gcvs, is by drawing 

isothermals ” or graphs shewing the relation between jiressure and volume 
when the temperature is k(‘pt constant. There will of course be one iso- 
thermal coiTesponding to every possible temperature, and if all the isothernials 
are imagined drawn on a diagram in which the ordinates and abscissae represent 
pressure and volume res[>ectively, we shall have a complete representationv of 
the relation in question. 

Isothermals of an Ideal Gas. 

196 . E’or an ideal or perfect gas the relation between pressure, volume 
and temperature is expressed by the equation 

jyv^RNT (389). 

To represent this relation by means of isothennals, we take p and v 
rectangular axes and draw the various curves obtained by assigning different 
constant values to T in equation (389). The curves all have equations of tb(' 
form const, and so are a system of rectangular hyperbolas, lying as i» 
fig. 7. These are the isothermals of an ideal gas. 
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IsothermaU of a Beal Gas. 

197. Ljt us consider what isothermals are given by Van der Waals’ 
equation 

[p+~^(v-b)=RNT (390), 

bearing in mind, however, that this equation must be expected to give the 
true relation between p, v and T only within a range in which the deviations 
from the ideal relation (389) are small. 

It will be noticed that if the system of curves shewn in fig. 7 are pushed 
bodily through a distance b parallel to the axis of v, they will give the 
system of isothermals represented by the equation 

p{:v-b)^RNT (391), 



and on further drawing down every ordinate through a distance — parallel to 

the axis of p, we obtain the system of isotherinals represented by equa- 
tion (390). 

These iso thermals are shewn in fig. 8, in which the thick line AB h the 
curve p cs — ~ while the line BCD is v — k 

J'rom equation (890) it appears that the points at which the isothermalis 
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are parallel to the axis of v — i.e. the points on the isothermal# 
^ = 0 — all lie on the curve 

(IV c 

a (v — 26) 




at which 

''p. ' . 


.(392), 


This curve cuts the axis of v at v = 26, so that there is an isothermal which 
touches the axis of v at v ~ 26 ; this is fqund to be the isothermal 

iiiYT= ia/6. 



|n equation (392), the maximum value possible for jp is found to be given 
hj t^«36, point of which these are the coordinates 

(the point P in fig. 8) the isothermal through the point must have two 
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coincident points at which = 0, and therefore has a point of inflexion with 
a horizontal tangent. This particular isothermal is given by 


RNT^, 


It is clear that all isothermals for values of T greater than that given by 

equation (393) can have no points at which = 0, and so are everywhere 
convex to the axis of v. 


198. The isotherrnals of a real gas will be similar to those shewn in 
fig. 8 so long as the gas does not differ too much from an ideal gas. The 
isotherrnals in fig. 8 will iiccordirigly re)>resent the isothermals of a real gas 
with accuracy in the regions fixr removed from both axes, but not near to 
these axes. We must impure what alterations must be made in these curves 
in order to represent the isotherrnals of a real gas. 

The isothermal T —0 is repr(‘sented in fig. 8 by the broken line made up 
of the cuiwe AB and the vertical line BCD. The true isothermal is however 
known with accuracy. As a ga^s at temperature T—0 is compressed, the 
pressure remains zero until the molecules are actually in contact, after which 
the pressur^lj^^to any extent, while the volume retains the same value 
this being tlpSmal lest volume which can be occupied by the njolecules, 
Now Vo, being" tW smallest volume into which N spheres each of diameter a 
can be compressed, is easily found to be given by 


while from equation (3G0), 

h = — 2*96 iv, (394). ' 

Thus the isothermal 2^=0, instead of being the curve ABGD in fig. 8, 
must consist of the two linos vE, EF. If we imagine the curves in fig. 8 
so distorted that the point B is made to coincide wdth the point Es and the 
curve ABGD with the lines vEF, we shall obtain an idea of the run of the 
isotherrnals of a real gas. The curves may be imagined to lie somewhat ag 
iu fig. 9, in which both the vertical and horizontal scales have been largely 
increased over those employed *in fig. 8, but the vertical scale has been 
increased much more than the horizontal. 

199. » In this figure the isothermal having a point of inflection with a hori- 
zontal tangent is represented by the line PjPi^a, the point of inflection being 
This isothermal corresponds to the maximum value of T for which it is 

possible for ^ to vanish. 
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For any isothermal corresponding to^a smaller value of T, ^ 8QRN in 
fig. 9 , there will be two points Q, R at which dpjdv vanishes, and there will 
accordingly be a range QXR over which dpjdv will be negative^ Any pointy 
say X, within this range, will represent a state such that a decrestee in volunie,) 
keeping the tempeijature constant, is accompanied by a decrease in pressure.; 
The state represented by the point X is accordingly a collapsible or unstable ’ 
state, any slight decrease in volume producing at once a tendency to a further ' 
decrease in the form of an unbalanced external pressui*e. Ail points inside 
the curve jRPQ(the locus of points at which dp/dv^O) will represent unstable 
states. 

On the isothermal through X there must clearly be two other points 
F, Z which represent states having the same temperature and pressure as X- 
At each of these two jwiiits dpjdv^is positive, so that the two*^ states in 
question are both stable, and so ought both to be known to observation, 
The point Z obviously repi*esents the gaseous state; the point Y correspondiiig 
to lesser volume is believed to represent the liquid state. 

With this interpretation it is at once clear that if the gas is kept at a 
temperature above that of the isothermal no amount of compression 

can force the substance into the liquid state. Thus the temperature of the 
isothermal P1PP2 must be the “critical temperature of the substance. 

80 long as the temperature is kept above the critical temperature^ no_ 
pressure^ howevei' great, can liquefy the substance. 

u 

• Continuity of the liquid and gaseous states. ’ 

200 . It is usual to speak of a gas, when below the critical tempemture, 
as a. vapour. We therefore see that the linc^PPs in fig. 9 is the line of 
demarcation between the gaseous and vapour states, and that PP, is the 
line of demarcation between the gaseous and liquid states. We must no^y' 
examine the demarcation between the liquid and vapour states, which is at 
present represented by the unstable region in which dpjdv is positive. If U 
is any point in this region it is clear t'rom physical considerations that there 
must be some stable state in which the pressure and volume are those of the 
point U. What is this state ? 

Through U draw a line parallel to the axis of v. Let this cut any 
isothermal in the points X, Y, Z, the two latter representing stable states— 
liquid and vapour respectively. These states have the same pressure, so that 
a quantity of vapour in the state Z can rest in equilibrium with a quantity 
of liquid in state F. By choosing these quantities in a suitable ratio, the 
volume of the whole will be that represented by the point V. Here, them, 
we have am interpretation of the physical meaning of the point U. As the 
vapour is compressed at the temperature of the isothermal SX^XPPVIlihe 
substance remains a vapour until the point Z b reached. At this 
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; ^ndenMticb sets in, and as the (^jaidensation proceeds the representative 
'^nt moves along the straight line ZXVY until, by the time the point Y is 
reached, the whole of the matter is in the liquid state. After this the 
substance, wholly in the liquid state, moves through th^ series of changes 
represented by the path.FQ'A'. 

It will be seen that there is an element of arbitrariness in this, for 
instead of describing the path 8ZVYN the substance might equally well be 



Fio. 9. 


supposed to describe the path 8R'RYN, keeping at the same temperature 
throughout; or any other path composed of two stable branches of an iso- 
thermal joined by a line of constant pressure. In other wonis there is no 
unique relation between the pressure and temperature of evaporation or 
condensation. This is however in accordance with the known proi^rtios of 
matter, the range ZQ in fig. 9 representing snpor-cooled vafiour, and the range 
YR ^presenting super-heated liquid. 

20L When, however, there are no complications ansing from surface- 
tensions, ' particles of dust, or other extraneous agencies, there must be 
a definite boiling point corresponding to each pressure, so that the path ot 
the substance from one state to another, given the same external conditions, 
must bb' q^te'definite. So far we have not arrived at any such definiteness. 
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Maxwell* and Clausmsf have both attempted to obtain definile paths for 
\ substance changing at a constant temperature. The conclusion they airive 
it is that the line SZXTN in fig. 9 will represent the actual isothermal '! 
path from 8 to Nfif the line ZXY is so chosen that the areas .Z'QX, XRY ^ 
ire equal. The argument by which this conclusion is justified is as follows, f: 
[magine the substance starting from Z, and caused to pass through the cycle, r 



of changes represented in fig. 9 by the path ZQXRYXZ, the first part of 
the path ZQXRY along the curved isothermal, and the second part 
YXZ along the straight line. Since this is a closed cycle of changes, it 
follows from the second law of thermodynamics that 



where dQ is the total heat supplied to the substance in any small part pf its 
path in fig. 9, and the integi’al is taken round the whole closed path repre- 
senting the cycle. Since the temperature is constant throughout the motion, 

this equation becomes JdQ = 0, so that the integral work done on the gas 

* Nature, ii. 1875 ; Collected Work$, ii. p. 425. 

, t Wied. Ann. ix. p. 337 (1880). 
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,tbroughoul the^icycle is nil This work i&, however, equal to j pdv and there- 
fore to the area, measured algebraically, of the curve in fig. 9 which represents 
the cycle. Hence this area must vanish, which is the result already stated. 
Objections can be, and have been, urged against this argument, but to 
discuss the question any further would carry us too far into the domain of 
thermod 3 mamics. 

' 202 . The figure which is obtained from fig. 9, upon replacing the 

curved parts of isothermals such as ZQXRY by the straight line ZXYy is 
represented in fig. 10. This figure then ought to represent the main features 
of the observed systems of isothermals of actual substances. There can of 
course be no attempt at anything of the nature of quantitative agreement. 
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203 . CoTYipdrison with Experiment. In fig. 11 the curves are the 
isothermals of carbon-dioxide as found experimentally by Andrews*. The 
figqres on the left-hand denote pressure measured in atmospheres, the 
isothermals only being shewn for pressures above 47 atmospheres. The 

♦ Phil. Tram. 159, p.:675 (1869) and 167, p. 421 (1876). 
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figures on the Hght-hand denote the temperatures centigrade of § the cbire- 
spending isothermals. 


The isothermal corresponding to the temperature 31*1° is of g»;eat interest 
as being very near to the critical isothermal, the value of the critical teiS- 
perature being given by Andrews^ as 30*92°. On this isothermal, as on all 
those above it, the substance remains gtiseous, no matter how great the 
pressure. 

On the next lower isothermal, corresponding to temperature 21*5° C., we 
sDotice a, horizontal range at a pressure of about 60 atmospheres. As the 
representative point moves over this range, boiling or condensation is taking 
place. Thus at a pressure of about 60 atmospheres the boiling point oi 
carbon-dioxide is about 21*5° C. The ratio of volumes in the liquid and 
vapour states is equal to the ratio of the two values of v at the extremities Oj 
the horizontal range — a ratio of about one to three. 

The lowest isothermal of all corresponds to a temperature of 13*1° C 
Here the inequality between the volumes of the liquid and the gas is greatei 
than before. In fact an examination of the general theoretical diagran: 
given in fig. 10 shews that as the temperature decreases the inequality 
must become more and more marked, so that in all substances the distinctior 
between the liquid and gaseous states must become continually more pro- 
nounced as we recede from the critical temperature. 


The Critical Point. 


' 204 . The critical point, as has been seen, is the p)int at which tl 
isothermal passing through it has a p)int of inflexion with a horizontal 
^"'tangent. It is therefore determined by the equations 

^^ = 0, Jf = 0 (395). 

dv dv^ 


If we suppose the pressure determined by Van der Waals’ equation 


a RNT 

then these equations become 

2a ^ RNT 

^ (v — by ’ 


,(396), 


6a 2RNT 
V* {v — by‘ 


* EedBom (1903) gives 30*98®, Amagat’s experimentB lead to the value 81*36®, 
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Solving these we obtain for the values of the critical volume, temperature 
and pressure, Te and 

(397), 

(398), 


Pc = 


276 - 


.(899), 


these equations of course giving the coordinates of the point P in fig. 8 (p. 154). 


By combination of these equations we find as the value of pv at the 
critical point 

(400), 

shewing that at this point the deviation from an ideal gas is represented by 
a factor I . 


205. It is now clear that the critical point is not within the region 
within which Van der Waals equation can be regarded as a good approxima- 
tion, and consequently equations (397) to (399) must not be expected to 
determine the critical point with any accuracy. In point of fact it is found* 
that for most gases the critical volume i\. is nearer to 26 than to 36, while 
the value of RNI\. is generally about 3'7/>,av instead of being equal to 
as predicted by e([uation (400). These figures, however, indiente 
that equations (397) to (399) may determine the critical point to within an 
error of 20 or 30 per cemt., and conversely the eejuations may be used to 
determine the values of a, 6 with the same degi-ee of accuracy when the 
critical point is known. The following tabk* gives an example of values of a 
and 6 calculated in this way : 


j Substance | 

7 g obs. 

p,. obh. 

1 a calculated 

b calculated 

(p. 152) 

i ! 

li s 

1 



1 Hydrogen j 

-234-ir (J. 

20 Htni. 

I -00012 

■00088 

•00090 

! Helium ' 

-2({8'’C. 

2-3 „ 

; -OlHKXMf) 

•000995 : 

•000432 

1 1 

1 Nitro|en 1 

- 1 wp a 

j 33 „ 

-00259 

' -00105 '' 

' •tX)255 

Air ; 

-140'^ c. 

1 30 „ 

'OO'Su 

■00150 j 

’ -00209 

1 ^ ' 

I Oarbomdioxidc ... i 

i V I 

1 ;3i-rc. 

1 73 „ 

1 

,i -09717 

•00191 

i •(X)228 

i 


From what has been said, it will be seen that a protest may legitimately 
be made against the practice of calculating a and 6 from the observed values 
of the critical constants, and then assuming these values of a and 6 to 
be accurate to two or even three significant figures. 


* See below, § 227 ; also Berthelot, Bull, df la Bor. Fran^. de Physique, 167 (1901), p. 4 ; 
3. Young, Phil May. 1892, p. 503, 1894, p. 1 ; and the lieeiieil dr Constautes Physiques, table 83, 
P. 243. 


11 
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Reduced Equatim of State, 


206. Let us introduce quantities f, p and t) defined by 


^~ T/ ^ p. 


P 


n = 


.(401), 


so that t denotes the mtio of the temperature of any substance to its critics 
temperature, and so on. The quantities f, p, t) are called the reduced tem 
perature, pressure and volume respectively. 

If we suppose Van der Waals’ equation to hold, we have (cf. equation 
(397) to (300)) 

= = 002 )/ 

and Van der Waals’ ecpiaticm reduces to 

+ = 


It will be noticed that this equation is the same for all gases, for the 
quantities a, 6, which vary from one gas to another, have entirely disappeared. 
An equation, such as that of Van der Waals, which aims at expressing the 
relation between pressure, volume and temperature in a gas, is called an 
equation of state*, or sometimes a cliaracteristic equation <n* gas-e(pmtion. 
Equation (403) may be called the “ reduced ' e(|uatiun of state of Van der 
Waals, and is the same for ail gases. 


Corresponding States. 


0 


. 207. Assuming for the moment that Van der Waals’ equatigah might be 
regarded as absolutely true for all gases, it appears from ei] nation (403) that 
when any two of the quantities t, p, l> are giveij^t^e ^U^d also is given, and 
is the same for all gases. In other wordf; tmlcre is a r^ation of the form 


P=/(t, t)) 


,(404), 


in w'hich the coefficients in / are iixlependent of the nature of the gas. 


208. Again, suppK)se that the equation of state of a gas is more general 
than that of Van der Wiials, but depends only on two quantities which 
determine the particular structure of the gas in question — say for instance 
the same two as in the equation of Van der Waals, representing the size of 
the molecules and the cohesion-factor. If a and b ar(5 these two constiints, 
it is clear that the equation of state can be expressed in the form 

p=f[RT, ^,a.b) 

ZuBtsndggleiflhnng, J^qt^ktion oaraot^rutique, 


,( 405 ). 
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■-:rln this we can replace the constants by new ones, and a consideration of 
physical dimensions will shew that it must be possible to do this in such a 
way that the^ equation assumes the form ^ 




.(406), 


* in which po? ^’o> ure constants — i.e. functions of a, 6, N and R — whose 

physical dimensions are those of a pressure, a volume and a temperature 
respectively. 

The critical point will be given by 



d-p 

dv‘ 


= 0 , 


and the solutions of these equations must be of the form 
^c-=cvi;o, Tc = c.^T^, 

and, Irom equation (40()), it now follows that there must also be the equation 
Pc^c^Pq, in which c,, c>, C;j are pure numerical constants. If now the 
substitution (401) is made, it appears that equation (406) can be put in the 
forna 

(407), 

in which the coefficients in f are independent of the Jiature of the gas. 
This is the result which has been ah'eady found true for the sj^ecial equation 
of Van der Wtuils (cf. (‘quaiioii (404)). 

^: ^09. Assuming that the gas-equation can be expressed in the form (407), 
^ two gases which have the same values of 1, p and l) are said to be in “corre- 
sponding ’ states. Clearly for two gases to be in corresponding states it is 
sufficient for any two of the three quantities t, p and n to be the same 
for both. 


210. The Law of Correspomhng States. It is sometimes asserted as a 
natural law, that when two of the quantities t, p and U are the same for two 
gases, then the third quantity will also be the same, and this supposed law 
is called the “ Law of Corresponding State.s.” The condition for the truth 
cl the law is, as has been s(‘(*n, that the reduced eipiation of slate can be 
put in the form of equation (407), and this in turn demands that the nature 
ol the gas shall be specified by only two physical constants, iis for instance 
the a and b of Van der Wmils. Evidence as to the extent to which the law 
ts true will appear iater. There is of course no questioji that the law is true 
as a first approximation, becfiuse Van der Waals’ equation is true as a first 
approximation. 

dbviously the law of corresponding states asserts that by contraction or 
expansion of the scales on which p and v are measured, the isothermals of all 
gases !made exactly the same. 


11—2 
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Other Equations of State. 

The Empiiicol Equation of State of Kamerlingh Onnes. . 

' 211 . Following Kamerlingh Onnes, let >)s suppose that for any gas ^ i 

v...(408). 

PcVc 

From a consideration of physical dimensions, it is seen that K must be 
pure number. According to Van dor Wmils’ equation, K is equal to 2’6( 
althcHigh the value of K for actual gases is about 87 (cf. § 227, below 
Let us further put 

ti 

1>A' = 


K 


..(409). 


With this notation, Van der Waals’ equation (408) reduces to 



which can also be written in the form 

t 


1 


= t 1 + 


27 

()4Pa' 


1 1 

' 04 i'J 64 »a-'' 5120* 


,...(411). 


1_ 

8oI- ♦ 

1 /1_27 1.) 

041,' owa-' 

It has been found by innumerable observei's that an equation of.^thi 
type is not .adequate to repn.'sent the various states of a gas, andi^ 
Kamerlingh Onnes ha.s assumed the moni general empirical form 

+ 


where (S, P are themselves series of the form 




,.(413). 

f' . 


' 

This expansion contains no fewer than 25 adjustable coefficiimts. 
Van der Waals’ Law were true, all of these ought to vanish except bi, C 
bij fo which the values ought to be given by the followir 

scheme : 


1 

1 

2 1 

10’ b 

12.'r000 

-410066 

10* c 

l.'>6-25 

0*0 

1(F6 

195*3125 

0*0 

lO'C 


0*0 

10»f 

9 

0*0 
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the values for fi have riot been inserted, since these values cannot 
be "determined by comparison with (411) owing to the omission of terms in 
t)-®, etc. in (412). 

; If Van der Waals’ Law were not true, but the general law of corresponding 
stateg were true, the coefficients in the expansions (409), (410) ought to be 
■ the same for all gases. 

212. Kamerlingh Onnes* finds that a general equation of state of type 
(407) can be obtained which expresses with fair accuracy the observations oi 
Amagat on hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen and C 4 H,oC), also of Ramsay and 
Young on C 4 H 10 O and of Young on isopentane (CgHj^O. The coefficients ir 
this equation are found to be those given in the following table ; 



1 

2 

3 ! 

! 

4 

5 

Wb 

i 

117*790 1 

- 228-038 

- 172-891 j 

- 72*705 i 

>-- 3-172 

Wc 

1 13 .V 580 

- 136*788 ; 

296-908 ; 

100-919 

51-109 

Wb 

1 00-023 ! 

- 49-908 i 

- 137-157 : 

55*851 

- 27-122 

10 " c 

- 179-991 ! 

018-683 j 

- 490-683 , 

07-940 

4-582 


142-348 

1 

- 547-249 

1 

i 

508-536 j 

1 

__ i_ 

- 127-730 ! 

1 

12-210 


It is at onci apparent, from a comparison of the sets of coefficients in these 
two. tables, that Van der Waals’ etpiation foils to a very, great extent tc 
represent the true e(juation of state : in fact, as has been already seen, its 
accuracy is limited t(j the range of states in which the gas behaves nearly like 
an ideal gas, or in other words to large values of t and v. 

Kamerlingh Onnes ])oints outf that Van der WjuiIs’ Law must be expected 
to agree better with observation when applied to a gas in which the moleculai 
conditions conform more closely to t hose contemplated by Van dor Waals. He 
accordingly examines the isothmanals of helium, and finds that they can be 
represented very fairly between 100 ^ C. and -217° C. by the e(|uation 


NHTb-a oNinV 
pv-=Mir+ + ^ 

^ l) 8 D- 


which is simply Van d(‘r Waals’ equation adjusted by the inclusion of 
Bolt;jmann’s second-order correction. It must however be noticed that 
the value of Tg for helium is very low, about 5'3' abs., so that the range 
of temjxjratures studied by Prof. Kamerlingh Onnes is about from t = 10 to 
i =» 70, and for the.se high values of i it is natural that Van der Waals’ 
equaj)ion should in any case give a good approximation. 

* I^/ncyc» d. yiath. Wtsuenschaften, v. 10, ij. 729, or Comniunicat iotas from the Phys. Laboratory 
of Leideriii Supplement 23, p. 116. 

+ pp^m^hihtiom from the Phys. Laboratory of Leideny 102 a (1907). 
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. TJie Equation of State of Clausius. • f v r;. 

213, Various atteiapts have been made to improve Van der Waals’;:ir 
equation by the introduction of a few more adjustable constant^, which 
be so chosen as to make the equation agree more closely with ex^xiriment/ 

The best known of these equations is that of Clausius, namely ^ vf 

+ = 

If in this we put c = 0, the etjuation becomes similar to that of Van der 
Waals, except that the a of Van der Waals’ eipiation is replaced by ajT', in 
other woi-ds, instead of a being constant, it is supposed to vary inversely as , 
the temperature. For some gases the e<|uation of Clausius, reduced in this 
Way, is found to fit the observations better tlian the ecpiation of Van der Waals. : 

If, .however, c is not put espial to zero in (414) but is treated as an adjust^ 
able constant and .^elected to fit the observations, there is found to be no 
•tendency for c to vanish. The following table shews tlu' values of a\ h and c, 
which are found by Sarrau* to give the best approximation to the observations 
of Araagat : 


Oiw 

((' 

6 

! 

c 

cjh 

Nitrogen 

0- 14G4 1 

-m:m 

1 

: '0(X)2G3 

0-19 

Oxygen 

0r)475 

•000890 

•000(i8G 1 

0-7f) 

Ethylene 

! 2-088 : 

•oexmoT 

•001919 i 

1-98 

Carbon -dioxide ... 

! 2-092 

•(KK)86G 

•0)0949 j 

1-10 


* 214 Law of Correspondinff States. We have already seen that, if Van der 
' Waals equation were true, the law of coiTes}X)nding states would follow as a 
necessary consequence, because in Van der Waals’ Law there are only two 
constants, a and 6, which respectively provide the scales on which the pressure 
and volume can be measured in reduced coordinates. 

On the other hand in the equation of Clausius (equation (414)) there are 
three separate constants, a\ b and c, and of these two, namely b and c, provide 
different scales on which the volume can be measured : these two scales 
, only become identical if b and c stand in a constant ratio to one another. 
// Thus if the law of corresponding states were true, the ratio c/6 would be the 
same for all gases. The last column of the above tabki shews, however, that 
there is no approximation to constancy in the values of c/6. 

216. Clausius originally devised formula (414) in an effort to £t a 
formutii to the observations of Andrews on carbon-dioxide. foniui 

Comptet Hendus, 114 {18S2), pp. 639, 718, 846. 
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that this formula can be made to agree well with carbonic acid observations 
at high densities, but that at low densities the formula of Van der Waals, as 
might be expected, fits the observations better*. 

It was next found that equation (414), although partially successful in the 
case of carbon-dioxide, was not e(jually suocessfiil with other gases, and 
Clausius suggested the more general form 

(«a 

which now contains five adjustable constants. For carbon-dioxide, it is found 
that ?i = 2 and a"' = 0, so that the equation reduces to (414), but for other 
gases it is not found that n and a' approximate to the.se values. For 
instance Clausius findsf that for ether a = M02. for water-vapour = 1-24, 
while to agree with observations on alcohol, ?? itself must be regarded as 
a function of the temperature and pressure, having values which vary from 
1-087 at 0" C. to 0-184 at 240'' C. 

It is obvious, then, that there is no finality in any of the.sc formulae, and 
it is possible to go on extending them indefinit(‘ly without arriving at a fully 
satisfactory formula, as might indct‘d be anticipatr‘d from the circumstance 
that they are purely empirical, and not founded on any satisfiictory theoretical 
basis. 


Gener.\l Calculation of Pressure. 

216 . We may now attempt to examine what typo of formula is predicted 
by the Kinetic Th('ory for the general 
relation between pressure, volume and 
. temperature, although it will b(‘ found 
that the formula obtained is of so com- 
plicated a nature that it is not possible 
to progress v(u-y far. 

We shall modify the calculation of 
§ 161, so as to apply when no assumption 
is made as to the size or structure ol 
the molecules. In this calculation, we 
estimated the number of moleculeshaving 
velocities within given limits dudrdw, 
which impinged on the element dS in 
time dt, and tliis was shewn to be eipial 
to the number of such molecules which 

at the beginning of the interval dt wove to be found within a certain element 

of yolumij udSdt (cf. fig. 12). 

• Scft a diagram by Bvi-Omlot. Avch. AV-rl. v. (19U0), p. fiO. reproduced in the iicnieiJ .fc 
Cmam (p. 246). t Cf. Pivaton, n.-onj oj lUat, p. 611. 



Fig. 12. 
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The molecules of the more general type now to be considered must be sup- ,, 
posed to have a number of coordinates f,, fa, ... specifying their orientation' 
and internal state in addition to their coordinates of position and velocity of : 
the centre of gravity u, il\ .r, y, z. All the molecules in the vessel, whether 
chemically similar or not, may , be divided into classes a, /3, 7, ... such that all. 
the molecules in any one class ai-e all chemically the same, have their co-^ 
oixlinates fi, fa, ... lying within a specified range cffi, rifg, ..., and have their 
components of velocity «, r, tv lying within a specified range dudvdw. Thus 
all the molecules in any one class form a shower of parallel moving molecules, 
which throughout their motion remain all similar to one another as regards 
dynamical specification, except in so far as they are affected by collisions. 


For any particular class of molecule, say, a, l(‘t q denote the piupendicular 
distance, at the beginning of th<' in- 
terval df, from the ccritr(‘ of gravity 
of the molecule on to that tangent 
plane to the surface of the molecule 
which is perpendicular to the axis 
of X and so is parallel to dS. The 
corresponding perpendicular distance 
at the end of the interval dt will be 





The molecules of class a which 
will impinge on dS during an in- 
terval dt are those of which the 
centres of gravity at the beginning 
of this interval lie within a certain cylindrical volume, as in fig. 13. The 
cross-section of thi.s area is dS and it is bounded by planes at distances q 
^ . dj] 


and q-]- udt 
accordingly 


dt from d>S. The volume of this cvlindrical element 




d^<dt, 


and if Vajn the d^msity of molecules of class a in this particular element 
of volume, the number of impacts on dS within the interval dt will be 

Va -f dSdt (416). 

The impulses exerted on the area dS in time dt can be divided into tWo * 
parts, say Wj and such that is the sum of the impulses exerted by/^he 
molecules up to the instant at which their centre of gravity is redjjfpeif to 
rest normally to the boundary (ie. the instant at which u -0), antf is the 
lum of the remaining narts of the imnulses. 
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Each of the impacts enumerated in expression (416) brings a contribution 
mu to «ri, 80 that 

©1 = 'Emva (^u 4- udSdt 

Ti^here the summation is over all classes of molecules a, 7, ... for which u 
is positive. 

The value of can be calculated in a similar fashion, and is found to be 
given by an expression exactly similar to (417) except that the summation is 
now over all classes of molecules for which u is negative. Perhaps this is 
most easily seen by imagining the whole motion reversed : the value of ta-j in 
the reversed motion is of course identical with the value of ®-.2 in the direct 
motion, and vice versa. 

By addition of the values which have been obtained for 'SJi and to’s, 
we find 

zTi -f «r.2 - Smv udSdt (41 8), 

in which the summation extends over all classes of molecules. 

It is readily seen that on caiiying out the summation over all classes of 
molecules, the terms in must vanish. Thus, .since + Wo—pdSdt, we have 

(419), 

analogous to our previous oijuation (342). The summation covei's all values 
of n, so that the equation may be expressed in the 0(|uivalent forms 

( 420 ). 

217 . Although this general lesidt has proved to be expressible in a very 
simple form, it must be remembered that llu‘ meaning of the symbol iv i« one 
of great complexity. Conse(|uently, it is oidy in very simple cases that the 
evaluation of p can be carried out to the full. ^ 

218 . We may consider the form assumed by the problem, when the 
molecules are supposed to be all .spherical, and of a definite diameteV <r 
which may not be treated as very sjnall. In this case q becomes identical 

with so that (iisappoans. The classes a, /9, 7, ... of nioleoules are now, 

as before in § 161, differentiated only by the different values for the velocity 
components u, v, 10 , and Sk. may be replaced by cj, where ej is the density of 
Centres of molecules in an element of volume at a <listauce just greater than 
Jo* from the boundary. 
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lu the notation of § 67 (equation (124)), the effective molecular density ” 
at any point was found to be given by the equation /, 

^...( 421 ),;.^' 




I {by c, d ...) 


I (a, h, c> d ...)' 


expressing the value of Vi at the point yay Here I (a, d ...) is tKo, 
element of volume integrated throughout the whole of the generalised space 
except those parts excluded by § 86. V; 

The element of volume integrated throughout the whole of the generalised 
space is, as in § 65, equal to where fl is the volume of the vessel in which 
the gas is supposed to be contained. The excluded parts arc of two types. 

We have in the first place to exclude the region given by equations (GO) 
in which ya, ^a)< This exclusion can be represented fully by 

limiting the size of our vessel, and supposing it to have a layer of thickness 
removed from the interior. Let the remaining volume be supp<jsed to' 
,,be then the corrected value of the integral I {a, h, c...) will obviously 


Secondly we must exclude from the gen(*ralised space regions «)f the type 
given by 

{^'a ~ + iya - Hbf + {Za - Zi)' < CT' (422). 

Let us consider the contribution to the whole integral which must be 



removed on account Of this particular exclusion. The whole integral ipay 
:be taken to rcp^sent all possible ways of distributing the centres of the 
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molecules A, B, throughout a volume H', each position being equally 
likely for each molecule. In this case the contribution which satisfies con- 
i- dition (422) represents all arrangements for which the centres of A and B 
life within a distance or of one another. 

i In fig. 14 let the shaded part represent the layer of thickness close to 
the boundary of the vessel, and let the spheres represent possible positions 
t, for the molecule B of diameter <r. 

5 IS in a position in which its centre is at a distance greater than cr 
frOTn the boundary of the volume H', the proportion of configurations repre- 
sented in the generalised space in which condition (422) is satisfied— or, what 
is the same thmg, in which the centre of A lies within a sphere of radius <r 
sun'ounding B—is equal to the ratio of the volume of this sphere to the 
whole volume which is available for the centre of and is therefore equal to 
‘|7r<r7n'. If, however, B is in a position in which its centre is at a distance 
less than a from the boundary of the volume O', including being in a position 
such as I. in fig. 14 in which its centre is at a distance greater than \ (t from 
tbe boundary, and also being in a p(»sition such as ii. in fig. 14, in which its 
centre is at a distance less than from the hoiindary, then the proportion 
in question is less than that just found, since it is only possible for A to lie in 
that portion of a sphere of radius a surrounding B which lies inside the 
volume O'. Ultimately, when B is in position iii., the proportion is only 
one-half of the above quantity, nam(‘ly, | 7 rcr'yn', for it is now only possible 
for A to lie inside a single hemisphere of the sphere about B, On 
averaging over all positions of B it is obviously legitimate to disregard the 
exceptional cjises il. and iii., and so we arrive at the result that the proportion 
of cases iq which condition (42*2) is satisfied is ^J-TreryU'. Thus if condition 
(422) defined the only region to be excluded, the whole integral H'*' would 
have to be reduced by 

There arc, however, 1) such conditions, corresponding to all 

possible pairs of molecules. The total reduction is therefiu'e hN (i\ — 1) 
times the foregoing amount. From this must be subtracted a quantity 
representing regions in which two of the conditions of the type ot (422) are 
satisfied at once. This again must be corrected on account of the possibility 
of more than two of these conditions being satisfied at once, and so on, 
indefinitely. 

^ In this wjiy we obtain an expansion in descending powers of H , of which 
the first two terms have been shown to be 

V , 

L The integral /(h, c, d ...) can be evaluated in a similar way except that 
in this the molecule A is supposed already to be in collision with the 
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, boundary, and therefore in position in. in fig. 14. Hence the available space 
for the centres of the molecules C, ...^s — Jtto-® instead of the former fl', j 

' and the number of molecules is iV' — 1 instead of N. Making the necessary 1 
alterations in equation ,(423) we obtain an expansion in the form 

I (h, Cy d ...) = (n^ — |7r<r^)'^ — |7r<j ^ (N — 1) (lY— 2) (fl' — |7rc7*)^'"“^ 

(424). 

Equation (421) accordingly leads to the value 

_ Y ■” 1'”’^* — 1 ) (.Y — 2) (fl' — + . . . 

1/6- iv / ri'^-iiTffVVuv^ 



on expanding as far as the first two terms; and since, in the limit, we 
may put 

iY-1 ^.Y_.Y_ 

11“ if “ ft “ 

we obtain Vf, in the fonn 

vi — v-\- jTTtr^^* 4* (425). 

Using this value for V(, in equation (420) we obtain the equation 

p-g = (v + ^v‘+..?jRr .,(420), 

which agrees with equation (301) as far as the first two terms. 


219. This method can of course be used to obtain the expansion (425) 
for I/ft to as many terms as we please, but the calculations prove to bf 
laborious, and the results are of little valm*, since they involve the sujjK 
position that the molecules are spherical. This supposition may perlllips 
lead to fairly accurate results when we are concerned only with first-order 
terms, but can hardly bO expected to lead to accurate results as regards 
second-order terms, except perhaps foi- molecules which really are spherical. 


As has been already mentioned (§ bS5), Boltzmann has calculated the 
second-order terms by the method of the virial, and finds that equation (425) 
may be replaced by 


3^ft= + 


27rcy* 5 l'27r&\ 




(427). 


220. We have next to examine how to allow for the existence of foys 
of cohesion in the pressure-equation. The physical effect of 
cohesion has already been explained (| 17G) in deducing the cq^ation^bf 
Yan der Wa^ls, so that we may start at once with the cogc^eption'^f .a 
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permanent field of force, at and near to the boundary of the gas. The 
effectf of this field of force upon the gas as a whole will be to alter the 
density of J;he gas at points near the boundary. 

Let X ffi® amount of work which must be done on a molecule to drag 
it from a point in the interior of the gas to the boundary, in opposition to 
the attractive forces of cohesion, then the density at the boundary, say 
must by equation (232) be given by 

(428), 

where p is the density inside the gas, and so is equal to the mean density of 
the gas as a whole. 

If the effect of the forces of cohesion is small, the density of the gas will 
be approximately the same everywhere, and x form pyjr, 

j^where yjr is independent of the density. 

f ■ . 

221 . Obviously the pressure in the gas depends only on the density 
^bf gas in the layiu' nearest to the boundary, and .so is the same for the gas 
[we have now under consideration as it would be for a gas which was 
unaffected by forces of cohesion, and was of uniform density p^ throughout. 

■ Hence the pressure is given by 

p^v,(p,)RT (429), 

I where Vhipo) denotes the effecti\e density vi, for a gas of density p,„ the value 
‘of p„ being given by eipiation (428). 

222 . Equation (420) expresses the general relation between pressure, 
volume and temi>eratiire. Using the value of vb provided by equation (425), 
it becomes 

p = RT 4- -f ...) (430). 

The bracket on the right may be regarded as tlie product of and an 
expansion of powei's If we introduce a new quantity ctc defined by 


= (431), 

the pressure will be given by 

p^RTvb{<Jc)e-'^^^^ (482), 

where 

^ Vh{o'i) = 7/ + IT -f (433), 


same function of ctc Jts is of cr. 
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t 

Small Deviatioiis from Boyles Law, 


223 . When the deviations fix)m Boyle’s Law are small, ^ replaced 

by pyjr, and ctc identified with <r. Thus in equation (432), may be ’ 

replaced by l-2Apt/r or becomes identical with vj, or ^ 

v(l -f fTTtr^i/), which again, in the notation of § 175, becomes i/ Thus 

equation (432) becomes 



which, as far as the first order of small quantities, may equally be written in 
the form 


V — b v'^ 


(434), 


wh^e a = N'm^jr. This is identical with Van der ^^^sals’ ecpiatioii. 


The Equation of State of Dietenoi, 


224 . Making use of the relation just obtained between yjr and a, it 
appeai-s that, for small deviations from Boyle’s Law, equation (432) becomes 
identical with 


ILVT _ 

— -e iiyrv 

^ V -b 


(435), 


an equation of state first suggested by Dieterici*. 


225 . Theoretically, this equation has exactly the same range of validity 
as Van der Waals’ Law, being true to the first order of small quantities only. 
In a former section we examined what eri-ors were involved in assuming 
Yan der Waals’ Law to be true beyond the first order of small quantities : it 
was found that at the critical piint Van der Waals’ Law predicted a ratio of 
bjv equal to 3, whereas the true value is about 2, while for the ratio K defined 
by equation (408), Van der Waals’ Law predicted a value 2|, whereas the 
true value is about 3'7. It is worth examining whether equation (435) 
agrees better or worse with experiment than Van dor Waals’ I^aw in ranges 
where the deviations are no longer small. 


^ Wkd, Ann. lxv. (1898), p. 826 and lxix. (1899), p. 686. 
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If equation (4e35) were true throughout the whole range of pressure, 
volume and temperature, the equations giving the critical point, namely 

dv ’ dt^ ’ 

would be 

{v-b)~ 



• From thes^we obtain at once, at the critical point, 

Vc = 2/i (4o8), 

and = 

Ihus Pc = ^ e“", 

so that the ratio K is givim by 

K = = 4e- = :K)i)5 (43!)). 

Pr.l'c 

It is at once apparent that the values of iv ami K given by equations (438) 
and (439) agree very much better with exjieriment than the values 36 and 
2*66 given by Van der Waals’ eijuation. Thus, although equation (435) has 
the same meaning as Van der Waals’ equation within the range in which 
these equations are apj)lica])]e, yet equation (435) follows the true laws, 
much more closely than Van der Waals’ equation when we pass outside 
this range. 

On substituting the valiu's of 21, pc and ?v. the ‘'i*educed” form of 
equation (435) is found to be 

2 ( 1 - A 

p(2ii-l) = te V W (440). 

226 . Comparison with, experiment If eipiation (435) were accurately 
true, we should have 

Jtk?__RNT 

p(ii-b)’ 

whence, on taking logarithms of both sides, multiplying by v and neglecting 

{hivy, 

« 1 ntxr\^, 

RNf pv r ' 

' Thus, to the first onicr of small <iuantitics, r log ought to be constant 

along any isothonnal, and from § 223 it follows that the same result could bo 
obtaiued from Van der Waals’ equation. 
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The following table gives corresponding values of p and v observed at the 
critical temperature of isopentane, by Young*. This temjierature according 
to Young is 187‘8'^C., the critical volume being 4*260 cubic centimetres for 
1 gramme of the gas, and the value of /f being 3*739. The values of p in the 
third column are calculated by Dietericif from equation (440), and those of 
RNT 

vlotr - in the fourth column from Yoiiim’s observations. 

^ pv ^ 

Critical Isothermal of IsopENTANf^J 
Critical temperature = ]87*8'(.l Critical volume = 4■2(| 


Volume r, 
per gramme 

Pressure jt>, 
mm. of meiouty 

PieKsure p 
(eulc.) 

, nsT 

V log - - 

pv 

2-4 

190H(> 

42730 

1-27] 

2 a 

40580 

35810 

1'488 

i‘6 

349H) 

32090 

1 -m) 

2'H 

2h9 10 

28:190 

1 -938 

:ro 

28 180 

28780 

2-103 

;V2 

25400 

28000 

2-205 

3 8 

2.5O.’)0 

25120 

2-328 

40 

25020 

25320 

2-402 

4-3 

25010 

2r):j()0 

2-447 

4-G 

25(MH) 

25:i(K) 

2-483 

7) 

21990 ! 

25240 

2-52') 

8 

21HIU I 

2 1880 

2 58 1 

7 

2HO<) 1 

- 

2 ‘57 7 

H 

23710 

234(K) 

2-582 

9 

22930 ! 


2-578 

10 

22010 ; 

21590 

2-575 

12 

2o:}(jO ‘ 

19850 

2-588 

15 

179H0 1 

17540 

2-518 

20 

1 1940 i 

14580 

^'>01 

30 

10950 ! 

10770 

2-520 

40 

8570 1 

8.508 

2-8)24 

50 

, 7088 i 

7025 

2-825 

80 

8001 i 

5978 

2-852 

HO 

1811 i 

4801 

2-880 

<X) 

1132 i 

4127 

2 8:i7 

100 

3750 , 

3740 

2-880 


It appears that vlog — ~ is ap[>roximately constant fur all pressures less 

than about 12 atmospheres, she\viiig the range within which a first approxi- 
mation holds. There is, however, very tolerably good agreement between * 
the observed and calculated values of p far beyond this range, indicalbg 
confklerable accuracy in the equation of state. 

. * S. Young, Proc. Hoy. Soc. xv. p. 126 and xvi. p. 11. 

+ Annakn der Phy$ik, v. p. 68, 1901. 
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Valmti of CondanU at the Oritical Point. 


227. The following table give.s 

some 

v<alii(‘s observed for the quantity 

K by relii^ble observers^: 



' Oas 1 

K 

ObsilUT 

, 1 


( )nn<'.s 1 

Ovvgeii 

:i :uu 

Matliia.s| 

Xitrogmi 

b.d 

l)ert!ielot)( 

M-irsli gas 

;i 07 


( 'arlxtiedioxide 

:ir>l 


,, 

:U‘,{ 

Voiillg 1 



a t;s 


: (;n„ 

:i7i 

■ ,, 

Siitii 

:i 7.') 


11, Ih- . .. . 

:i 7H 


Ti 1 1 1 1 i 1 , , . : . 

3 Ml 

1- 

. * . *1. .i. r .. ii 1 i . L • T- 


It may lie addi'il tliat^ \ nuiii;' is ot opinion lliat for all substancos which 
can attain the critical sta1(‘ witlioiit chemical change. K is ne:irly constant, 


and has a \aliie ol' about »>'7. 

It is moix' ditiicuU to ^^i\e xaliu's of tlie ratio of i\ t(> h, for h is difficult to 
dc'terminc, and for man) MibsLmce^, dilfoKuit. experimenter^ give widely 
diffenmt values for the ciatical constants. The following values are, however, 
tiiirly reliable : 


Hydrogen • 

r, OOidll, 

//= (looim, 

r,!h = 2-.S() 

.\ltrooen^ 


/- = 00255, 

/V b- boO, 

7Vir** 

i',=- (lOItK-i. 

h - ■00200, 

r,7>= 1-8!), 

Oxyge-nbb 

/■, . ocKrii. 

!>■= O022.S, 

i\. 'h - I 4b, 

( urbomdioxidc|^ 

■i)()+24-. 

b -- ■0022>i, 

v,'() = 1 81!, 


r, = -OIKi-iH, 

l>= 002:12, 

1-41. 


Thus what e\idence tlnue i.s suggt.‘.'*'ts that tlu* values K — dw and 
= 2’0 are fairh' close to the tiuth |C 


* A iMor« completo table is ^neii by ’aieiien, Dir /u.>tanih;flen'htiKg drr dasc uud niDsiij- 
kntai, i>, 1)0, I Coiiimuinnitioiis Oom the Vhi/.-^uvl Lahoratonj of I.cuh'n, 120 <t, p. 11 (1011). 

t Matbms and Kanurhiiph Oniu's, i'oniiiiuuuation.'> tiom the Phy^iad Ltilnnatorij of Leiden, 
117 (11)11). ^ ^^oilL dr ill Sor. Fiioir. de rhij!^. 107 (11)01). p. 4. 

li Phil. May. 1S92, p bOd, ISOl, p. 1, and n. (1000), p. 

Tile critical volumes are deduced fiom l>e\v:u’s values of the critical density (trom the 
lectiliiiear diameter). 

** Obtained by eombinin^^ Witkowskis isothrriuals for air at low tc^peiatures with 
Olsztnvski's values for tlie eiitical temperatuie and plYNj'Ure (see }>. Uil). 

ft The value of i\ is that piven by Mathuis and Kameilin''i\ Onnes (Leyden Comm. No. 117). 
Tlic value of b is deduced from the value of W given by the coeUicient of viscosity (cf. § 397 below). 

:: Obtained from Amagat’.sexpeiiment.s, giving a ciitioal density 0-404. This value of v, agrees 
closely with that resulting fiom Keesom’s *‘\pe) iniental study ot the critical isothermal ot CO^. 
§§ Tho value of is that given b> Kamerlmgii Onnes (Leaden Comm. No. 120a). Ihe value 



jed in the same way as tor o\\gen. 

riot stales iis ageiieial rule that tlie critical \olunic is about eipial to four times the 
' ^i\en by our equation (dOl), winch. liowe\ev, he also takes to be the same as b (see 
^tantrs Phij.fqurs, p. 211. The lelation gi\es e./b^l-ar). Many invesli- 

in IJerthelot’s statiMuent to mean that rJh~L 



CHAPTER VII 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES (C07ltinucd) 

MASS MOTION, THERMODYNAMICS, CALORIMETRA" AND DISSOCIATION 

The equations of Mass Motion. 

* 

228. In the last chapter some insight was obtained into the way in 
ivhich pressure is exercised by a collection of moving molecules. We shall 
now attempt to carry farther the study of the physical properties of a medium 
consisting of moving molecules, especially witli reference to the similarities 
between the behaviour of such a medium and a continuous fluid. 

We shall no longer consider only problems in which the gas is in a 
steady state, so that the law of distribution is Maxwell’s law at every point. 
We shall consider problems in which the law of distribution of velocities is 
the general law /'(a, w), and, moreover, it will no longer be supposed that 

the law of distribution is the same at every point : we shall suppose the law 
of distribution to depend on x, y, z, as well iis on a, r, w. When it is required 
to indicate this we shall write the law of distribution in the form 

f{u, V, w, X, y, z). 

The number of molecules having their centres within the element of 
volume dxdydz surrounding the point .r, y, z, and having their velocities 
within a range dudvdw surrounding the values a, y, w, will be 

vf{% Vy Wy X, y, z) dudvdw dxdydz (441). 

In this Impression v will in general be a function of Xy y, z, and will be 
evaluated atPthe same point as /. It is often convenient to think of th(‘ 
product as a single variable. 

Hydrodyuamical Equation of Continuity. 

229. Consider now the small element of volume dxdydz inside ^the gas, 
havkg its centre at f, f and bounded by the six planes, 

coorainate planes, of which the equations are 
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■ The number of molecules of class A (defined on p. 16) which cross the 
plane a = f — ^dsc into this element of volume in time dt will be 


j j ^f{^> w, f — y, z) dyd. 


zdadvdwudt, 

where the integration is with respect to y, z and is between the limits 
±\dy, As far as squares of small quantities this may 

fV’ritten in the form 

I 

vf {u, V, w, ^-\dx, 7), f) dydzdudvdwudt (443). 

^Similarly the number of molecules ot class A which cross the plane 
x-lz-\‘\dx out of the clement of volume is given by expression ( 443 ) if 
^-^dx is replaced by ^ + ^dx. By subtraction, the resulting loss to the 
. element, of molecules of class A, caused by motion through the two hices 
perpendicular to the axis of x, is 

0 ^. 'i^)]dxdydzdudvdwudt (444), 

in which the differential coeeBcient \s evaluated at ?/, The net loss of 
molecules of class A caused by motion through all the faces is therefore 

dx'^^dy^ s) dudvdwdxdydzdt (445). 

’ By integration over all values of n, v and lo, we obtain the total number 
of molecides which are lost to the element dxdydz in time dt If we write 

'uf(u,v, iu)dudvdtu = n^, etc (446), 

so that Wo, Vq, Wq are the components of mass velocity of the gas at x, y, z, 
this number is seiui to be 

( 0 0 0 \ 

^^;(i^ao) + - {VV,) + (i/?Co)j dxdydzdt (447). 

Since, however, the number of molecules in the element at time t is 
vdxdydz, and at time t + dt is + di^ dxdydz, the net loss is ' 

— dt dxdydz. 


Equating this to expression j(447), we obtair 


dv d , , d . , 0 . 


.(448). 


e hydrodynamical equation of, con tinuity, expressing the 
the molecules of the gas — in other words, the consermtion 


12-2 
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Hydrodynamical Equations of Motion, 

230. The loss of each molecule of class A to the element means a loss of 
momentum parallel to the axis of x equal to mn. Hence the total loss of 
momentum parallel to the axis of x arising from this cause in time dt is, 
from expression (445), 

indxdydzdt + '*^ 0 ^ + ^^^^ 0 ^) [^/(*^> w)] ...( 44 ^,, 


Let us write 


u^ f{u, V, 'tr)dudvdw ~ 


.(450), 


Iff 


jui[/’(n, i\ u')(lndvdw= uv (451), 

etc., 

so that id, nv, etc. are the mean values of id, uv, etc. at the point x, y, z. 


d d \ 

d) + ^ ^ (c/rtc) j 


,.(452). 


Then expression (449) becomes 

/d ~ 

mdxdudzdt ( - (vid, . 

' dy^ dz^ 

With this must be com[x>un(led a gain of momentum caused by the 
action of forces on the molecules. The gain of momentum parallel to the 
axis of X accruing to any single molecule in time dt is Xdf, where X is the 
component of force parallel to the axis of x, including of course intormolecular 
forces and forces at collision, acting upon the molecule in (piestion. Com- 
bining the sum of these gains with the loss given by expression (452), we find 
for the net increase of momentum inside the element dxdydz in time dt. 


IX 


■ mdtdijdz + + (ww)) 


dt (463), 


where S denotes summation over all the molecules which were inside the 
element dxdydz at the beginning of the interval dt. 

The total /r-momentum in.side the element dxdydz at time t is, however, 
mvu^dxdydz. Hence the gain in time d,t may bo expressed as 

fit ^ff-dxdydzdt, 
and equating this to expression (453), we ol^ain 


i + L Ij + dz 


mdxdydz-XX ...(454). 


^^*||| 3 .nd the similar eqiiatiwjs in y, z are the hydrodynamical 
motion of the gas, expressing the c orrserv ation of momentum, as 
far as this momentum is changed- by the action of external Vcljl 
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281 . If, as in § 26, we write 

w = Wo + U, etc. 

we have u = and u = 0. Thus uv = + uv, and similarly for and uw. 

Hence we have 


3 0 

0 0 0 0 ^^ 

►“*) + + + + 0“ (^uv) 4- ^^(i^uw)... (455). 

Again, using the equation of continuity (448), 



so that on adding corresponding sides of this equation and (45.’)), we obtain 


/d 0 0 0\ ^ / ox , 3 , - d , — . 

= " (.ft ^ "» 3l' + 3.y + alj “« + 3^ + 37y + 0:- 

The left-hand member of the equation is, however, identical with the bracket 
in equation (454), so that this e((nation now becomes 



- 1 a. '"“’> + 1; 


l^uw) 


nid.vdj/dz 


232 . We now proceed to •‘xamine more closely the system of forces 
which act upon those molecules of which the centres are inside the element 
dxdijdz — the system of forces which we have so tar been content to denote 
by tX, SF, tZ. 

These forces will be supposed to arise partly from the action of an 
external field of force upon the molecules of the gas, and partly trom the 
actions of the molecules u])on one .another. 

If there is a field of external force of components 5, H, Z per unit mass, 
the contribution to will be ^ 

Smvdj'dydz (457). 

jtoaining contribution of arises from the intermolecular forces. 
|the forces between a pair of molecules, both of which are«nside 
■ dxdydz, we see that, since action and reaction are equal and 
* total contribution to tX will be ml. We are left with fo;;ces 
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between pairs of molecules such that one is inside and the other outside the 
element dxdydz^ that is to say, intermolecular forces which act across the 
boundary of this element. The range of intermolecular forces mayibe treated 
as small even compared with the dimensions of the element dxdydz, so that 
the forces arise from pairs of molecules which lie close to the boundary, but 
on opposite sides. 

Let the sum of the components of all the forces of this kind per unit 'f 
across a plane perpendicular to the axis of x be denoted by 
and let us adopt a similar notation as regards pressures across planes per 
dicular to the axes of // and z. Then the contribution to SZ which comes 
frcun forces acting across the planes a- = f + \ dx is 

('^zx)x =^-h (L t ^ + A dx dijdz - - doc dy dz. 

On adding similar contributions from the other planes, we find that the 
ar-component of all the molecular forces which act on the element dxdydz can 
be*put in the form 

\ cx oy dz j 

Combining this contribution to 'IX with that already found (expression 
(457)), we find, as the whole value oi'lXy 


IX ^ 




dxdydZy 


and there are, of course, similar e(juations giviirg the values of and SZ 


233. Hence equation (450), on dividing throughout by dxdydz^, \ 
replacing rnv by p, becomes 

/d 0 

P{ 


>(:}: + Wo ^ 7 - + - 4 tCo 7 w, 

\dt dx oy ozj 


Gy 
0 


9 0 

= pH - + pU-) - . (sTyi + pUV) - 1:- {tSix + pUW) . . .(458), 

cx f’y VZ 

and this gives another form, alternate to equation (45G), of the equa t ions o f 
motion of th^gas. 


Evaluation of the Stresses in a Gas. 

234. Let us write 

d^XX = ^xx + ] 

Pyii = '^yx + etc./ 

then ^nation (4.58) may be written 

P U + "“0^ + "“0y ^’dz) “ 


■m-. 


dx dy dz' 
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This equation is identical in form with the hydrodynamical equation of a 
fluid of density p moving with a velocity u^, Wo, the body forces being 
S, H, Z per unit mass, and the pressures being the system 

^XX> ^^yXi Pzxy ^xyy etc (461). 


We may, therefore, speak of this system of pressures as the total pressure at 
12 pint Xy y, z. As is ch^ar from equation (459), the pressures arise partly 
^ermoleculiir forces and partly from the molecular agitation in 


m multiply equation (448) throughout by in, it becomes 

% ' 

+ 

which is formally the same as the hydrodynamical equation of continuity, and 
the hydrodynamical analogy is now complete. 

We have, therefore, seen that we may regard a ga s as a co ntinuous . 
fhiidjL^^ which the motion is subject to hydrodynamical equations of motion 
and continuity of the usual type. This is the justification, in discussing 
the mass-motion of gases— the propagation of sound, for instance,— for 
treating the gas as if it was a continuous fluid of the kind contemplated 
in hydrodynamics. 


Molecules of Finite Size. 

236 , In order to separato the difficulties as much as possible, and so 
simplify the treatment of tin* subject, it has been found convenient to defer 
the difficulties introduced by tin* linite size of the molecules. The finite size 
can, as has already been ex])Iained, be supposed to havi* been allowed for in 
the field of intermoh cular force, but in order to get results which admit of 
easy interpretation it is best to suppose the molecules to be of finite size, in 
addition to poss('ssing fields of inU*rmolecular force. 

, If Px,ii,z is the ‘'effective molecular density” at r, y, £: as defined in § 67, 
then the expectation of the number of mol(,*cules of which the centres lie 
within any element of volume must be taken to be 



where the integration extends throughout the element of volume in question. 
This, however, as has been seeii^n § 68, must be equal to 



the integral is taken through a volume large enough to contain a 

! ber of molecules, and this is identical with the value assumed when 
lies were supposed infinitesimal. 
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Similarly the number of molecules crossing an element of surface dB 
will contain as a factor 

,...(4C3), 

but if this element of surface is great compared with the size of a molecule, 
while at the same time p is approximately constant while we pass in any,, 
direction over a distance comparable with the size of dS, then the factor may'* 
also be written 

’'If IS (464), .-^1 


which, again, wsis the value assumed for infinitesimal molecules. 


A complication occurs in the neighbourhood of the boundary, because 
here, as appeared in th(' last chapter, the value of p may vary perceptibly 
over a distance comparable with the molecular diameter. If, then, dS is an 
element of surface at a distance from the boundary and parallel to 
the boundary, expression (4().‘l) must be replaced, not by exprc'ssion (404), 
but by 




If 


dS . 


.(4G5), 


where h is the same as the n of § 218;,;' ^6 

It will now be clear that all the analysis of the present chapter will hold, 
even after allowing for the finite sizt; of the molecules, if we take v to be the 
density everywhere except at the boundary, provided that, in considering an 
element of surface at distance from tin* boundary, we replace v by vi,. 


In calculating the pressure, it will be remembered, \\c assumed the 
element of volume so great that intermolecular Ibices could not act across it. 
At the same time we assume it so small that the density is approximately 
constant throughout. These avssumptions become inconipatibh' at the 
boundary, because the deii.sity, as is clear from § 17(), varies over a range' 
across which intermolecular forces can and do act. In this case, however, we 
can abandon the supposition that the density will be ap})roximately constant 
throughout. All that is required is a knowh'dge of the im^an density in the 
element of volume, and thi.s, on account of the thinness of the layer near the 
surface in which the mean density differs jierceptibly from v, may still be 
taken to be v. 


Gas in Efjiiilibnnni. 

237. In equations (459) we obtain general formulae for the pressures of 
a ga« in motion. We .shall now examine The form assumed by these 
when the gas is in ecjuilibriurn, and shall find that it is possible 
alternative proofs of a number of the theorems which have alri 
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proved about the equilibritim state of a gas. We may take the law of 
distribution of velocities to be Maxwell’s Law at every point, so that 

^ - y 

/3U‘ = = viim^ ~ -y , 

by equations (834), and 

, ^ uv = vw = wu = 0. 

ThuS of the system of pressures specified by equations (459), that part 
which arises from molecular agitation reduces to a simple hydrostatical 

j|pl^ 0 is 6 ure of amount . Clearly the system of pressures, arising from 

the intermolecular forces, also reduces to a simple hydrostatical pressure 
Iff, and we therefore have 

~ ^ ^ ’ 

The total pressure at the point j\ //, z is therefore a simple hydrostatical 
pressure of amount V given by 

yj = -cj- 4- ~ (466), 

an equation which may be compared with th(‘ virial equation (867). 


238 . The equations of e(|uilibrium become 


dP 


p=.= 


dx 


etc. 


.(467). 


The conditions for eipiilibrium to be possible are, therefore, three of the type 

a 




?x 


(pll). 


«/an 


a/ 




In general, the result of eliminating the unknown variable p bom these 
equations is 

'“>• 

If the gas is at th(‘ same tdouperature throughout, the intermolecular 
pressure w will depend solidy on p, so that we can regard F as a function 
‘of p only, and cijuation (467) can be written in the form 

fdP 


a [(] 


.(469). 


There are of course two similar equations for II, Z, and the system of 
three equations taken together simply expresses that the forces must have 
a potential. This condition being satisfied, that expnvssed by equation (468) 
^i^tisfl^ .also, but the two conditions are not identical. It is only in the 
at a uniform tem])erature throughout that the one can be 
b the other. 
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239 . If the temperature is supposed uniform, and if the forces H, H, Z 
are derived from a potential F, it is clear from equations (469) that this 
potential must be 


dP 

P 


’'-I 

or, subi^tituting for P from equation (466), 
fdw 1 jdp 


.(470), 


H 

-I 


P 

f d^ 
P 


2lim 

1 

’Urn 


log p 4- a constant, 


leading to the equation for 



(471). 


Clearly equation (223) obtained in Chapter V was a special case of the 
equation just found, for ^ in that equation has the same meaning as the 
present mV, and the assumption of infinitesimal hard spherical molecuh'S 
requires us to take = 0. 


240 . W hen no external forces act, the equations of equilibrium (467) shew 
that P must be constant throughout tlu- gas. Indeed, it is obvious that 
when a gas is in equilibrium under no forces the total pressure P must be 
the same throughout. And at the boundary the total jiressure must become 
identical with the pre.ssiire p at the boundary calculated in the last chapter. 
This, then, is the constant value of P ; it is what is commonly called the 
pressure of the gas. 

E(|uation (466) shews that at every point in the gas 

^ + 2 // 

If we calculate p at a distance just great(‘r than la from the boundary, 
we may put cr = 0, for the number of molecules whose centres lie bllw(‘eri 
this layer and the boundary is infinitesimal. In doing this wfe must, as 
explained in § 236, take V}, to be the value of v, and so equation (472) 
becomes 


p^ 


Vb 

2h 


,(173). 


As in the treatment of Van der Wiials cohesion (§ 220), we can denote the 
density inside the gas by p, and that at the boundary by p^. Eiiuation (473) 
may now be expres.sed in the more complete form 


ih 




agreeing with the value of the 
(^nation (429)). 


pressure calculated in the 
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From equations (472) and (473) we obtain 

. viipo)-’’ 


<' 2/t 

criving a general expression for the intermoiccular pressure u. 


.(475), 


pairs'^^l^wule 


Let us write = 'stc + 

e part of w produced by collisions — i.e. encounters in which ^ 
re go close that they cannot approach any nearer, — and isTj is 
produced by the outstanding interrnolecular forces between 
julea not in contact. Obviously will be negative when these 
outstanding interrnolecular forces are attractive, as with forces of cohesion. 

VVe have already calculated a value for ot; we can now calculate and 
separately. 

Imagine a rigid plane surface' of ar(*a unity set up and held at rest at 
some point inside the gas. This operation will not affect the distribution of 
density inside the gas, for tlu' field of interinolecular force will texist on both' 
sides of the area. The pre.ssure produced by niolecrdar impacts on either side 
of the area will of coui*se be the saim*, .say p,. Treating this surface as we 
have already (§ 240) treated the surfiice which forms the true bourKlaiy of 
the gas, we obtain etprations giving the constant p in the form 




.(476), 


by considering an area at a distance just greater than \(t from the fixed 
area ; and 

p = c7, 

by considering an area at a distance' just less than \ (t from the fixed area. , 
Incidentally we may notice the.t by comparing the two we obtain for the 
interijal pressure p^ the value 

= (477). 

Returning to the value found forp in equation (476), and replacing p by 
h{Po) 

2h ’ 


its known value p = 


we obtain 


jj. (po) (478). 

' ” 2Ii 


We also have found that 

OT = 'CTi T 

whence, bv suh^action, 


I'b {po) - 

2h 


_vb(p)-v 


^ns give 'CJt and ujc sepirately. 
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242 . To obtain some insight into the meaning of these pressures, let us 
examine what they become when the deviations from Boyle s Law are small. 

If we put p = in Van der Waals equation, we get ^ 

or again, for the pressure on an area inside the gas, noticing that the 
cohesion term must be supposed, to vanish in this case, ^ 

'^{v-h)=^RNT (479V 

From these equations we obtain at once 
Vh (pO ^'b (p) 

so that = = (480), 

2/( r 

‘and 'STi becomes identical except for sign with the cohesion pressure assumed 
in aniving at Van der Waals* equation, as we should expect. 

We have also 


= 


2fi V — b V V \ v ~ b J V y vy 
so that turns out to be proportional to the b of Van der Waals’ equation, 
being a fraction - of the total internal pressure fp + 


Thus the two pres sures and ct,. are the jUvo physical a gencies whic h 
necessitate constants <t and 6 in Van der Wmils’ Law. In flict 
eqSaTion (472), namely 

V 


= tTT 4- . 


can be written in the form 


p ~ rs, — 


2h' 

RNT 


or, again {])-Wi)(v- ^ = RNT (482), 

which i.s of Van der Waals’ form, and imm(‘diatcly gives the values of a, b by 
compxrison. 

It could by no means hav(? been predicted without consideration that the 
pressure Wc would have a finite value. This pressure origin(itos in the 
impacts between pairs of molecules in collision. The numbeii of pairs iu 
collision at any instant is infinitesimal, while the pressure betwejeni'f^ 
is infinite. It is the product of this infinitesimal number ^ll 
pressure that jjroduces the finite pressure 
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Thermodynamics. 

Equation of Energy. 

243 . The total energy of the gas may be divided into internal and 
external. The former consists of the kinetic energy of molecular motion 

the potential energy of intermoleculai* forces. The external energy is 
" efisiired by the work which could be performed by the gas in expanding 
state of infinite rarity starting from its present configuration, this, 
work of course beuig performed by the pressure of the gas. The external 
energy will be denoted by the internal energy by (5‘. We may write 

(s=iVA’ + a> (483), 

where E is the mean encu-gy of the E molecules, and is the potential 
energy of* the intermolecular forces. 

244 . Let us supj)ose that a quantity di} of energy, either in the fori^ 
of heat or otherwise, is absorbed by the gas from some external source, so that 
as a consequence the pressure, volume* and temperature of the gas change. 

Let us suppose that after this absorption of heat the gas again assumes 
a steady state, and that in tin* lunv state the values of and (?' have become 
changed to and (5* 4- c/(5'. The energy eipiation— obtained by 

equating the total energies before and after the change —is 

* dQ — (/(5‘ + d%^ = NdE + dilB -}- (484). 

If we suppose the volume of the gas increased, by a small element dS 
of the surface moving a small distance dn parallel to itself normally outwards, 
then obviously the work done by the gas will be that of moving a force 
through a distance dn, and is therefon* pdSdn, The resulting increase in 
volume (dv) is of cour.se the sum of the conli'ibutions dSdn from all the 
elements of surface which are moved, so that the value of diH' is 


dm^^pdv (48.5). 

Thus ecpiation (484) becomes 

. dQ^NdE-hpdr-^dep (486). 

245 . We know on experimental grounds 1T2) that is very small. 
If we take d4) = 0, etpiation (486) assumes the form 

dQ=^NdE + pdv (487), 

, or, replacing p by its value Rvi, T, 

dQ — Ndh 4- Rvildv 


.( 488 ). 
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246. If we do not neglect the term cZ4), the calculation becomes con- 
siderably more difficult, for the intcrmolecular pressure -cr will do work when 
the gas expands. ^ 

f 

It is at once obvious that the work done by the part of this pressure is 
nil, for the number of collisions in being at any instant is infinitesimal, and 
only at most a finite amount of work can be done by each of these, so t^at 
the total work is nil. 

To evaluate the work done by the pressure rsi we may suppose that in/' ' 
'^process of expansion any element dxdydz of the gas expands to a volume 
{\-\-€)dxdydz. The resulting contribution to d^i^ from this element is 
--rsiedxdydz, the negative sign indicating that work is done by the pressure 
on the gas, and not as before by the gas against the pressure. The total 
value of is the sum of all these contributions, and is accordingly 


by equation (478). 


d^ = - Jjj 7!Ti€ dxdydz 
IJ 6 dxdydz 


= — u^dv 

2fi 


.(489) 

(490), 


247. The energy equation (486) now assumes the form 
dQ — NdE ■^'pdv + d^\ 

[vhipo) H(Po)-Vh{p) 


==NdE-^ 


2k 


2h 


dv 


^NdE + '^di) 

2b 


^NdE-\-Rvt,{p)Tdv (491). 

This general equation of energy is now seen to be exactly the same in 
form as equation (488) which* was obtained by the neglect of the forces of 
cohesion, but the value of vi){p) must now be calculated on the supposition of 
a uniform density p equal to the mean density of the gas. The value of Vi,(p) 
is obviously a function only of the constants and of the volume *or density 
of the gas (cf. for instance equations (42o) or (479) in which Vf,(p) is'calculated 
in special cases). 


TkCi First Law of Thermodynamics, 

248. The law which is commonly called the first law of thermodynamks,; 
is that contained in equation (484) and simply expresses that heat is 
which is capable of transformation into other forms of energy, sue] 
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instance, as the kinetic energy of motion of material masses. This law is, 
however, included in the hypothesis upon which the kinetic theory is based, 
so that, for the kinetic theory, the first law of thermodynamics is reduced 
to a truism. ' For the special problem of a gas such as we have had under con- 
sideration, the first law of thermodynamics will be expressed by ecpiation (491). 


The Second Law of Thermodynamics. 

249. If equation (491) is divided throughout by T, it becomes 

+Rv,{p)dv (W2). 

In this i!({uatii>n, the gas is supposed to reiuain of tlie same constitution 
throughout its change of slate. Thus S is a function of T only, and i%{p) 

dE 

of V only, so that the two terms and Vb{p)dv are each complete 

differentials. It follows that the right-hand member of (492) is a complete 
differential, say d<f>, so that 

= # (49:i). 

The quantity </) introduced in this way is, however, nothing but the 
entropy, already introduced in § 94, The circumstance that the gas obeys 
an^qulTtion of the form of (493) merely shews that the gas is subject to the 
second law of thermodynamics. The value of the entropy ^ is now seen to 
be given by *_ 

<j>^Nj-^+Rjv,.(p)do (494), 

and it appears that the entropy is the sum of two terms, one deponrling only 
on the motion and intiu'nal energies of the molecules, and the other only on 
their positions. 

260. In § 94, considering the more general case of a gas not necessarily 
in its normal state, we found for (jy the general value 

<j)=^ 11 log W -f a constant (495). 

In this equation II is the whole volume of that part of the generalised 
space of Chapter V which represents systems having a given arrangement for 
the velocities and positions of the molecules. 

The whole volume of this generalised space, say X2, may be regarded as 
the product of, two spaces and Lip, 0^ being a space in which all velocity 
coordinates are represented, and Up a space in which all positional co- 
ordinates are represented. 
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Let be the fraction of the first space in which the velocities have 

Wp . 

any specified arrangement, and let be the fraction of tlie .second space 

lip ^ 

in which the positional coordinates have their required arrangement. Then 
the fraction of the whole space in which both velocities and positional 
coonlinateS have the assigned arrangement will be given by 




so that ir= Wy Wp, aiul equation (495) may l)(‘ replaced by 

log ILp + R log Wp -b a constant (496), 

shewing that the entropy is the sum of two parts, one depending on the 
velocities only, and one on the positional coordinates only, say (jy- (f)y\- (pp. 

The maximum value of (j> leads to the normal state, and so is given by 
equation (494). It accordingly appears that the two terms on the right- 
hand of equation (494) represent the maximum values of cpy and (pp 
respectively. 


4251. Let us examine this (piesfion somewhat more in detail, confining 
ourselves for simplicity to the particular case in winch the moh'cules an* the 
elastic spheres of Chapter III. 

We have seen that the value of (py is 

(py = R log ir,- -j- a constant (497), j 

where (cf. § 51) 

ir = X («i constant). 


and 


log 6a = ‘I constant — a., log 


Thus the value <;f (py given by e(piation (497) reduces to 


V « 

(Py = a constant — li 'I log (498). ’ 

.V n 

We may now replace by f(u, i),w)dftdvdtv, and replace tin* .summation 
over the n possible range.s into which all possible velocities arc* supposed to 
be divided by an integration over all values, of ?q v, w. E(juation (498) 
becomes • 


(py = a constant — R j' j'j fh^ fdudvdw, 


,or if H is defined, as in § 22, by the ecpuition 


we have 


P=lfJ/log/d udvdw, 
(py — a, constant - RH . . 


m- 
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Thus finding the minimum value of if in § 23 was in effect the same 
thing as finding the maximum value of (py and led to the steady or normal 
state accordingly. 

In the same way, the e(|uation for (pp, namely 

(Pp- R log Wp-^ ii constant, 

can be shewn to lead, with the help of the analysis of 1 43, to 

s-n 

(pP = a constant — 7^ ^ log 

.s = l 

= a constont - R jjj v log vdxdijdz (500), 

and again tlie steady state found in § 49 is simply that for which (pp is a 
maximum. 

Thus the method employed in Chapter III to find the steady state was 
simply that of finding the state whic-h made the entropy a maximum 
(cf. § 98). 


The Rkjjsical Meaning of Eniropg. 


262. The importance ol‘ the entropy function (p, looked at from a purely 
physical as])oct, can be seen as follows. Let two systems, distinguished by 
suffixes 1 and 2, have initially entropies (pi and p 2 , ‘^^^d let a quantity dQ of 

heat pass from the first to the second. The loss to pi is while the gain 

1 1 

to p .2 is Thus the total change of entropy is 

d{Pi-\-p,)^dQ[}^ -~^^^ (501). 


In a process in which the entropy increases, — must be 

positive, and therefore heat must pass from the hotter body to the colder ; 
there is a process of ecjualisation of temperature. In a process in which the 
entropy decreases, heat must pass from the colder body to the hotter, so that 
the hot body gets hotter, and the cold body gets still colder. In natural 
processes, the entropy increases, and the physical process is one of equalisa- 
tion of temperature. 


A ppa rent I rreversihilit y. 

263. We appear at this stage to have arrived again at an irreversible 
phenomenon similar to that already encountered in connection with the 
function H in Chapter IV. In each case the eipiations of motion from which 
fhe phenomenon Lis been deduced were strictly reversible, and yet these 
equations seem to lead to dn irreversible phenomenon. To put the matter 
luore concretely: the machine of the universe, iissuming its motion to be 
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governed by the canonical equations of motion, is just as capable of running 
in one direction as in the reverse direction. If it can pass from a state A to 
a state B, the equations of motion shew that it can also pass from a state B 
to a state A. If the passage from A to B involves an increase of entropy, 
the passage from B io A must involve a decrease of entropy : in this latter 
motion heat will pass from the colder bodies to the hotter. 

VVe have seen that the entropy is closely allied with the earlier 
function H, and the explanation of the apparent irreversibility of </> is 
the same as that already given for f/. We saw in Chapter IV that a certain 
minimum value /T,, was possible for H\ if the initial valium of H were 
different from /fo, it was infinitely probable that H would decrease, but on 
the other hand, it was infinitely probable' — assuming the basis of probability 
supplied by the generalised space — that the initial value of H would be 
equal to in which case, as H could not decrease further, the ‘‘ expectation ” 
was of a slight increase. Thus the large probability of a small increase in H 
just balanced the small probability of a finite decrease in //, and on the 
whole the '‘expectation” of chang(‘ in H was nil. 

A precisely similar explanation holds with refercaiea' to (f). An increase 
in (/> presupposes an initial difierence of Uunperatiin' between the two com- 
ponent systems; and these initial conditions, looked at from the p(»int of view 
of abstract dynamics, and judged with refiavncc', to the basis of [wobability 
supplied by a generalised space, are infiniU'.ly improbable. With reference to 
the Siime basis of probability, it is infinitely probable that the initial con- 
ditions will be those of e(|uilibrium of temperature, in which case the only 
change possible in (f> is a decrease. Or, physically, tln^ only possible alteration 
in the st^ite of the system is the production of ine(|ualities of temperature. 
The production of such an ine(juality, aflhough improbable when the motion 
is confined to a short time, is not impossible, and indeed becomes infinitely 
probable when the motion is continued for a siifticient time. Thus the 
increase of entropy, even granted the infinit(dy improbable (from tlu^ 
d)mamical point of view) initial conditions which makes such an increase 
possible, is only a probability and not a certainty ; and when the entropy 
starts initially at its maximum, it i.s infinitely probable that, granted sufficient 
time, the entropy will decrease. 

264. When applied to concr^e instances, these results seem at first 
sight somewhat startling. To borrow an illustration from Lord Kelvin, if 
we have a bar of iron initially at uniform temperature, and subject neither 
to external disturbance nor to loss of energy, it is infinitely probable that, 
given sufficient time, the temperature of one half will at some tirne^differ by 
a finite amount from that of the other half. Or again, if we place a vessel 
full of water over a fire, it is only probable, and not certain, that the water 
will boil instead of freezing. And moreover, if we attempt to boil the water 
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a sufficient number of times, it is infinitely probable that the water will, on 
some occasions, freeze instead of boil. The freezing of the water,* in this 
case, does not in any way imply a contravention of the laws of nature : the 
occtirrence is merely what is commonly described as a “ coincidence,” exactly 
similar in kind to that which has taken place when the dealer in a game of 
whist finds that he has all the trumps in his hand. 

The analogy of the distribution of a pack of cards will help ns to see 
further into the problem presented by the entropy of a gas. In dealing 
cards, it is just as likely that th(‘ dealer will have the thirteen trumps 
as that he will have any other thirteen cards that we like 1o specify. The 
occurrence of a hand composed of thirteen trumps might, however, be 
justly regarded as a “coincidence,” whereas the occurrence of any specified 
hand in which the cards were more thoroughly mixed, could not i-easonably 
be so regarded. The explanation is that there are comparatively few ways in 
which a hand which is all trumps can be dealt, but a great number in which 
a mixed hand can be dealt. 

A similar remark ^applies to the result of putting cold water over a hot 
fire. There are comparatively few ways in which the fire can get hotter, and 
the water colder, but a gixiat many ways in which the fire can impart heat to 
the watei’ — a pi-oposition which becomes obvious on looking at it from the 
dynamical point of view of the generalisi'd space. Speaking loosely, it is 
just as likely that the water will freeze as that it will boil in any specified 
way. There arc, however, so many ways in which the water can boil, all 
those ways being indistinguishable to us, that we can say that it is practically 
certain that the water will boil. 

The increase of entropy, then, siinjily means the passage from a more 
easily distinguishable state to a less easily distinguishable state, or, in terms 
of the generalised space, from a less probable to a more probable configuration. 

266. A reference to e((uation (49(1) shews that the entropy consists of 
two parts, the former depending on the energy of the molecules of the gas, 
and the latter on their positions. So far we have considered only variations 
in the first term, resulting from inequalities in the temperature of the gas. 
Similar remarks could, however, be made about the variations of the second 
term, these denoting inequalities in the density of the ga.s. A single illustra- 
tion, suggested by Willard Gibbs*, will, perhaps, make clear what is meant. 

If we put red and blue ink together in a vessel, and stir them up, 
common experience tells us that, if we assume the inks initially to differ in 
Clothing ijaore than colour, the result of stirring is a uniform violet ink. 
Here we have the passage from a more easily distinguishable to a less easily 
distinguishable arrangement of coloured inks. If, however, we start by stirring 
* Elementary Principles of Statistical Mechanics, p. 144. 

13—2 
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violet ink composed of a mixture of red ^nd blue inkd) 
is possible, although not probable, that the effect of the stirring will bS life 
separate the inks of different colour, so that one half of the vessel is occum^ 
solely by red, and the other solely by blue ink. And from the dynairiKat, 
standpoint it is no less probable that this should occur, than that we shoii^ 
be able to start stirring^ks which were 8ej)arated initially as regards colout* 

256. With reference to this subject, some well-known remarks of 
Maxwell* are of interest. He says: “One of the best established facts'^ in, 
thermodynamics is that it is impossible in a system enclosed in an envelope 
which permits neither change of volume nor passage of heat, and in which 
both the temperature and the pressure are everywhere the same, to produce 
any inequality of temperature or of pressure without the expenditure of 
work. This is the second law of thermodyuamics, and it is undoubtedly 
true so long as we can deal with bodies only in mass and have no power of 
perceiving or handling the separate molecules of which they are made up. 
But if we conceive a being whose faculties are so sharpened that he can 
follow every molecule in its course, such a being, whose»attributes are still as 
essentially finite as our own, would be able to do what is at present im- 
possible to us. For we have seen that the molecules in a vessel full of air at 
uniform temperature are moving with velocities by no means uniform though 
the mean velocity of any great number of them, arbitrarily selected, is almost 
exactly uniform. Now let us suppose that such a vessel is divided into two 
portions A and B, by a division in which there is a small hole, and that 
a being, who can see the individual molecules, opens and closes this hole, so 
as to allow only the swifter molecules to pass from A to B, and only the 
slower ones to pass from B to A. He will thus, without expenditure of 
work, raise the temperature of B and l?wer that of A, in contradiction to the 
second law of thermodynamics.” 

* Thus Maxweirs sorting demon could effect in a very short time what 
would probably take a very long time to come about if left to the plfy 
chance. There would, however, be nothing contrary to natural laws, in the 
one case any more than in the other. 


• Calokimetry. 

Specific Heats of a Perfect Oas, 

257. We now turn to an investigation of the specific h^ts of 
shall begin by considering the simplest case, namely that of a perfect gaii in 
the relation between pressure, volume, and l^mpemture if , 

,.’.(iK)2).; 

* Thmy ofUeiU, p» 828. 
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|liie ‘^uation of energy in this case Incomes 
dQ = NdE-^- pdv 

NdE RNT-^ (503), 

Jahd this may be regarded as the general equation of calorimetry for a perfect 


268. Specific heat at constant volume. Let us first suppose that a 
quantity dQ of energy in the form of heat is absorbed by the gas, while the 
volume of the gas is maintained constant. In this case all the heat goes 
; towards raising the temperature of the gas, equation (503) assuming the 
form 


dQ = NdE 


,(504). 


Let Of be the specific heat of the gas at constant volume, i.e., the amount of 
heat required to raise the temperature of a unit mass of gas by one degree, 
then the amount of heat required to raise the mass Nm of gas through 
a temperature difference dT will be C^NmdT. Thus if / is the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, 

dQ = JC,NmdT, 


and equation (504) becomes 


(7,= 


J^dE 
Jm dT 


,(505). 


269. Specific heat at constant pressure. Next, let us suppose that the 
absorption of heat takes place at constant pressure. In this case both the 
volume and temperature will change, but from equation (502) they must 
change .in such a manner that 

T 

- = constant. 

V 

If we, differentiate this equation logarithmically, we obtain 

dT _ dv 

as the delation between dT and dv when the pressure is maintained constant, 
and using this relation, equation (503) becomes 

dQ^NdE^RMT (506). 

The, value of dQ is now JGpNmdTy where Gp is the specific heat at constant 
pressdie, 'Hence equation (600) leads to the relation 

1 dE R 





-[6^-J 


^0. From oquatioos (505) an(^(507) we oWin by subtraction . 



Since ? 7 |i 8 proportional to the molecular weight of the particular gas we. a 
discussing, this equation expresses Carnot’s Law ; 

The difference of th^fjfvo specific heats of a gas is inversely proportional W 
the molecular weight of the gas, ' 

' This law can be expressed in a different form. The specific heats referred 
’ to unit volume instead of to unit mass are of course Cpp, and equation 
(508) may be written 

C^-C,p = ^£=-J-j, : (509).' 

the last transformation depending on equation (502). Hence: 

At a given temperature and pressure the difference of the two specific 
heats per unit volume is the same for all gases. , 


261. It is found by experiment that, at any rate for a large number of 
gases, Op and Cp are approximately independent of the temperature over 
a large range of temperatures and pressures. This, as .is shewn by a 

[ reference to the fonnulae (505) and (507), must mean that is a constant; 

and therefore that the mean energy of a molecule of the gas stands in a 
constant ratio to the translational energy. Let us denote this rdtio b^ 
(1 + )9), so that y8 is the ratio of internal to translational energy. T^' 


/i = (l + /S)imC* 

= (l + ^)fiJT *?‘;.(510), 

sqthat g=|iJ(l + /3) ..T (511). 

dE . . 

Substituting this value for ^ in equations (505) and (507), we dbtain 



C, = [l+i(l+y3)];^ (ojvl 






Adiabatic Motion;, 


: * vj! 62 .\ Let U8 suppose the pressure, volume and temperature to change i 
iuph '4 wa/ t!»t no heat enters or leaves the gas. Then since dQ * 0, w 
I'.'have from equation (503) 

NdE+RNT-^O, 

V 


or, on substituting for E from equation (510), and dividing by RNT, 
Hence upon integration 


i(l+;8)‘^j4^=0. 


Tv^ ( 1 +^) = constant (515), 


or again, since T is proportional to pv, 

^ ^ 2 

pv = constant, 

or = constant (516). 


This is the general relation between pressure and volume in a motion ( 
t||j^ig|j|^i^'^’Vvhich no heat enters or leaves the gas — a type of motion which i 
Hjpwn as “ adiabatic.” 

Since y9 cannot be negative, we see from equation (515) that in adiabati 
motion an increase in v is accompanied by a decrease in T, and vice versa— 
gas necessarily cools on expanding, and is heated on being compressed. 


263. Since the conduction of heat in gases is a very slow process, i 
results that in many physical phenomena the rates of change are so rapi 
tha| the temperature of the gas has not time to equalise itself Frequentl 
we. rnay suppose that the process is so rapid that conduction of heat plaj 
^no part at all, so that the change of each element of the gas may be treate 
as adiabatic. 

An instance of this is provided by the motions of the currents of air i 
the lower strata of the atmosphere. 

A second instance, of importance for our present problem, is provided b 
the ^propagation of sound in a gas. The different elements of volume i 
a undergo expansion and contraction as the waves of sound pass 0V< 
;i^em — these expansions and contractions are readily seen to be too rapid fc 
-tfii^^&hduction of heat to be of any importance, and so the changes in eac 
Bleip&nt of gas obey the adiabatic law. 

^ ,3^ velocity of sound, say a, is given by the well-known formula* 

See for inatanoe Lord Rayleigh’s Sound, n. S 246. 





ad the value of ^ , 


d'p 

dp 


connected by the adiabatic law p^cpV, this 


so that 



.(617). 


Since observations on the wave-length of sound are effected with coua^ 
parative ease, this equation provides a ready means of determining the vajiue 
[)f 7 . It ought, however, to be particularly noticed that the equation is only 
true for a gas which may be treated as perfect. 


General Calculation of Specific Heats, 

264. Let us now repeat the investigation of the specific heats of a gas, 
Ivithout making the simplifying assumption that the gas is a perfect gas. 

The relation between pressure, volume and temperature will be taken to 
be the general relation found in equation (429), 

p = Rvi, (po) T (518), 

and the equation of energy will be the general equation (491), 

dQ^NdE-¥Rvb(p)Tdv (519). 

For a change at constant volume, we obtain, as in § 258, 

NdE^dQ^JC.NmdT, 

So that, as before, 




1 ^ 
Jm dT * 


.(520). 


For a change at constant pressure, the value of Q in equation (519) must 
be pujr equal to JGpNmdT, giving , 

“ 7ih{df'''N ^ (dr)p eo... I 

’ Using equation (618), 


and equation (521) becomes 


peon*. 






dT~N 


.(622). 


lids equation is too complicated for any farther discussion to be profit 
$ble-il%the general case. We may notice, however, that if we neglect 
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forces of cohesion, nipt) and v%{p) become identical, and independent of the 
■temperature, so that equation (522) reduces to 

“ 

is further assumed to have the value assigned to it by Van der Waals, 

^ / 1 \ d / y-fc x _ ^ 
dv \vj ^ dyA. N ) N' 
and equation (523) becom|s * ' _ 



which agrees exactly with the equation previously obtained for the simpler 
case of an ideal gas. 

Dependence of Specific Heats on Molecular Structure. 
dE 

265. The quantities ^ ^ I'WO being connected by relation (511)) 

can only be evaluated when'the internal structure of the molecule is known. 
We have not sufficient knowledge of this internal structure to evaluate these 
quantities directly, but their values can to some extent be determined from 
'" a comparison of the specific heat formulae and the experimentally deter- 
mined values of the specific heats, and the values obtained in this way 
provide a basis for the discussion of the structure of molecules. ^ 

266. As an example of this procedure, we may examine the case of air 
which for the moment, as frequently in the kinetic theory, may be thought 
of as consisting of similar molecules. 

For 7 , the ratio of the specific heats, under a pressure of 1 atmosphere, 
the following values have been obtained by Koch and others* : 


Values of 7 for air at 760 mm. proasiu-e : 


^=-79*3"C., 

7=1-405, 

e= O^C., 

II 

100° C., 

7=1-403, 

e= 500° a, 

7=1-399, 

900° a, 

7=1-39. 


These numbers shew that at this pressure 7 is almost independent of the 
temperature, and approximately equal to IJ. Formula (514), namely 

’-‘-irra) (“>' 

now shews that, under the same conditions, is approximately constant, and 
Ksye and Laby’s Phyikal ComtanU (1911)» or Recueil de ComtwMei Pfij/siques (191S). 
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Again the values of (7„ for air at different pressures within the tempera- 
ture range for 15* to 100 " have been found by Joly * to be as follows : 

Values of c; for air 100“ C,) : 

jp= 6‘8l atmos., 6\=0‘17202, 14*53 atWs,, 0*17192, 


9-56 „ 0*17111, 23*35 „ 0*17223, 

13*56 „ 0*17193, 26*62 „ 0*17225. 

The formula for is 

= ( 520 ), 


in which J — 4*184 x 10 ^ and Rjm - 287 x 10 ^ for air. Thus the value = f 
already found is seen to correspond to a value 0*1715 for Op, and this is near 
enough to Joly’s values to confirm the value f throughout the range 
covered by these experiments. 

We therefore seem to be entitled to conclude, with some show of 
probability, that over a large range of temperature and pressure hai^ 
for iur a constant value which is equal to about |. 

267 . When we pass outside this range, the values of /3 by no means 
remain constant, as is shewn by the following sets of values for 7 at high 
pressures : ^ 

Values of 7 for air at high pressures. 



5= -79*3°C. 

0 = O"C. 

p— 1 atmos. 

y= 1*405 

7=1*404 

25 „ 

1*57 

1*47 

100 „ 

2*21 

1*60 

200 „ 

2*33 , 

i 

1*85 


268 . Generally speaking, it is found that for monatomic gases, and for 
the more permanent diatomic gases, there exists a range of the kind we have 
been considering, within which the specific heats remain approximately 
constant. Frequently in the case of more complex gases no such range 
appears to exist. 

The following table gives values for 7 , the ratio of the spe^fic heats for 
gases of both types: 

* J. Joly, Proc, Roy, Soe. xn. (1886), p. 352 ; Phil. Tram, 182, A (1802), p. 78, wd 185, ! 
(1894), p. 943. 
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Values of 7. 


%#8 

Observer 

Value of y 

Mean 

; Value of /3 (calc, 
from (526)) 

Mercury vapour ... 

Kundt A Warburg 

1-666 

1-666 

•00 

Krypton 

Rayleigh & Ramsey 

1*666 

1-666 

•00 

Argon 

Rayleigh 

1-64 




Ramsey 

1-61 

1-64 

•04 


Niemeyer 

1-667 



Helium 

Travers 

Bchii & Cciger 

1-652 

1-63 

1-64 

•04 

Hydrogen 

Lunimer & Pringslieiui 

1-408 

1-401 ! 

•66 


Dulong 

1-394 


Nitrogen 

Mas.son 

1-405 

1-405 ' 

■ -65 

Air 

(See 26(5) 

1-404 

1-404 

*65 

Oxygen 

Lummer k Pringsheim 

1-400 

i 


Dulong 

1-402 

1-402 , 

•66 


Midler 

1-403 



Carbon -monoxide. . . 

Leduc 

1-401 




^ Dulong 

Wiillner (at (P C.) 

1-410 

1-403 

1-403 

•66 


„ (at 100' C.) 

1-397 



Nitric oxide 

Masson 

1*394 

1-394 1 

•69 

Hydrochloric acid... 

Masson | 

1-392 

j 

•69 

Strecker i 

1-394 

1 -393 i 


Muller 

1-393 



Carbon-dioxide 

Leduc (at 0° C.) 

1-3190 




„ (atlOO'C.) 

1-2827 

i 



Nitrous oxide 

^lasson 

1-270 

i 



Wiillne^iat O'" (^) 

1*311 

j 



„ *<itl00“C.) 

1*274 




Leduc 

1*324 



Chlorine 

Strecker 

1-323 1 

1 -33 

1 1-02 


Martini 

1-336 


Ethylene 

Wiillner (at 0" C.) 

1-245 



„ (at 100" C.) 

1*180 

1 

~ j 


CfiHjoO 

Lechner 

1-31 ! 


- 



Lechner , 

1-06 

- i 

1 

! ~ 
i 

1 


. 2^. We shall not discuss the significance of this table until we have 
fitit examined the evidence provided by the values of Cp, It will be noticed 
that if the value of could be obtained* experimentally, it would give us 
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more airecL miormawon as to moiecuiar structure, out toe quantity C^, is 
much more easily determined in the laboratory /and this, in virtue of relation 
(508), is practically equivalent to determining 6V 

, 411 ( I 

A great number of methods of determining specific heats rest upon 
ine^uring the heat required to produce a cert^n elevation of temperature, 
and this elevation, to give a result which is to be large enough to be measur- 
able with accuracy, must itself genemlly be large. Such experiments cannot 
give the specific heat at any given temperature : they give only the average 
specific heat at all temperatures within a given wide range. Some methods, 
however, such as for instance the so-called continuous electric me| ^]j|gl* not 
only give the specific heat averaged only through a very small range of 
temperature but give it with very great accuracy. Also measurements taken 
through a wide range of temperature will naturally give the true value of 
the specific heat for a gas of which the specific heat does not vary greatly 
with the temperature. The following table gives some values of Gp observed 
by accurate experimenters : 


Values of Op at a pressure of 1 atmosphere. 


, Om 

Temperature 

Observer 

Value of Cf, 

RjJm 

(from p. 131) 

Value of /3 (calc 
from (613)) 

Helium 

-1.5’ 

Eggertt 

1-2645 

*4977 



.50' 


1-2648 




100' 

»> 

1-2696 




150° 


1-2630 




-15° to 150° 

Me^vn of above! 

1-2662 


•030 

Hydrogen 

20° to ,50° 

Escher J 

3-4216 

•985 

-648 


20° to 75° 


3-4212 




20° to 100° 


3-4226 




16° 

Scheel & House ^ 

3-403 


•637 


- 76° 


.3-157 


•470 


-181° 

»» 

2-644 


•123 

Nitrc^n 

20° 


0-2492 

•0709 

•677 

Air 

20° 

») i 

0-240t) 

■0685 

•675 


20' 

Swann 11 

0-24173 


•686 


100° 

» 

0-24301 


*698 

Oxygen 

20° 

Sclieel & Hcuwe^ 

0-2182 

•0620 

•680 

Carbon-dioxide... 

0° 

Holbom & Henning? 

0-2010 

•0452 

1*296 


20° 

Swann II : 

0-20202 




50° 

Holborn k Henning?] 

0-2095 




100° 

Swann j[ 1 

1 

0-22141 




* W. G. Svrann, Phil. A, p. 199. 

t Ann. <1. Pkyg, xliv. p. 645. 

X Ann. d, Phyt. xlii. p. 761. 

§ Ann. d. Pkyg. xxxvn. p. 79 sud xl. p. 478. 

II Phil. Tram. 210, A, p. 199. 

1 Sittungiber. d. k. Ikad. d, ,Wit$en. 1906, p. 176. 
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These tables will confirm the truth of the statement made above that for 
the monatomic and more permanent gases there is a range of temperature 
and pressure over which the ratio ^ is very approximately constant. It 
appears moreover that the various values of ^ tend to cluster approximately 
round certain fixed values. For instance ^ is nearly equal to zero for all the 
^onatomic gases, namely mercury, krypton, argon and helium ; it is nearly 
equal to | for a number of diatomic gases, namely hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, 
carbon-monoxide and others. 

270. The energy of a molecule will consist always of three squared 
terms representing the kinetic energy of motion, to which may be added 
any number of other terms representing energy of rotation, of internal 
vibration, etc. 

Let us consider a molecule having, in its energy, n squared terms in 
addition to the three representing its kinetic energy of motion, so that 

£* = i y" + w‘^) + (527), 

The mean value of each squared term is, as in § 155, equal to \RT, 

so that 

(528), 

and comparing this with the mean value assumed for E in equation (510), 
flfltmely 

.^ = |i^r(l + /3) (529), 

we at once see that n = 3^. 

This immediately gives a simple explanation of the tendency for the 
various values of to cluster round the values ^ = 0, |, etc., for it appears 
that these are exactly the values which correspond to integral values of /t. 
In other words, these values are just such as would be expected on the 
hypothesis that the molecular energy is of the form (527). 

For a gas of which the molecular energy is of the form expressed by 
equation (527), formulae (52(j) and (525) become 

= + 



Monatomic Gases. 

271. There are four gases in the table, namely mercury, bypton, argon 
and helium, for which, very approximately, 7 = If and n = 3. For these gases, 
then, there is no molecular energy except that of translation. This seems 
to indicate that the molecules of the gas must be very approximately spherical 
in shape, and spherically symmetrical as regards internal structure. For if 
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?;:;ihTa -were not so, an appreciable fraction of the translational energy of the 
J'^'ltiolecule would be transformed into rotational energy at each collision, (it is 
’’ true that we might, going beyond the physical hypotheses which have so fer' 
been under consideration, suppose that the rotational energy became dissipated . 
by radiation into the ether, but we should then be faced by the following 
dilemma. If on the one hand we assumed the rate of dissipation of transla^ 
tional energy to be slight, we could not explain the value /3 = 0, while if 
assumed it to be rapid, we should be led to results inconsistent with the 
observed slowness of loss of energy of a giis as a whole. 

We must then conclude that the molecules of these substances are 
spherical, or that, if they are not actually spherical, they behave like 
spherical bodies as regards their inability to acquire rotational energy by 
collision. It seems to follow that the molecules of these gases cannot be 
composed of two or more atoms, and it may therefore be concluded that the 
substances are monatomic. This is of courae the view generally accepted by 
chemists. It is true that it rests primarily, in the case of krypton, helium 
and argon, upon the observed value of 7, but it also accords well with the 
‘ chemical inertness of these substances. 

The values 7 = If, ^ = 0 are not however fully explained by the supposi- 
tiou that the molecules behave like spherical bo(lie|. For these molecules 
are believed to have a structure of considerable complexity, whatever theiF , 
^ effective shape may be. The helium atom for instance is believed, on almost 
incontrovertible evidence, to be made up of three parts — a positive nucleus, 
which is identical with the 5-ray particle of radioactivityt and two’ negative 
electrons. The helium atom made up in this way must, as a matter of 
geometry, have six degrees of freedom in addition to its three degrees of 
freedom of motion in space. It will be sufficient to remark here that th% 
evidence of the specific heats indicates that these six degrees of freedom mu^ 
be apkylosed, in the sense explained in § 77, so that their energy is zero 
n^ligible. The reason why this is so will become apparent later. 


272. After w = 0, the next value theoretically possile would be n = 
giving 7 = If . In the table on p. 203 there is no gas for wHich n « 1, * 

and there is no gas known for which and 7 have these values, even approxi- 
mately. This, however, upon closer examination, might be regarded as 
additional confirmation of the truth of the kinetic theory. ^For, as a matter 
of geometry, a body, if not spherical, can either have on^ axis of symmetry, 
in which case its surface is a figure of revolution, or none at all. In thn 
^ former case the energy of one of the three moraentoids arising from the 
j rotation might disappear; in the latter case none of them could disappear. 

' Thiwi the rotation might contribute either two or three squared terms to tlj| ^ 
but could not conceivably contribute only one. It is ; 
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then, to imagine a molecule having in all four squared terms in its energy, of 
which one represents energy of rotation. It is equally impossible to imagine 
va spherical molecule having four terms in its energy, one of which represents 
any kind of internal motion, for no motion can be imagined ha^ing only one 
terra in its energy— the simplest internal vibration involves two terms, one 
kinetic and one potential. Thus a molecule for which n = I is an impos- 
sibility, and the value 7 = 1| cannot be expected to occur for any type 
of gas. 


Diatomic Gases. 

273 . After n-0, then, the ne;^ value theoretically possible will be 
71 = 2, giving 7 = 1|, and capable of being produced by a molecule possessing 
symmetry about an axis, this symmetry being one both of shape and 
structure, so that no rotation about this axis will be set up by collisions. 
From the table it appears that and y have very approximately these 
values in the case of air, of the elements hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen, 
and of the gases CO, NO and HCl. These molecules are all diatomic, so 
that the structure which our theory indicates is fully in agreement with 
what we should expect. A molecule symmetrical about an axis as regards 
both shape and structure could obviously be formed by the conjunction of two 
Sjj^erical atoms. It might also conceivably be formed by two atoms which 
were themselves not spherical, but each of which was symmetriciil about an 
axis, the axes coinciding with that of the molecule as a whole. The original 
shape of t^e atoms, whether spherical or not, will^ possibly be lost when 
the atoms are placed under the influence of each other’s forces, but there is 
* nothing to destroy the symmetry about the single axis of figure of the whole 
molecule. 

The two terms representing energy of rotation will not in general be the 
only terms in the energy of a diatomic molecule, for there will be a degree 
of freedom representing the capability of the atoms to change their relative 
distance apart, and this gives rise to two more squared terms in the energy, 
one the kinetic and other the potential energy of a vibration in which 
t^ two atoms move Jfong the line of centres. If the two squared terms in 
the aotual energy arise from the rotation of the molecule, this vibratioih 
must contribute nothing, so that the degree of freedom must be ankylosedj 
It is however quite conceivable that the two actual squared terms in the 
energy may come from the vibration, and that the energy of rotation may 
contribute nothing, as in the case of monatomic gases, 

274 * Whichever is the true origin of these two terms, it will be noticed 
‘ from the table on p. 204 that the energy represented by them falls off 
if^pidly as^ the temperature falls in the case of hydrogen, and it seems 
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probable from the experiments of Eucken* that at the absolute zero of 
temperature all diatomic gases have no molecular energy except that of 
translation, and so behave like monatomic gases, having the values = 0 
and 7 = We shall return to a discussion of this remarkable fact later. 


More complex Gases. 


276. The next value possible is « + 3 = 6 , giving 7 = IJ. This is 
obviously the value which ought to be found for a gas in which the molecules 
may be regarded as rigid bodies, having no axis of symmetry. We might 
reasonably have expected all triatomic molecules and molecules of higher 
atomicity to be of this type. 

It is, however, quite clear from experiment that for many gases the 
value of 7 is very much lower than IJ. In other words, whatever may be 
the case with diatomic gases, there are many substances whose molecules 
must not be regarded simply as rigid bodies, since the energy of internal 
motion is comparable with the energies of translation and rotation. 


276. Various attempts have been made to connect the values of n and 7 
with the number of atoms in the molecule. Naumannf, for instance, 
suggested that n is identical with the number of atoms in the molecule, 
while J. J. Thomson \ suggested that in the special case of a sy mmetricaj^ 
arranged molecule, n + 3 might be found to be proportional to the number 
of atoms in the molecule. 


The experiments ofrCapstick§ have, however, shewn quite opnclusively 
that no general law can be expected to relate 7 with the number of atoms, 
independently of the nature of the atoms. For instance, he finds the follow- 
ing values for the methane derivatives : 


* 


7 

n + 3 

Methane 

CH. 

1*313 

6*4 

Methyl chloride 

CH,C1 

1*279 

7*2 

Methylene chloride 

CH,C1, 

1*219 

9*0 

Chloroform 

CHCl, 

1*154 

13*0 

Carbon tetrachloride 

0 

0 

1*130 

15*4 


and somewhat similar values for n can be deduced from RegnaulFs deter- 
minations of Cp for this series. 

Thus the introduction of the series of chlorine atoms increases n very 
I perceptibly at every step. 

A similar result was obtained by Strecker||, who found that hydrochloric, 

* Sitzungsber. d. k. Akad. d. fVmtn. 1912, p. 141. 
t AnnaUn der Chmie, 143 (1867), p. 284. 

X Watti* Dictionary of Chemiitry^ i. p, 89. 

9 Phil, Tram, 186 (1896), p. 664 ; 186 (1894), p. 1. 

II WUd. Ann. xni. p. 20 and xvn. p. 86. 
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hydrobromic, hydriodic acids all have approximately the same values as 
hydrogen, namely 

7 « 1*4, w + 3 = 5, 

while for chlorine, bromine and iodine, the values are approximately 

Chlorine 7 = 1*333 n + 3 = 6 , 

Bromine, Iodine 7 = 1*293 n + 3 = 6 * 8 . 

Similarly for the iodides of bromine and chlorine, 

Bromine iodide 7 = 1*33 + 3 = 6 , 

Chlorine iodide 7 = 1*317 71 -f 3 = 6 ’ 3 . 

From these figures it appears that one halogen can be put in the place 
of hydrogen without producing any difference in the values of 7 and n, but 
that the substitution of the second halogen atom causes a marked increase 
in n. Capstick* finds a similar phenomenon in the case of the paraffin 
derivatives. In general the ’ second chlorine atom introduced into the 
molecules causes a large change, although the first may or may not do so. 

These facts suggest that the problem of determining a relation between 
the value of n and the structure of the molecule is one of extreme com- 
plexity, and moreover that it is a problem for the chemist rather than for the 
mathematician. 


Molecular aggregation. 

277 . The discussion of the physical properties of gases given in this and 
the preceding chapter has been based upon the supposition that a gas can be 
regarded as a collection of separate dynamical systems, namely molecules, 
each of which retains its identity through all time. As a close to this dis- 
cussion, we may examine what changes are to be expected if the supposition 
is regarded as an approximation to the truth only, and not as being wholly 
true."' We shall first consider what complications are introduced by the 
possibilities of molecular aggregation, leaving the discussion of the converse 
process of dissociation until later. 

278 . We have already seen that there must be a small attractive force 
between those molecules in a gas which are sufficiently near to one another, 
or, more precisely, that the potential energy of the total intermolecular forces 
in a gas is negative. 

This result, it is worth noticing, is intelligible without assuming that 
there is any definitely attractive force inherent in a single molecule. In § 117 
We^ obtained as the laws of distribution for those molecules which were free 


* Lc. ante. 
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hitt intermoleoular force and for those molMUles which , were uiiaer the ^ 


nfiuence of intermoleoular force, equationi of the forms 

Taa = [ 

etc. 


,.(632), 


it being suflScient for our present purpose to consider a gas in which only one 
kind of molecule is present. i.e. a gas which is chemically pure. In the above 
equations If., is the potential of the ktermolecular forces between the two " 
molecules. If we denote the potential of the intermoleoular forces between 
three molecules by and so on, we obtain as the total intermoleoular 

potential energy of the gas, 


4. = il* [ I . . . • 

+ 4* j'j . . . df dfa . . . + etc (533), 

where the integrations extend over all configurations in which the inter- 
molecular forces are appreciable. Now if, when the configuration of two 
molecules is selected at random from all possible configurations. If., is m 
likely to be positive as negative, then the whole of the first integral can be 
expressed as a sum of terms of the form 

lf..c'***'“- If * ' 

this term being obtained by combining two configurations in which the 
values of If., are equal in magnitude but opposite in sign. This expression 
is, however, negative for all values of F... The second integral can be 
similarly treated, so that we arrive at the final result that 4> is negative. 


Decree of Aggregation. 

. 279. We may now simplify the problem by regarding moleculfe as 

point-centres of force, acting on one another with a force depending on y on 
their distance apart. The chance of finding a free molecule of class A inside 
an element of volume dxdydz is now, by equation (532), 

- kmc' ^dvdwdzcdydz (5*1^)' 

while the chance of finding two molecules of classes A and B in adjaceiil 
elBments dxdydz and dxdi/dsf is 

Am(<j>+c'*)- 2 fc+ dudv d-w dxdydz dvf dv'dv/ dxf dy dz * , 

i : If we take the element dx'dr/dz! to be a spherical shell of iiadii 
T '^dr surrounding the centre of the first molecule, this last eSJif 

^becomes diidvdwdiid'ddiif^drdcedydz, 
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^ being a function of r. If, as in § 33 (p. 35), we use the transformations 
Ua» + v!) etc., etc., 


^nd write • 

u* + v® + w®=c^ + 

we can transform the foregoing expression into 


(535). 

The first factor after the expresses the law of distribution of transla- 
tional velocities for a double moleculft Jt is exactly the same as if each double 
molecule were a permanent structure of mass 2m. The remaining factors 
express the distribution of those coordinates which may be regarded as 
internal to the double molecule. 


280. Throughout the motion of a double molecule, so long as it is undis- 
turbed by collisions, will remain constant, so that from the energy equation 
It follo\jj8 that ^ m + 2^ remains constant. The possible orbits whicb the 
component molecules can describe about their common centre of gravity 
fall into two classes, according as they pass to infinity or not. Analytically 
these two classes are differentiated by the sign of \mV^A^2'^. Double 
molecules for which \mV^-\-2'^ is positive consist of two molecules which 
have approached one another from outside each other s sphere of action, and 
whiife after passing once within a certain minimum distance of each other, 
will again recede out of each other s sphere of influence. On the other hand, 
double molecules for which 2^ is negative consist of two molecules 

describing orbits about one another, these orbits being entirely within the 
two spheres of action, and this motion continues except in so far as it is 
interrupted by collisions with other molecules. It is clear that double mole- 
cules of the first kind are simply pairs of molecules in collision. In discussing 
molecular aggregation we must confine our attention to double molecules of 
thq|^cond kind, i.e. those for which \mV'^-{-2‘^ is negative. It is to be 
noticed that double molecules of this kind cannot be produced solely by the 
meeting of two single molecules. It is necessary that while the single mole- 
cules are in collision something should happen to change the motion — in fact 
to change the sign of This might be effected by collision with 

a third molecule, or possibly if iwiF*+’2^ were very small at the beginning 
of an encounter, sufficient energy might be dissipated into the ether for 
2^ to become negative before the termination of the encounter 
We may leave the consideration of this second possibility on one side for the 
present, with the remark that if this were the primary cause of aggregation, 
wo should no longer be able to use the equations with which we have 
teen working, since they rest upon the assumption of conservation ^ 


U— .9 
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kT ' 281. Integrating expression (634) over all values of w, v and w; we find 
vit the molecule density of uncombined molecules, 

--'<(&) ; W 

Similarly, \f is the molecular density of doiihle .mnlecnle s^ we obtain by 
integration of expression (535), 

V. = If fj dadjSdyiTTf^dr 

= A‘ [| 167r» FVrfFdr (537), 

in which the integration extends over all values of V and ?* for which 
JmF*+2^ is negative. 

The total number of constituent molecules per unit volume is 

v = V, + 2 vj + 3v3+ ... * 

= v,(l + ^ j[e-»«"'^'’+2*)16'n-«FWFdr + ^H-)+-) (538). 


80 that if we denote the fraction of the whole mass which is free by g, 
we have 

9 = - (539). 

" 1 + ~ |(e-‘«”''’‘"2+ii6w"FWFrfr+... 


Eliminating A from equations (536), (537), etc., we obtain a series of 
relations of the form 


= .,*(/>(r) 

v 3 = Vi^f(T), etc. 


, where <f>, yfr,... are functions of the temperature only. 

Equations of this form are the basis of practically every theory of 
aggregation and dissociation*. 


To study the variation of aggregation with temjferature a knowledge ot 
the exact form of the functions <I)(T), yfr{T\ ftc. is necessary, but we ciui 
examine the dependence of aggregation on density without this knowledge. 


* Compare, for instance, Boltzmann’s Theory, Wied. Ann, xxxn. p. 39, or Vorle$uv$en ilber 
Oaitheorie, n. § 63 ; Natanson’s Theory, Wied. Ann. ixxvin. p. 288, or Winkelmann^sfiaiMifruc^ d. 
Phytlk, in. p. 725, or the theory of J. J. '^jjomson, Phil. Mag. [5] xvni. (1884), p. 2S8. Tieee 
theories are based on widely different physical assumptions, bat all lead to eqnations of the saipe 
general form as (540). The difference of the physical assumptions made shews itself in the 
undent forms for the fuuctions </> (T), etc. 
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Dependence of aggregation on Density, 

282 . For a number of substances, it is believed that no greater degree 
of aggregation occurs than is implied in the formation of double molecules. ^ 
For such substances 

i' = vi + 2 v 2 . 

Neglecting the Van der Waals’ corrections, the pressure is given by 
(cf. § 160) 

p = RT(v, +\) = iRT(v + V,) = \RvT{\ + q) (541), 

where q is Introduced from equation (539). Thus it appears that g, the 
fraction of the whole mass which is free, can be readily obtained from readings 
of pressure and temperature. 

The following table gives the values of 1 - g calculated in this way from 
the observations of Natanson* on the density of peroxide of nitrogen: 


Aggregation of NO.^. 


Temp. 

Value of 1-0 = — • 

V 


p = 116 mm. 

p = 250 mm. 

p = 580 mm. 

p=760 mm. 

|=~12-r 

0-919 





_ 

e= 0 ° 

0-837 

0-901 

— 

— 

21" I 

— 

— 

0-824 

— 

II 

0-253 

0-370 

0-550 

— 

73*7° 

0-084 

0-149 

0-263 

— 

998" 

0-031 

0-050 

0-093 

0-117 

151-4° 

i n 

1 aijpre 

0 i a b 

le 


In^this case the single molecule is NOo, the double molecule is N^ 04 , and 
more complex structures are supposed not to occur. The value of \ —q is 
and so measures the proportion by mass which occurs in the form NgO*. 
Equation (540) now predicts that the ratio of to ought to be the 
same for all readings at the same temperature. We have from this equation 


q vi 


so that 


or' 

l~-q = 2q^j/(f>(T). 


* Rtcueil de Comtante$ Physiques, p. 168. 



[orf. 

this with equation (641) we obtain 

l-j*=4p9«^, 

^shewing that the ratio — ought to be the same for all readings at the 
same temperature. 

The following table, calculated from the observations in the table of 
p. 213, will shew to what^ extent this prediction of theory is borne out by 


experiment : 

* 

Aggregation of 

NO,. 


i ’ : 

Temp. 

value of = 

w pr 


; 

I 1 

' :i 

\ 

p=ll,)inm. j p=250mm. 

• 

p = 580 mm. 

p = 760 mm. 

■ 'i 

1 e=i9~° 

•689 -608 

680 

— 

j fl=73-7“ 

•167 i •1.V2 

•145 

1 

j ^=99-8“ .'1 

•0^ ; -043 

•037 

■037 j 


Dependence of aggregation on Temperature. 
283. It has been seen that 



Rf ’ 


where, from equations (53d) and (537), 


= (542). 

« 

- The exact relation of the degree of aggregation to the temperature 
acobrdingly depends on the evaluation of the function ^{T), and so involves 
a^diflScult problem. 

In general terms we can easily see that at high temperatures (h very 
small) the value of </>(?') will be insignificant, while after it becomes 
appreciable,. it must be exjxjcted to increase rapidly with falling temperature. 

' Ouf knowledge of the structure of matter is not sufficientij^to enable us 
to evaluate ^(T), as given by equation (542), with precision. Progress can 
only be made by the introduction of simple hypotheses as to the interaction 
of molecules, which may prove to lead to results near to the truth. v 

V .'Boltemann* assumes that potential energy exists between two molecules 
j&y ^en the centre of the second lies within a small and clearly defined 

* VorUmngen Ubtr QattheorU, n. ohap. vx. ' 
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re^iip. which is of cour^ fixed relative to the first, and that when the second 
njbt'^ule has its centre within this “ sensitive region,” the potential energy 
has always the same value This region does not necessarily consist of a 
j^pherical shell, but if o) denotes its total volume, equation (542) may be 
written in the form 

^(7)== f e-J'‘“‘'’4,rF»rfF, 

where'® replaces the integral 47r| r^dr, which has represented the extent of 

the ** sensitive region’* in our analysis. If we replace by this 

equation may be expressed in the form 

Am f i 

6{T)=^ e-'^* e-^'xHx (543). 

' J 0 


The upper limit of integration is determined by the condition that 
/JmFH 2^ shall vanish, and is therefore given by = - 2h'^, the value of 
^ being necessarily negative. If we put = R^, so that ^ is positive, 
the value of f*-is 2hR^ or fifT. * 

For some substances ^ may be so large that a good approximation can 
be obtained by taking the integral in equation ^543) between the limits 
x-0 to « = 00 (cf. § 290, below). In this case the integration is readily 
effected, and we find 

•* _ ♦ i 

<I)(T) = ^ (oe ^^=(oe^-, 


in which ^ is negative. 


The degree of dissociation is then given by 


1 


l + ~P^e^ 
^ ET 


,(544), 


which is Boltzmann’s formula for molecular aggregation and dissociation. 
Numerical values, obtained by the comparison of this formula with experi- 
ment, a^e given by Boltzmann*. 

Willard Gibbsf also has treated the subject by a incuhod which, although 
at first appearing vcTy different from that of Boltzmann, will be found, as 
Boltzmann remarks^, to rest ultimately upon exactly the same physical basis, 
and so leads necessarily to essentially the same ecjuations. 

The following table given by Willard Gibbs contains the densities of 
peroxide of nitrogen observed at various temperatures by Deville and 
Troost§, the pressure being one atmosphere throughout, and also the values 
calculated from equation (544). 


* 2 c § 66 

t Tiam.OomectioutAcad. in. p. 108 (1876) and p. 343 (1877); Silliman JotirtiaJ. ivm. (1879), 
p. 27t. AIbo Coll Works, i. pp. 66 and 372. 
t Vorlmmgtn Hher Castheorie, ii. p. 211. 

8 Qow^t RendMi, Ltiv. (1867), p. 237. 
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Aggregation of NOa. 


Temperatare 

T 

DenBity 

(observed). 

Density 

(calo.) 

Temperature 

Density 

(observed) 

Denr^ity 

(calo.) 

183*2 

1-57 

1*592 

80*6 

1*80 

1-801 

154*0 

1-58 

1-597 

70*0 

1*92 

1-920 

135-0 

1-60 < 

1-607 

60-2 

2*08 

2-067 

121*5 

1*62 

1-622 

j 49*6 

2-27 

2-256 

111-3 

1*65 

1-641 

39*8 

2*46 

2-443 

100*1 1 

1*68 

1-676 

35-4 

2*53 

2-524 

90*0 

1*72 

1*728 

26-7 

2*65 

2-C76 


For other substances 'P may be so small that a good approximation can 
be obtained by expanding in powers of By repeated integration by parts, 
we obtain the expansion 


f 

which is convergeht for all values of f. Using this equation, (543) becomes 


Another possible expansion, also convergent for all values of f, is 

l„ ^ ^ “ O 1 . 2 . 7 ^ “ 1 .273 .9 ^ ’ 


leading to 


’~>,lit\T) |3 1. 5 1.2. 7127 


Jager* gives a table, taken from Neumannf, shewing that the dis- 
sociation of hyponitric acid between temperatures of 27'' C, and 136° C. 
can be well represented by assuming that </> {T) is proportional to 



A theory is given leading to this form for <^(7), but it is not consistent with 
the dynamical principles given in the present book. 


* Winkelmann’s Handbuch der Phytik, VoL ni. (Warme). Artiold, ‘*Die Kinetiwhe Theorie 
aerGa8e,”p.781. 

t Kji^mann, ThemoehmUf p. 177. 
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Continuity of lAquid and Gaseous States. 

284 . We have seen that, at very high temperatures, the series (.538) 
reduces to its first term, so that q = 1, and there are no molecules in 
perrtianent combination. 

At lower temperatures h is greater, so that not only is A greater, but the 
exponential in which it will be remembered that the index 

is always positive, is also greater. The relative importance of the later 
^ terms of the series (538) is therefore greater. Finally, we reach values 
of the temperature for which h has so great a value that the series (538) 
becomes divergent. At this point the molecules tend, according to our 
analysis, to form into clusters, each containing an infinitely great number 
of molecules, or, ultimately, into one big cluster absorbing all the molecules. 
By the time this stage is reached the analysis has ceased to apply, as the 
assumption that the molecular clusters are small, made in § 117, is now 
invalidated. It is, however, easy to give a physical interpretation of the 
point now reached : obviously it is the point at which liquefaction begins, 
and the collection of molecular clusters is a saturated vapour. 

Regarded as a series in terms of A, the series (538) is a power series 
in ascending powers of A. Thus for a given value of h, say /^o, there is 
a single value of A, say Ao, such that the series is convergent for all values 
of A less than A^ and is divergent for all values of A greater than Ao. 
In other words, corresponding to a given temperature, there is a definite 
density at which the substance liquefies. This of course is the vapour- 
density corresponding to this temperature. Clearly as k increases, A 
, decreases, and conversely, so that an increase of pressure is accompanied 
by a rise in the boiling-point of the substance. 

Since A depends on v, the relation between corresponding values /<„, A^ 
which has just been obtained mav be expressed in the form 

/(»', T) = 0 (545), 

expressing the relation between v and T at the boiling-point of a liquid. 


The Cniical Point 

285. It has already been noticed that for very small values of h, Vi and 
V become identical, so that thti series (538) cannot become divergent. Thus 
for very high values of T equation (545) can have no root corresponding 
to a physically possible state. Let Tc be the lowest value of T for which 
a root, of equation (545) is possible, then will be a temperature above 
^hich liquefaction cannot possibly set in, no matter how great the density 
of the gas ; in other words, Tc is the critical temperature. 



' fJintMMnniiSiiiMt id#>' < ' Frinr 


ordinary algebraic theory, it appears that there must be two 
^^^ddent values of v given by equation (545) to correspond to the critical 
temperature r«, agreeing with what is already knowb^ as to the slope of 
isothermals at the critical point. ' f , 


Pressure, Density and Temperature. 


286. It will now be clear that when a gas or vapour is at a temperature 
which is only slightly greater than its boiling-point at the pressure in 
question, it cannot be regarded as consisting of single molecules, but must 
be supposed to consist partly of single molecules and partly of clusters of 
two,^three or more molecules. If m is the mass of a single molecule, and 
if Viy v^y I's, ... have the Scame meaning as before, the density is given by 
p = m {vi -f- 2 i/a + 3^/3 + ...). 

In calculating the pressure, we must treat each type of cluster as a 
separate kind of gas, exerting its own partial pressure. We accordingly 
obtain for the pressure, as in § 160, * 



+ + ...) = 


pRT 

rn 


\ui + 2^2 + fhi + . . 


.)■ 


From a comparison of this equation with equation (341), remembering 
that ViyViy... are functions of T and p, it is clear that neither Boyle's Law, 
Charles’ Law nor Avogadro’s Law will be satisfied with any accuracy. 


287. The observed deviations from the laws obeyed by a perfect gas 
must of course be attributed partly to aggregation, as has just been explained, 
and partly to the causes which have already been discussed in Chapter VI 
The two sets of causes are not, however, altogether independent; so that it 
is not sufiScient to consider the effects sepirately, and then add. The state 
of the question is, perhaps, best regarded as follows. 

The effect of the forces of cohesion is too complex for an exact mathe- 
matical treatment to be possible. We have therefore, in Chapter VI and 
the present ciiapter, examined their effect with the help of two separate 
simplifying assumptions. In Chapter VI, following Van der Waals, we 
regarded the gas as a single molecular cluster containing an infinite number 
of molecules ; and in replacing the whole system of the forces of cohesion by 
a permanent average force, we virtually neglected the effect of any formations 
of small clusters inside the large cluster. In the present chapter, on the 
other hand, we have been concerned solely with the formation of small 
clusters, and have disregarded the large cluster altogether* As a ebpse- 
quence of the omission of the former treatment to take account of * the 
formation of small clusters, this treatment led to the ennneous 
(d^liation (477)) that the internal pressure is exactly prUportiojpj^ the 
leniperature, whereas as a consequence of the omission bf tfe preset 
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treattnent to consider the clustering of the gas as a whole, we are led in 
the present chapter to the erroneous conclusion that the internal pressure is 
identical with the boundlry pressure. The situation may then be summed 
up by saying that the treatrifent of Chapter VI considers only the tendency 
to rtws-clustering, while that of the present chapter considers only the 
tendency to molecular -clustering. * 

85 long as the deviations from the behaviour of a perfect gas are small, 
the two tendencies may be considered separately, and the total deviation 
regarded as the sum of the two deviations caused by these tendencies 
separately. On the other hand, as we approach the critical point the 
phenomena of mass-clustering and molecular-clustering merge into one 
another and ultimately become identical at the critical point. The two 
effects are*no longer additive, for each has become identical with the whole 
effect. 


It must be borne in mind that we have only found an exact mathe- 
matical treatment of either effect to be possible by making the assumption 
that the effect itself is small. In other woyds, so far as our results apply, the 
effects are additive. It may be noticed that the deviations from the la^s of 
a perfect gas, which were discussed in Chapter VI, fell off proportionally to 

^and whereas the deviations discussed in the present chapter fall off 

much more rapidly as the temperature increases. 


Colorimetry. 

288 . It is clear that the formulae which have been obtained for the 
specific heats may be greatly affected by the possibilities of molecular 
aggregation. For in raising the temperature of the gas work is done not 
only in increasing the energy of the various molecules, but also in separating 
a number of molecukis from one another’s attractions. This latter work will 
involve an addition to the values of Op and such jis was not contemplated 
in the earlier analysis of §§ 257 — 201. VVe should therefore expect the values 
of Cp and to be in excess of the values obtained from our earlier formulae, 
throughout all regions of pressure and temperature in which molecular 
aggregation can come into play. For instance, the specific heats of nitrogen 
peroxide have been studied by Berthelot and Ogier*, who give the following 
Values for : 

From 27° to 67°, Cp-r62, 

„ 27° to 100°, 1-46, 

„ 27° to 150°, 1115. 

„ 27° to 200°, 0’85, 

1 27° to 300°, 004. 

^ * i&MlI. Soc. Ckimie, [2], xxxvn. (1882), p. 434 ; Comptea Eendus, xcii. (1882), p. 916 ; Ann. 
' Physique, [6], xxx. (1883), p. 382 j Recueil de Comtantes Physiques, p. 108. 
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The excess in the iiralues of Op at the low temperatures may be reasonably 
attributed to the woyk required to separate molecules of Na 04 into paii^ of 
molecules of NOj. 

As a further illustration of a somewhat different nature we may take the 
case ol steam. Wet steam is steam in which large molecular clusters occur, 
dry steafn is steam in which the molecules are all separate, and our quantity 
q measures what engineers speak of as the dryness of wet steam. For the 
value of 7 for wet (saturated) steam, Rankine and Zeuner give respectively 
the values 1*0625, 1*0646. For dry steam (“steam gas”) the recognised 
value is 1*30. If we used the formula 



for the calculation of 7 i, we should come to the conclusion that + 3 had the 
value 32 for wet steam, and 6*6 for dry steam. 

The large value of n in the former case is fully in keeping with the 
existence of large clusters of molecules, so large that each has aboiii 
32 degrees of freedom. 

p 

Dissociation. ^ 

289. So far as the mathematical analysis goes, there is nothing in th( 
preceding treatment to prevent it being applied to dissociation. The formei 
molecules must be replaced by atoms, and the former clusters of molecules b} 
single molecules. 

Let us consider a gas in which the complete molecules are each composec 
of two atoms, of types a, /S respectively. 

As in equations (532) the laws of distribution of dissociated atoms anc 
complete molecules are 

T. = A 

where ^ is the potential energy of the two atoms forming the molecule 
The analysis will be simplified, and the theory sufficiently illustrated, b^ 
regarding the atoms as point centres of force, of masses which will 
supposed to be respectively. Thus we obtain as the laws of dis 

tribution of dissociated atoms 

Ar^^^'dudvdw 
Ber^^'^dudvdw 
and as the law of distribution of complete molecules 

dudvdw € ^i'**’”* dad^d747rr*cir..r...(547}, 
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the law being arrived at in the same way aa the law (5J5), except that the 
scheme of transformation of velocities must be feken to be 


WjW 4* WlgW' 
Wli + Wla * 


a^v! — u, etc., 


this being a generalisation of the transformation previously used (cf. § 362, 
below). 


290. Although the matfiematical analysis is similar to that of aggregation 
there is an important difference in the physical conditions. The law of 
distribution (547) is limited to values of the variable such that 

* Ui 4- nu 

is negative ; as soon as this quantity becomes positive the molecule splits up 
into its component atoms. Now in the case of molecular aggregation, the 
attraction between complete molecules is not great, so that ^ is a small 
negative quantity, and the range of values for V is correspondingly small. 
In the case of chemical dissociation 'F is a large negative quantity, and theT^ 
range for V is practically unlimited. i 

Thus in the theory of § 283, the former of the two evaluations of </> (T), 
namely that which assumes ^ to be very large, will in general be suited to 
problems of true dissociation, and the latter to problems of aggregation. 

An estimate of the value of ^ can be formed by considering the -amount 
of heat evolved when chemical combination takes place. For instance 
when 2 grammes of hydrogen combine with 16 grammes of oxygen to form 
18 grammes of water the amount of heat developed according to Thomsen’s 
determination, is 68,376 units,— sufficient to’ raise the temperature of the 
whole miiss of water by 3,600'’ C. The value of V necessary for dissociation 
to occur is therefore comparable with the mean value of V at 3,600 C., and 
these high values of V will be ^ery rare in a gas at ordinary temperatures. 
The exclusion from the law of distribution (547) of high values of V will 
therefore have but little effect either on the law of distribution or on the 
energy represented by the internal degrees of freedom, and we may, without 
serious error, regard the law of distribution as holding for all values of V. 

In such a case, it appeal's that the molecule may be treated exactly 
as an ordinary diatomic molecule, supposed incapable of dissociation, but 
possessing six degrees of freedom, three translational degrees represented 
by the differentials dudvdw, and three internal degrees represented by the 
differentials dadfidy. ^ 

Since there are six degrees of freedom, the value of 7 , even if we neglect 
potential energy, will be as low as IJ, and will be even less if potential 
ener^ be taken into account. We have, however, seen that for diatomic 
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tjooleoiile8 7 isf „ „„ 

'^diatomic molecule not Ha regarded as constituted of two atoms combined 
in the wa^ we have imagined. * 

291. We notice that a, 7 , the components of F, enter similarly into 
the law of distribution (547), so that all directions are equally probable for 
the velocity of either atom relatively to the molecule as a whole. There is 
no tendency for the atoms to fall into circular orbits. 

The internal kinetic energy of the atom can be expressed in the form 




wi, + 


^ nil ^ ^ ' 


where r, are the polar coordinates of either atom referred to the other 
as origin. 

Thus if the law of distribution (547) were true, we should have as average 
values, as in the theorem of equipartition of energy, 


where m is the mass of the whol*^ molecule. Thus r would be comparable 
vfith C. The value of r increases and decreases as the apses of the orbit 
are described ; we again see the absence of any tendency to circular orbits, 
and obtain an insight into the extreme rapidity with which r changes. 

A physical consideration ought to be taken into account here, which had 
no application to the previous case of molecular aggregation. The atomic 
or electronic constituents of the molecule are electric systems, and according 
to the classical electrodynamic theory, such systems when in acceleration, 
emit radiation and so lose energy. According to the law of distribution 
(547), there will certainly be violent acceleration of the electrically charged 
atoms, for the average value of f has been seen to be great, and this velocity 
changes its direction repeatedly within lengths comparable with molecular 
dimensions. 

Thus a system of molecules having internal motions such as are specified 
by the law of distribution (547) will radiate energy freely. The main 
analysis on which formula (547) is based has, however, assumed conser- 
vation of energy, and so is not applicable to the present case. Thus this 
formula falls to the ground, because its consequences are incompatible with 
the premissear from wWch it was derived. 


292. \^e* might attempt to treat the molecule, so far as Its intei|ial 
motions are concerned, as a noif-conservative system. It could be shewPi as 
in § 84, that the molecule would tend to a final state in which the radiation 
^^14 be nil, and this would certainly necessitate that f shc”''* ^ 
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20(feW!$l, 

wp aasunie— ^nd it is a somewhat large assumption— that the remaining 
motions' could persist without emitting radiation, then the energy of the 
molecule wjuld be 

(m* + r’ + w») + i + r> sin* ^<^0. 

* 'iYli *4“ TWg 

r* nov\^ being a constant. This would be exactly the same as for a molecule 
made up of two point-atoms, moving as a single rigid body. In this way we 
should arrive at the model of the diatomic molecule already suggested by 
the experimental evidence of § 273, namely the model of a rigid body made 
up of two atoms held at an unvarying distance apart. The ratio of the 
specific heats would be 7 = 1 |, as it ought to be, and* we obtain an insight 
into a mechanism by which the apparent ankylosis of the sixth degree of 
freedom might possibly be produced. 

293 . Many objections can undoubtedly be brought against the con- 
jectural theory just sketched out. It is doubtful whether the electrical 
structure of the molecule can be arranged so that there shall be no 
radiation, even if we imagine r kept permanently equal to zero, and it is 
difficult to imagine a mechanism of collisions which will not set up a large 
value of f at every collision, and so result in a large emission of energy 
by radiation. 

On the whole it does not seem legitimate to treat the molecules as 
fo*rming a system by themselves : the more probable view seems to be that 
the molecules and the ether must be regarded as forming a single dynamical 
system, the two constituent parts of which, the matter and the ether, 
interchange energy freely with one another through the mechanism of 
radiation. This view, however, cannot be developed here ; it leads directly 
into the intricacies of the quantum theory, an introduction to which is given 
in a later chapter. 

For the present it may be remarked that the classical methods of the 
kinetic theory, such as have been explained in the preceding chapters, are 
found to lead to results which are consistent with experiment, so long as 
we do not attempt to probe into the mysteries of the internal motions 
of the molecules. The molecules as wholes may be treated according to 
the oj^ical mechanics on which our discussions have so far been based , the 
treatment of the inteinal processes in molecules appears to demand that 
the classical mechanics should be extended and generalised by the addition 
of the quantum theory. 



CHAPTER VIII 


PHENOMENA OF A GAS NOT IN A STEADY STATE 


294 . In Chapters VI and VII we discussed the physical properties of 
gases in which the molecular motion at every point was symmetrical with 
respect to every direction in space. We now approach a much more complex 
class of problems for which this property is not true. If we refer to the 
expression obtained for the law of distribution of velocities at any point of a 
gas in the noimal state, namely, 

‘ (548), 


we notice that there are five independent constantsf wo, and p. The 

constancy of Wo, indicates that the mass motion of the gas is the saipe 
throughout the gas : if this mass motion varies from point to point in the 
gas, the layers of gas move relatively to one another, and we have the 
problem of determining the yi^osity of the gas. Similarly the constancy 
k indicates the equality of temperature throughout the gas : if this varies 
ft'om point to point we have the problem of conduction of heat. Finally the 
constancy of p indicates the mass-equilibrium of the gas : if this equilibrium 
io€!S not exist we have the problem of diffusion. These three problems of 
k'iscosity, conduction, and diffusion have now to be approached. 

The treatment would be easier than it actually is, if expression (548) 
jould be assumed to give the law of distribution at every point, subject only 
to the circumstance of i/o, Vo» h and p varying from point to point. 
[Tnfortunately the analysis now to be given will shew that this assumption 
would not be a legitimate one. 


General equation satisfied by / 

295 . As in § 228, let the number of molecules whose cent^ 
iiistant t lie within an element of volume dwdydz, while the velocity 
points lie within a range dudvdw, be denoted by 

p/(u, V, w, a?, y, z, t)dudvdwd^dy^ 
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Boltzmann's Equation 

If the law of distribution / is known at the instant t, it will clearly be 
possible to follow out the motion of each group of molecules, and so obtain 
the law of , distribution at the next instant ti-dt, and similarly at every 
subsequent instant. Thus the law of distribution (549) is determined for all 
time when its value is given at any one instant. 

It follows that the function vf defined above must satisfy a characteristic 

equation, of such a form that is given as depending on vf. And, for 

a steady state, vf must satisfy an equation which is derived from the previous 

equation by equating (vf) to zero. Thus in a problem of steady motion, 

we may not legitimately choose the values of vf so as to satisfy the physical 
conditions in the simplest way : the only values for vf which are eligible are 
those which satisfy the characteristic equation. We proceed to investigate 
the form of this equation, following a method given by Boltzmann*. 


296 . Let the molecules be supposed to move in a permanent field of 
force, such that a molecule at x, y, z is acted on by a force (Z, F, Z) per unit 
mass. Thus the equations of motion of a molecule, apart from collisions, are 


du 

di 




dv 

dr^’ 


dto _ „ 


.(550). 


The number of molecules which at any instant t have velocity components 
u, V, w within a small range dudvdw, and coordinates x, y, z within a small 
range dxdydz is given by formula (549). 

Let these molecules pursue their natural motion for a time dt. At the 
end of this interval, if no collisions have taken place in the meantime, the 
u, Vy w components of velocity of each molecule will have increased respec- 
tively by amounts Xdt, Ydt, Zdt, while the coordinates x, y, z will liave 
increased respectively by amounts udt, vdt, wdt. Thus after the interval 
dt, the original moh'cules will have velocities lying within a small range 
dudvdw surrounding the values it-i-Xdt, v + y dt, to Zdt, and coordinates 
lying within a small element dxdydz surrounding the point x-^- ndt, y’\-vdt, 
z-\-wdt Moreover, bv tracing the motion backwards, it appears that the 
molecules which wc have had under consideration are the only ones which, at 
the instant t^-dt, ciin have values of x, y, z, u, v, w lying within this range. 

The number of molecules having values of x, y, z, u, v, w lying within 
this range at time t + dt is however 
vf{U‘\‘Xdt, v+Vdt, w-yZdt, x-\-udt, y + vdt, zi- wdt) dudvdw dxdydz 

(551). 

Hence if no collisions occur, this expression must be exactly equal to 

expression (549). 

* Vovlesungin fiber Oastheorie, i., Chapters II and III, 


J. G. 
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Expanding expression (651) as far as first powers of dt, and equating to 
expression (549), we obtain the relation 

0 


|(./) = - . 


pr0,pr0,«0, d d d' 

on ov ow ox oy oz 


(./)...(552), 


expressing the rate at which vf changes on account of the motion of the 
molecules, and the forces acting on them. 

When collisions occur, these produce an additional change in vf which 
can be evaluated as in § 21 (cf. equation (12)). It was there found that 
when the molecules were elastic spheres of diameter <r, this change was 
expressed by the equation 


I [| 1 1 Fer^cos ddu'dvdw'dw (553). ^ 

In the more general case in which the molecules may be supposed to 
have any structure we please, let the contribution to produced by 

collisions be denoted by 

On combining the two causes of change in (vf), we arrive at the general 
equation 


,(554). 

This equation must, under all circumstances, be satisfied by vf. When 
the gas is^n a steady state the right-hand member must of course vanish. 



d „ d d d d 

ou ov dw ox oy Oz 


(*/) + 


ti’/) 

Jcoii. 


297 . No progi’ess can be made with the development or solution of this 


equation until the term 



has been evaluated, and this unfortu- 


nately can only be effected to a very limited extent. 

Let us consider the form assumed by the problem when the molecules are 
regarded as point centres of force, attracting or repelling with a force which 
depends only on their distance apart. 


We fix our attention on an encounter between two molecules, the 
velocities before the encounter begins being a, v, w and n\ v\ w\ The 
relative velocity before encounter will be F, given by 


F® as {u — «)® -I- {v — vf + {w' - wy 


Li fig. 15 let 0 represent the centre of the first molecule moving in some 
4l^ction QO with a velocity w, v, w, and let MNP represent the path 
described relatively to 0 by the second molecule before the encounter begins, 
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Boltzmann!8 Equation 

the relative velocity before encounter being F. When the second molecule 
comes to within such a distance of 0 that the action between the two 
molecules becomes appreciable, it will be deflected from its original recti- 
linear path MNP, and will describe a curved orbit such as MN8, this orbit 
being of course in the plane MNPO. 

Let POP be a plane through 0 perpendicular to MN, and let MN meet 
this plane in a point P. Let the polar coordinates of P in the plane ROP 
be p, 6, the point 0 being taken as origin, so that 0P=p, and any line RO 
in this plane being chosen for initial line. Clearly p is the perpendicular from 
the first molecule 0 on to MN^ the relative path of the second molecule 
before encounter. 


M 



Let us examine what is the frequency of collisions such that the second 
molecule has a velocity w/, v, w' whose components lie within a small specified 
range dudv'dw', while its path before the encounter is such that p, e lie 
within a small range dp, de. For all such collisions the line MP must meet 
the plane ROP within a small element of area pdpde. The number of such 
collisions to be expected within an interval dt will therefore be equal to the 
number of molecules which at a certain instant lie within a small volume 
pdpdeVdt, and have velocities within the specified range dudv'dw'. This 
number is 

vf{u!, v\ w')du'dv'dw' pdpdeVdt (556). 

The number of molecules per unit volume having velocities between 
» it + dw, t; and v + rfv, and w -f dtu is 


vf(u, Vy w)dudvdw, 


1 a 


u 
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so that the total number per unit volume of collisions of the kind we now 
have under consideration is 


ir f{uy V, w)f{u\ v\ w') dudvdwdu dv' dw'^ dp de V dt (5o7). 

The class of collisions now under consideration is similar to that which 
we called class a in § 17, and expression (557) is obviously a generalisation of 
our former expression (4), 

The argument can proceed as in § 17, expression (557) replacing ex- 
pression (4). Formula (9) is still true, being now a consequence of the 
general theorem of Liouville (§85), and we obtain, just as in formula (11), 






coll. 


- ff) Vdu dv' dw pdpde (558). 


This, then, is the required generalisation of equation (553). It clearly 
reduces to this latter equation for elastic spheres, the factor cos B dtd of 
equation (553) being exactly the factor pdpde of equation (558). 


298 . On substituting this value into equation (554), we obtain as the 
characteristic equation which must be satisfied by /, 



on 


d 

dv 




+ I I v" (f J ff') Vdu'dv'dw' pdpde ...(559). 


For a mixture of gases, in which the different kinds of molecules are 
distinguished by the suffixes 1, 2, ..., we obtain in a similar way a series of 
equations such as 




V ^ r7 ^ 9 9 9 

du dv dw ox 9y oz 





*'i v-i (/i/V "■/]//) y du dv dw pdpde . . .(560). 


299 . It at once appears that putting 

y — (561) 

makes the right-hand member of equations (559) and (500) vanish, and so 
provides a solution when Z = F = Z = 0, and vf is independent of x, y, 
This is the solution already found in § 25. 

On substituting 

f ^ (562) 

into equation (559), we obtain 
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x-Jh V ^ 

Zx' dy’ dz' 

Thus (562) is a solution when x is potential of the forces acting on 
the molecule, th^ result obtained in § 110. 


300. If, however, Wo, Wo, h and v vary from point to point, formulae 
(561) and (562) do not provide a solution, for on substituting them into 
equation (559) we find that the right-hand member vanishes, while the left 
does not. 

To search for a solution appropriate to this case, assume 


/=/o [1 -f {x, y, 2:, u, v, w)] (o64), 

where <I> is a small (quantity of the first order, and 

/’{,= ^g~AwL(M-Ho>“+(t’-i’uy «v'‘] (565). 


•Since f =fo is a solution when Wo, r,,, h and v do not vary from 
point to point, it follows as a matter of necessity that equation (564) must 
provide a solution when these quantities vary to the first order of small 
quantities. 


301. The integrand of equation (560) contains a term of which 

the value, by equation (564), is 

vi + ^o') (566). 

Here denotes the value of /, for a molecule of the first kind, and so 
on, and the product is omitted as being of the second order of small 

quantities. Similarly 

= ViVo fmjm (1 4- 4- <^i>2') (567), 

and, from the conservation of energy and momenta at an encounter, 


. =/../»/ ( 568 ), 

so that 

(^^ + ” ^1-- ^Z)- 

On substituting solution (564) into equation (560), f may be replaced by /o 
everywhere except in the integrals, for if we retained terms in 4> in the 
remaining parts of the equation, w^e should be including terms of the second 
order of small quantities. Equation (560) accordingly reduces to 



-f 


tI+z 

dv 


d S d ^ d 



= v./., 2 [ [ 1 1 1 r ,/™' (^>1 + - ‘J’l - Vdit'dv'dw'pdpde . . .(569), 

an equation in which every term is of the first order of small quantities. 
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On dividing out by v,fi, and replacing /o, by its value from equation (565), 
.his equation becomes 

/a ^ 9 „ 8 0 3 , 

X {log pA - hm[(u- u^y + (v - Vo)* -\-iw- 
= S Jj IIJ 4- - <I>i - ^ 2 ) Vdu'dv'd^v'pdpde ...(570). 

302. There is a certain indeterminateness about the proposed solution 
564), in that changes in Wo or in pA or h are not separate from changes 
n ^ : thus changes in /i may be absorbed in or vice versa. For instance 
he total momentum parallel to the axis of x of unit volume of the gas is 

j 1 1 muvfdiidvdw = 1 1 ) niuv^dudvdw fjj niuvfo^dudvdw , 

= mpuo + jjj muvfo^dudvdw (571), 

ind an increase in this can equally be represented by increasing Uo or by 
ihanging 4>. 

We can make the solution (564) perfectly definite if we agree that 
Vo, Wo, h and vA are to have the same physical interpretation in the 
general solution (564) as they have in the steady-state solution. If this is 
igreed on, the components of the velocity of mass-motion must be Uo, Vo, w^,, 
Thus the momentum parallel to the axis of x must be vivUq, and so, from 
equation (571), we must have 

j Ij pjf^u^dudvdw — 0 ( 5721 ,*^ 

:ogether with two similar equations in v and w. 

Similarly we may agree that we must have 



and the condition for this is found to be 

jjj vf^dudvdw = 0 (574).'^ 

Finally we may agree to make 

'■-s 

as in equation (45) for the steady state. O'* being the mean value of c® for all 
the molecules in any small element of volume : the condition for this will be 

I fi + V* + w^) ^dudvdw ■» 0 (576). 
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303. If $ is restricted in this way, the equation of continuity for the 
gas, neglecting small quantities of the second order (cf, equation (448)), 
becomes 

• 0 , /0Wo , dvo , dw,\ . 

= + + v (577). 

Using the values for logy and logil provided by equations (577) and 
(573), and simplifying by omitting certain terms which are small quantities 
of the second order, equation (570) reduces to 

d ^ 0 " 

(1 + I Aw c^) log V + r (f log h - hm [(a - + {v- v,f + (w - «;,)>]) 


' dt ' ' dt 
— 2hm (uX + vY + wZ) + ( 


0,3 a 

ox oy oz, 


) log " 


dh d/i dh' 

ox dy oz 


) 


a) ( 

- 2/.., - i..) j,.)| + I) 

= S jjjjl ”^./) Vdu dv dw' pdpde ...(578). 


304. It will be remembered that this equation is only accurate when d> 
satisfies five relations, expressed by equations (572), (574) and (576). The 
solutions in <I> will however be additive, since the equations are linear ; five 


solutions which contribute nothing to either side are 

?m/, mv, viiL\ me- (579), 

so that to any solution for 4) which satisfies equation (578) may be added 
terms of the form 

(p = -f Cmu + Dmv + Emw 4- Fmd- (580), 


and the constants B, G, D, E, F may be adjusted so as to satisfy the fi^'e 
necessary conditions. 


Law of Force pr~^ 


306. Further progress with equation (578) can only be made by assuming 
definite laws for the interaction between molecules at collisions. We shall 
therefore suppose that the molecules are centres of force repelling according 
to the law 


If two molecules of masses 
force 


Ml, at a distance r apart exert a repulsive 

(581), 

r'" 


The method of §§ 305—810 is that of Maxwell, Collected Works, ii, p. 36. 
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then their potential £1 at this distance is 

n = f ' ^dr = mji^ ‘ 

Let the coordinates of the two molecules be denoted by y,, 2^1 and 
X., ya, Z 2 . Let them be acted on by their mutual repulsive force, and also by 
a force of components X, F, Z per unit mass, which may be supposed not to 
vary over distances comparable with the distance r between the two molecules 
in an encounter. 


The equations of motion of the two molecules are 


miXi=^ + mi A, etc 

(588), 

.. . 

m^x.y— X — f nhA , etc 

0 X 2 

(584), 

from which we obtain 


, . , an an 

(o85), 

- 


and two similar equations. 


Let X, y, z be the coordinates of the first molecule relative' to the second, 
so that = a?! - x., etc. Then O is a function of x, y, ^ and eepiation (585) 
reduces to 

mim^x = {nil + ^ 2 ) (586). 

Thus the motion of the first molecule relative to the second is that of a 
i particle of unit mass about a fixed centre of force, the potential energy at 
distance r being 

7U, {nii^rnh^K _ 

iniin, {8-1)7--^ 


306. To investigate this orbit, we change fi’om the coordinates x, y, z to 
polar coordinates r, 6 in the plane of the orbit. 

We have the two usual integrals of momentum and energy, 

= h (588), 

+ = (589)- 

Eliminating the time, the differential equation of the orbit is 

2r'lU/ J 


„ (m, + 

"t («-!)»■*-* 
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and this has the integral 


r 



dr 

2(m.+^)A: \ 

(*-!)/»' ) 


(590), 


in which the direction of the asymptote to the orbit is taken to be the initial 
line ^ = 0. 


307 . From equations (588) and (589) we have 


0 = (.591), 

where V is the velocity in the orbit at infinity {i.e. the relative velocity of 
the two molecules before the encounter begins) and p is the perpendicular 
from the centre on to the asymptote described with this velocity. Thus p, V 
are used in the same sense as in § 297. 


Using relations (591), and further writing r] for p/r, equation (590) 
becomes 


(9 = 




dr) 



2 (?/q + mo) K 



where 




dr) 





a = p 


1 


■ y- 


(592), 


(593). 


0?* 

308 . The apses of the orbit are given by ^ = 0, and therefore by 




= 0. 


From a simple gi’aphical treatment, or from Sturms theorem on the 
roots of algebraic equations, it is clear that this equation can only have one 
real root for all values of s greater than 1. Call this root r)^, then the angle, 
say ^ 0 , between the asymptote and the apsidal distance will be given by 
equation (592) on taking the upper limit to be t/q. The angle between the 
asymptotes, say 6', is equal to twice this, and so is given by 


6 ':=^ 20 , = 2 


dr) 



.(594). 


After the encounter, the velocities parallel and perpendicular to the 
initial line are of coui’se — V cos O' and — V sin 0\ 
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309 . For any value of s, there will naturally be a doubly infinite series 
of possible orbits corresponding to different values of jp and F. Except for 
a difference of linear scale, however, these may be reduced to a singly 

infinite system corresponding to the variation of a or In fig. 16* 

some members of this singly infinite system are shewn for the law of 
force /i/r®. 



310 , Let us consider a collision between two molecules, the velocities 
before collision being a, v, tv and u\ v\ w\ so that the relative velocity V is 
given by 

F* = (a — + (v — 4* (tt/' ~ w)- (595). 

In fig. 15 of § 297, the line OR from which e was measured was supposed 
to be an arbitrarily chosen line. For definiteness, let this now be supposed to 
be the intersection of the plane FOR with a plane through 0 containing the 
direction of NP and the axis of .r, as in fig. 17. 

In fig 18, let OR, OX be the directions of the line OR of fig. 17 and of 
the axis of x. Let 00 be the direction of F, the relative velocity before 
collision, so that OR, OX, 00 all lie in one plane. Let these lines be supposed 
each of unit length, so that the points GXR lie on a sphere of unit radius 
about 0 as centre. 

* 

Let 0 Y, OZ be unit lines giving the directions of the axes of y and z, and 
let 00' give the direction of the relative velocity after the encounter. Then 

• This figure is given by Maxwell, Collected Worke, n. p. 42. I am indebted to the University 
Press for the use of the original block. 
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000' is the plane of the orbit, which is the plane NPO in fig. 17. Thus the 
angle ROO' is the e of § 297, while the angle 000' is 6'. 




From the spherical triangle G'GX, 

cos G'X = cos OX cos GO' + sin OX sin GO' cos e, 

in which we have cos G'X = ~ » cos OX = y-- , so that 

a — w' = (u — u) cos + V F' — (u — uf sin 6' cose (596). 

Denoting the angle X GY hy and XGZ by we have, in a similar way, 
V — v =(v' — v) cos 6' + F- - {v' — vf sin 0' cos (e — coo) . . .(597), 
iv — = (?(;'- 2(;) cos 4- V~F^ - (w'— ?(^)^ sin cos (e - 0)3) . . .(598). 

We determine w.. by noticing that in the triangle GXY, XY~\tt and 
ZGF = a),; thus 

(u' — u) {v —v) + V[F® — (it' - it)‘] [F^ — (y -’j)“] cos 0)2 = 0 ...(599), 
and similarly 

{u' — ii) (w' — w) + V[ — {i(' — it)*] [ F* — (w' - w)“] cos 0)3 = 0 . . .(600). 

In addition to these equations, there are three equations of momentum, 
such as _ 

miU + ni^u' = niiii + (601). 

Eliminating u' from equations (596) and (601), we obtain 
u = w + [2 (u' - u) cos“ V F- -“(it'^-'it)'' sin 6' cos e] . . .(602), 

Wil + Wi^ * ' 

giving u in terms of the velocities before collision, and there are of course 
similar equations giving v and w. 
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Solutions for O. 

311. We are now in a position to proceed with the evaluation of the 
integmls in equation (578). From equation (593) we have < 

•2 4 

pdpde = [(mi-f ai,) Ky~^ V ‘'^CLdade. 

The right-hand member of equation (578) now assumes the form 


1v, [(w. + m,) ■K’]*’' J [ llj-V’-%'(lu'dv'dw' (603), 

where Ij. = fj((t>, + (t>/ -4>,- adade (604). 


In these integrals, it will be remembered that is a function, as yet 
undetermined, of ii, v and w. <!>/ is the similar function of u, v, w for 
a molecule of the second kind, while d>,, have corresponding meanings 
in terms of the velocities after collision. Our task is not to evaluate expres- 
sion (603) for given values of 4>, but to find values of such that after 
integration expression (603) shall be equal to a certain algebraic function 
containing terms of degrees 0, 1, 2 and 3 in a, v and namely, the left-hand 
member of equation (566). 

• 312. Consider tentatively a value of <P which is algebraic and of degi'ce p 
in n, V, w. It is readily seen from the equations of § 310 that both 

and the integi-al (604) will be of degi’oe p in Uy v, vl 

To obtain the integi’al in expression (603), the integral (604) must be 

^-5 

multiplied by and the product averaged over all values of ti, v, 
Maxwell’s law being assumed to hold. The result is an expression of degree 

P+~l (606) 

ih the velocities. 

In order that expression (603) may be e(jual to the left-hand member of 
equation (578), 4> must consist of terms for which expression (605) has th(‘ 
values 0, 1, 2 and 3. But in general, unless s has very special values, the 
values hr p obtained in this way wilFnot be integral, and the evaluation even 
of the preliminary integral (604) cannot be effected in finite terms. 

For this reason the method fails to provide an exact solution in the 
general case*. In particular cases the integration can be effected. 

* Mention shoald be made o( an interesting but difficult paper by Enskog {Phya. Zeittchrift, 
xn. (1911), p. 56). Enskog shews how the integration can be effected, and indeed the general 
equation (578) solved in terms of functions which are themselves definite integrals. There are an 
infinite number of these functions, and Enskog arrives at an approximate solution by neglecting 
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313 . The special values of s for which the integration may he possible 
s ~ 5 

are those for which — - is integral, and are therefore s = oo and 5=5. 

• 5 — 1 

The value 5 = qo corresponds to the case of elastic spheres ; no solution 
has yet been obtained for this case. 

The value s - 5, corresponding to molecules repelling with a force /x/r^, has 
been fully treated by Maxwell. Maxwell’s method is somewhat different from 
that we are now considering, and so his treatment is reserved for the next 
chapter, where it is given in full. For the present the following points may 
be noticed about the special case of 5 = 5. 


When 5 = 5, the factor disappears entirely from expression (603) 
and the value of the integral in this expression reduces simply to the value of 
[p averaged for all velocities of the second molecule. Also when 5 = 5, expres- 
sion (605) reduces simply to;), so that in the correct solution O will consist of 
terms of degrees 0, 1, 2 and 3 in u, v, w*. The integral Ip is easily evaluated 
from equations such as *(002), and the further expression (603) is then easily 
found, leading directly to the value for 4>. 

Leaving aside the special Ciise of 5 = 5, it has been seen that the preliminary 
integral (604) cannot be evaluated for values of 4> such as are required to give 
a solution of the general e(juation (578). There is however one special case 
in which the integration can be carried out without limitation to the special 
value 5 = 5. We proceed to consider this case, partly as an illustration of the 
method, but mainly because the case is itself of great physical interest, and 
because the results obtained will be required laterf. 

314 . Suppose that th<u-e are only two kinds of molecules (or other units), 
and that of these the molecules of the second kind are enormously heavier 
than those of the tii*st. Let us also suppose that the light molecules are few 
in number compared with the h«.*avy ones, so that the deflections of the paths 

all except the first few integrals. TIjo solution is therefore not an exact solution, and moreover 
suffers from the disadvantage that it is not possible to estimate the amount of error involved. It 
leads to the relation for elastic spheres, and this is known to be so far from the truth 

that the method of approximat.on becomes rather devoid of interest (cf. § 421 below). j 

* It is clear from what has been said that in no case except ^==5 can 4> consist of terms of 
degrees 0, 1, 2 and .1 only in v and w. Chapman has published an interesting paper (“On 
the Kinetic Theory of a Gas constituted of sjiherically symmetrical molecules,” Phil Trans. A, 
211 (1912), p. 483) in which, liowever, he assumes that /or all ralues of s, may be supposed to 
consist of terms of degrees 0, 1,2 and 3 in a, v, ic. One of the main results of his paper is that 
cerlain formulae, obtained by Maxwell for the special case .s = f), are true for all laws of force. 
This conclusion cannot be regarded as rigorously established since the author virtually limits 
himself to the case of u = 5 by the form he assumes for 4>, but it appears to lead to results in good 
agreement with experiment. In a later paper the same author has examined the error introduced 
by this assumption, and shews that it is very small. See below, §§ 408 and 424. 

t The method of §§ 314--332 agrees in its main lines with one first given by Lorentz {Theory 
of Electrons, Note 29). 
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of the light molecules may be supposed to be caused entirely by encounters 
with the heavy molecules : we neglect the encounters of the light molecules 
with one another. To fix the ideas, we may think of the light “molecules” 
as electrons in a solid, and the heavy “ molecules ” jis the atoms or molecules 
of the solid, between which the electrons thread their way. The results 
obtained will subsequently be applied to this particular case, although the 
analysis is naturally applicable to more general problems. 

On account of the assumed inequality of mass, it follows that the velocities 
of the heavy molecules will be very slight compared with those of the light 
molecules. We shall accordingly neglect u\ v\ w' in comparison with u, v, w, 
and so may think of the heavy molecules as being at rest. The dynamics of 
collisions are gi'eatly simplified, for we may now regard the heavy molecules 
as massive obstacles which defiect the light molecules without altering their 
velocities. The velocity c of the light molecule before collision is equal to 
the relative velocity V, and also to the velocity c after collision. 

316. Since u\ v\ w are supposed to be so small as to be negligible, ^> 2 ' 
and may be neglected, and the preliminary integral (604) is given by 


Ip = j - (p,) adade (606), 

which is a function of ii, v, w only. Expression (603) now reduces to one term 
only, of which the value is 

v,{m,Ky-^ iJJlpV-'/^'du'dv'dw' (607), 

.V- 5 


The integral in this expression represents simply the value of 
averaged over all the heavy molecules. Now E is equal to c, and fp does 
not depend on the velocity-components of the heavy molecules so that the 

Integra:! in question is simply equal to and expression (607) becomes 


2 5 

I (608), 

The preliminary integial Ip is now given by equation (606) and is readily 
evaluated in the special case now under consideration, for equation (602) 
reduces to 

u = u-2a cos^ I sin cos 6 (609), 

and there are corresj)ondi ng equations giving v and v\ 

316. Consider, for instance, a tentative solution 

(610), 


where <f>(c) is any function of the velocity c. Since c remains unchanged by 
the encounter, we have 4) = (c), so that 

4) ~ ^ =c — ^2u — Vc* - w^sin 6' cos e) <j> (c). 
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Multiplying by adade and integrating from a = 0 to a=oo and from 6 = 0 
to e = 27r, we obtain 

• Ip = -4<7ru^(c) f cos^^'ada ( 611 ). 


The integral in this expression dejiends only on s (cf. equation (594)). It 
cannot be evaluated in finite terms, but for a given value of s can of course be 
evaluated by quadrature. If we write 

47rj^cos^d'ada = Ij(s) (612), 

then it appears that the solution (610) gives to Ip the value = — 

By combining solutions of this type, it appears that if yjrj is any function 
•of u, V, vj and c, which is lincrar in u, v and w, the solution 


^ = (613) 

gives (614). 

317 . Consider next a solution 

(I> = (a-~ic^)</)(c) (615). 

We have, with the help of equation (609), 

$,~<I)i = (U*~W^)</)(c) 


= [— 4- (c^ -- U-) COS* 6] sin'* 6' — sin 6' cos 6' cos e, 


so that, from equation (606), 

Ip - Tr(c^- I sin* d'ada. 

Jo 

If we write tt j sin‘^ d'ada = L{s) (616), 

Jo 

then a solution of the type (Olo) is found to give to Ip a value 

/^.= -.,3L(,.)(D (617). 


318 . As regards the solution just obtained, imagine the axes of coordinates 
transfoi'ined, so that ii becomes replaced by lu -\- mv±mu. Then the solution 


<t> - [(/?< -f mv + nuf)- — ^c’] <f) (c) 

- (*^'“ 3 ^") + ••• + '2lmiiv 4- ...] (/)(c) (618) 

is seen to give the value 

Ip - — SL (s) [I- (a* — ^C‘) 4- ... 4- 217UUV 4* . . .] (619). 

But, from § 317, it follows that the terms in l'\ in (618) give exactly 
the terms in in\ ir in (619). Hence we may equate coefficients in the 
I’emaining terms and find that a solution 

uv(l>{c) (620) 

gives Ip^-SLi{s)<i> (621). 
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319. By combination of solutions of the type (615) and (620) it appears 
that if is a function of ti, v, w and c, of degree 2 in w, v and w, and such 
that the sum of the coefficients of m*, v* and vanishes, then the, solution 


= (622) 

gives /i> = - 3/2 (s) >/ra (623). 


^ Clearly regarded as a function of w, v, w must be a spherical harmonic, as 
also is in § 316, 


320. Combining the two solutions and a solution 

^ = + (624) 

gives Ip = - {Ii (s) + 34 (s) yfr,), 

and therefore makes expression (608) equal to 

2 £-5 

- V 2 (Ii{^) + 34(5) ^^ 2 ) (625). 

Since this is the value of the right-hand member of equation (578), it 
appears that a solution of the type (624) will provide an adequate solution to 
equation (578) in the particular case of a steady state. For, in this particular 
case, the equation to be satisfied becomes 


■ 2km (uX 4* rF + loZ) (u 


d ^ d 
dx ^dy 


( „ ^\/dh dh 


— 2hm 


(ii^ — 






= ~ 1/2 {m^Ky-^ <f~^ (4 {s) + 34 («) ^ 2 ) ...( 626 ), 

and this is satisfied by taking 

r Idv ( 

— ~ 4- ( w 
V cx \ 


fi = - 


0/ V ^ 2 3 \ 0/1' 


4* ... 


V 2 {m^Ky-^ (f-^ 4 (-^) 


.(627), 



2 Am 





2 £-5 

Si'a {m^K )*“ V " ^ 4 («) 



...(628), 


Thus a solution 4- 4^2 is adequate to satisfy equation (578), but in 

order also to satisfy the conditions expressed by equations (572), (574) and 
(676) we may require to take the more general solution of § 304, ^ 

4> =s 4. -^3 4. J5 4- Cmw 4* i)mt; 4- 4- .Fmc*, 
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where 5, C, D, E, F are constants, as yet undetermined. In the present 
problem, (7, D, E must be the same for both kinds of gas, and the molecules 
of the heavier gas are supposed to be at rest. Thus G, D, E must all vanish, 
leaving the solution 

^ ^ -f Fmc^ (629).. 


321 . The law of distribution of velocities has been supposed (cf. equation 
(564)) to be 

vf{ll, V, W, X, y, z)=V jl ..,(030)^ 


and on substituting for ^ the value given by equation (629) we obtain the 
law appropriate to the special case now under consideration, namely that in 
which deflections in the paths of molecules of the first kind are produced 
solely by encounters with very much heavier molecules of a second kind. 

This special case is obviously of a very artificial kind, but no solution ot 
the general problem in finite terms has yet been obtained. ’ 

Some applications of this special result will be made in later chapters. 
For the present we may illustrate the nature of the solution by the following 
examples. 


322 . Suppose that the light gas is in a steady state, and at a uniform 
temperature throughout, but that it has a mass-velocity Uq, Vq, Wq which varies 
slightly from point to point. The uniformity of temperature involves also 
uniformity of density, for otherwise inequalities of pressure would set up 
further mass-motions. Thus we obtain the solution appropriate to this 
case by putting h and v each constant, and X=F=Z=0 in the equations 
of § 320. 

It is clear from equation (627 ) that i/ri = 0, so that occurs alone in the 
solution (629). Moreover, B and F may be omitted, since their retention 
would merely result in infinitesimal changes in h and v. 

Thus an adequate solution is ^ = given by equation (628), and the 
substitution of this value for O in equation (630) will give the true law 
of distribution. 

323 . We may now calculate the pressures in the gas from formulae (459) 
of the last chapter, leaving out the components etc., which arise from 
intermolecular forces (cf. § 354 below). We have 

P** * = 'niv (1 ^ u'^dudvdw, 

J. Q. 


16 
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Substituting for ijr^, and writing for brevity 


this becomes 


= (631), 

r 


p _ p 2hm^p /hmy T® 

Lv vw Jo 


e-hmc'c 


and similarly 


^ C - 1 To ^ _ 


15 I dx 3 V0a?'^gy 

') 


2 /^.dv„ dw„' 

3 VS^r dy dz /J 


...(632), 


Pxy = PUV = - 


4niv 

45 VirA, 






'^0 9Wo' 
_dx dy 


.(633). 


(hmy~^ ^ 

These equations shew the amount of the additional pressures which are 
superposed on to the hydrostatic pressure p by the mass-motion of the gas. 

324. In a viscous fluid, having a coefficient of viscosity k, the system ol 
pressures at any point is given by the equations^ 


3a: 3 \,0a; ^ dy dz 




.(634), 

.(G35), 


fdv^ , duo 
dy) 

in which «o» ^o, are the components of the mass-velocity of the fluid. Il 
accordingly appears that the pressures given by equations (632) and (633^ 
will be exactly accounted for by regarding the gas as a viscous fluid having ji 
coefficient of viscosity 

2 


K = 




^mv 




.(636). 


Conduction of Heat, 

326. Consider next a gas which is in a steady state, and devoid oi 
mass-motion, but which is not at a uniform temperature. For simplicity 
suppose the gas arranged in parallel strata of equal temperature, so that thr 
temperature is a function of z only. 


* Lamb, Hydrodynamics, p, 612. 
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323-327J 


Turning to the general solution of | 320, it appears that in this special 
case '^2 does not occur, while, on taking X = Y = Z =0, the value of is 
found to be 

Idv / . 3 \ dh~] 


, u 




2k) dx 


.(637), 


where Ii{s) (638). 

An Jidequate solution is now seen to be 4> = i|ri, where, in order that 
there may be no mass-motion — i.e. in order that the process of conduction 
may not be complicated by the addition of convection — we must have 


c f r 
JJJ 


I vfuy^idudvdw = 0 (639). 

On substituting for ^|rl in this equation, and carrying out the integrations, 
ve obtain the relation 


Idv 


^ V dh 2h dx) h dx \6* 
This is found to give as the value of i/ri 




.(640). 


, « f 1 / 2s \1 dh 


.(641). 


326, The translational energy of a molecule represents an 

amount of heat equal to where J is the mechanical equivalent 

of heat. 


Summing over all molecules, we find as the total flow of heat per unit 
area perpendicular to the axis of Xy which arises from the translational energ}- 
of the molecules, 


m 

2J 


III 


vAe~^^' chiyjridudvdiv 


(642), 


of which the value, after integration over all values of u, v, w, is found 
to be 


mrv 

Sv^TTt/ 




dh 

dx 


'I 


A, 


,(643), 


327. If ^ is the coefficient of conduction of heat, the total flow of heat 

dT 1 

per unit area perpendicular to the axis of a; is - ^ or, since T= 


^ dh 
2h^R dx 


,(644). 


If we assume that the ratio of internal energy to translational energy 

16—2 
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involved in this flow is as in § 261, then expression (644) must be equal 
to (1 + times expression (643). Hence we obtain 


2 



c 

.......(645). 


Using the values of the specific heat at constant volume given by 
equation (512), and of the coefficient of viscosity given by equation (636), 
we find that this value of ^ can be expressed in the form 

^ = €icCy (646), 

where e is a pure number, being given by 


6=5 


L{s) 


.(647). 


328. Relation (646) depends only on the physical constants of the first 
gas. It is strictly true for the viscosity and conduction of heat which result 
from the motion of the molecules of the first kind amongst the more massive 
molecules of the second kind. Since the relation is in no way concerned 
with the properties of the molecules of the second kind, it is not unreasonable 
to hope that it may remain approximately true, even when the two kinds of 
molecules are identified, so that k refer to the ordinary coefficients of con- 
duction of heat and viscosity of a single gas. 

For the special case of s = 5, /, and have been evaluated by Maxwell 
(cf. below, §§ 348, 349). Using these values, equation (647) gives as an 
approximation when there is only one kind of molecule, € = 2*507. The 
exact value of e for this case has been found by Maxwell to be 6 = 2*500 
(cf. § 356, below), so that in this instance the approximation is by no means 
a bad one. 

For the c&e of 5 = oo (elastic spheres), the values of 1 ^ and are readily 
found to be — and Iz(oo) — ^'rra^, whence equation (647) is found 

to give 6 = 1*666. This is too small to agree with observed values. The 
actual value of e found experimentally will be considered later (§ 425). 

« 

Conductim of Heat in a Solid. 

329. According to Drude's theory of metallic conduction (cf. below, 
§ 427), conduction of heat in a solid takes place through the agency of free 
electrons, moving about, like the molecules of a gas, through the inter- 
stices of the solid, and having their motion checked at intervals by collisions 
with the atoms or molecules of the solid. The physical conditions assumed 


This is a very d^ateable assumption : see § 417 below. 
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by this theory of Drude's are accordingly almost exactly the same as those 
assumed in § 314. 

On this theory, then, the coefficient of conduction of heat in a solid 
will be given by formula (645), with put equal to zero, to represent that 
the whole energy of the electron is its energy of translation. 

On the same theory, the coefficient of conduction of electricity may easily 
be found from the analysis just given. 


Conduction of Electricity. 

330 . We suppose the current to flow parallel to the axis of x, and to 
be produced by an electric force of intensity H. We may then, put 




in equation (626) ; we have h, v, Uq, Vq and iVq independent of x, and so find 
that an adequate solution is obtained by taking 


, , 2hmXn 

where Ai is given by equation (639). 


2Jie'5.c 


331 . The current i is equal to the flow of electricity per unit area of 
cross-section perpendicular to the axis of and so is given by 

i = fff veuf{u, Vy IV y Xy y, z) dudvdiv 


- dudvdw 


,r - -f+2 _ 

47r , Ahm)‘ \s—l /c 

{Imf ^ 


2 e’c ^(s-1 S 


332 . The current ^ is also equal to <rH, where a is the specific 
conductivity of the solid, so that 

2 eV + 


■ 3^/^ RTA, 
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The value of the thennal conductivity ^ is obtained on putting /9 = 0 in 
equation (645). On comparison of the two coe^cients, we obtain* 


2s &T 

a 5 — 1 


(651). 


Diffusion of a light gas into a heavy one. 


333. The analysis of this chapter will give an exact solution of the 
problem of the diffusion of a light gas into a heavy one, when the ratio 
is so small that it may be neglected, and may be expected to give a good 
approximation when the ratio in^/m^ is quite small, as it is in many physical 
instances, such as the diffusion of hydrogen into air, oxygen or carbon-dioxide. 

For a diffusion problem (cf. equation (626)) we take UQy Vq^ Wq all 
constant, and X -Y = A sufficient solution of equation (626) is 

accordingly 

u dv 

<D = t. = — (652), 


where Aj is given by equation (639), and the diffusion is assumed to take 
place in directions parallel to the axis of so. 

The flow of molecules parallel to the axis of x, measured per unit area 
per unit time, is 

/// " “ " vk S'’"'") 

• 47r./ATO^S^v^^(s-i 

= - 3A: I V j 07 (653). 


dx ^ 

{hmy~^ 


dv 


The coefficient of diffusion, say 2), is the coefficient of in this 


expression (cf. § 433), and so is given b5^ 








.(654). 


^ 2-R*r 

* For elastic spheres («=«) this rednoes to -= aa equation given by Lorentz {The 
Theory of Electrons^ p. 67 and note 29). Kichardson {The Electron Theory of Mattery p. 421), 
by a method similar to that of Lorentz, obtains the more general equation - s j • 

A formula similar to that of Bichardson is also given by Bohr (Studier over Metallernes 
Elektrontheori ; af handling for den filoeofUke Doktorgrad. Copenhagen, 1911, p. 63). 
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Comparing this 
(636) we find 

with the coefficient of viscosity k 

given by equation 

f 

P 


where f is a pure number given by 


* 

15(s-l)/, 

^ 4.9 /. 

{6-55)- 

Using the values of previously given (§ 328), we 

find that 

when 8 = 5 , 

1-5043 

(656), 

when s = 00 , 

f=4 7:=i-2-' 

(6.57). 


We shall return to a discussion of the problem of diffusion in a later 
chapter. 




CHAPTER IX 

PHENOMENA OF A GAS NOT IN A STEADY STATE [continued) 
Maxwell’s Theory. 

334. The subject of the present chapter is Maxwell’s theoiy of the 
behaviour of a gas in which the molecules are supposed to be point centres 
Df force, repelling according to the inverse fifth power of the distance*. 
Maxwell’s original theory has been greatly improved and elaborated by 
Kirchhoflf and Boltzmann. In the present chapter we shall in some respects 
follow Kirchhoff’s discussion of the problem more closely than the original 
investigation of Maxwell. 

General Equations of Transfer. 

335. Let Q be any function of the velocity components of a single 
molecule, e.g, momentum, energy. We proceed to form general equations 
expressing the transfer of Q. 

At any point x, y, let Q be the mean value of Q, so that 

Q == I V, w) Qdudvdw (658). 

The number of molecules inside a fixed rectangular parallelepiped dxdydz 
it this point is vdxdydz, and hehce 2Q, the aggi*egate amount of Q inside it, 

is given by _ 

%Q = vQdxdydz (659). 

We now examine the various causes of change in 2Q. In the first place 
some molecules wDl leave the element dxdydz, taking of course a certain 
amount of Q with them. It has been already found in expression (445), that 
bhe total number of molecules of clasd A lost to the element dxdydz in 
time dt \s 

dxdydzdt + + 

« On the VisooBity of Internal Friotion of Air and other Gases,” CoUe'cUd Wcrkit ii. p. 1. 
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and hence the total amount of Q lost by motion into and out of the 
element is 


dxdydzdt ^ ^ ^ Qdudvdw (660). 

ie 

[ [ [ w) dudvdw = uQ, etc., 


If we write 


so that uQ is the mean value of uQ averaged over all the molecules in the 
neighbourhood of the point x, y, z, expression (660) can be put in the form 

dxdydzdt + ^(vvQ) + ^^{vwQ) (661). 

Another cause of change in SQ is supplied by the action of external 
forces on the molecules. For any single molecule, we have 


4. ^ I ^ 

dt du dt dv dt dw dt ~ m 


m \ du dv dw] 


where Z, F, Z are the components of the external force acting on the 
molecule, so that in time dt the total value of SQ experiences an increase 

+ + 

where again the bar over a quantity indicates an average taken over all 
molecules. 

Lastly, SQ may be changed by collisions between molecules. If Q is any 
one of the quantities which have previously been denoted by X»>X 2 >---X 5 > 
namely the mass, energy, and the three components of momentum of a 
molecule, there is no such change, but if Q is any other function of the 
velocities such changes will occur. In general let us denote the increase 
in XQ which is caused in the element dxdydz by collisions in time dt by 

dxdydzdt AQ (663). ^ 

Expressions (661), (662) and (663) now contain between them the effect 
of all possible changes in XQ. The value of IQ is however given by 
expression (659), so that the change in XQ in time dt will be 

j^{vQ) dxdydzdt. 

Comparing the two different values which have been obtained for this 
change, we have 




(. 664 ). 
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336 . From this general equation we can obtain the equations of 
Copter VII as special cases. If we put Q = 1, so that Q « 1, the equation 
becomes , 




,(665), 


the equation of continuity already obtained in equation (448). 


Again, on putting Q = mu, we obtain 

d 


dt 


“0 0 


dz 


(viiw) 


+ j/Z + AQ...(666). 


When the molecules collide only with other molecules of the same kind, 
AQ vanishes, and this equation becomes identical with equation (454). 


337 . If we multiply equation (665) by Q, and subtract from equation 
(664), we obtain as a new form for the general equation, 

-f <“’>■ 

where 2 denotes summation with respect to x, y and z. 

Let us now write -H U, etc. 

so that U, V, w are components of molecular velocity. Then 
u-Uft, u = 0, uQ = WoQ + ui2=?/o04-uQ. 

Hence 


KQ 


SO that 


dQ d , -j:. 

is now expressed as a function of Wo, u, etc. 

dQ JQ 

0W*0('Mo+U) 0Wo' 

\du) Wo/ 9Wo 


Making these substitutions, equation (667) becomes 




dx 


{v\iQ) + -X 


dUo_ 


+ AQ. 


or, again, if we write 


D d d d d 
J)t~ dt'''^dx^'’'‘dy'^^''dz 


,( 668 ), 

,( 669 ), 
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so that ^ denotes differentiation following an element of gas in its motion, 
the equat^n becomes 


DQ V 




m 0i^o_ 


Equations of transfer for a single gas. 

338. When there is only one kind of gas present, a transformation of this 
equation can be effected. 

Put Q = in equation (670), then since there is only one type of molecule 
AQ = 0. As before in § 336, we have Q = Wo» so that 

dQ dQ^dQ^ 

dua ’ 0^0 dwQ 

Also uQ = U (u + Mo) = 

vQ = V (u + t^o) = uv, etc. 

Hence the equation becomes 

i ^ 

which is identical with our previous equation of motion (456), and there are 
of course two similar equations obtained from the general equation by putting 
Q = v and Q—w respectively. 

From these three equations and equation (670) we can obtain an equation 
which does not contain X, Y or Z, and which is therefore true for a gas 
independently of the action of external forces. Effecting the elimination 
of A^, Y and Z, this equation is found to be 

or, arranging the terms in a form more convenient for use, 

^ ^Di duo Dt dva Dt dwo Dt 

= 2 + + +AQ...(672). 

In general Q will be a function of Wo, Wq and of the mean values 
UV, etc. It is clear that the bracket on the left-hand side will be the 
value of DQ/Dt calculated upon the assumption that u^, uv, etc. are functions 
of the time, but that u^, Vo» ^re independent of the time. 
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Special values for Q. 

339 . The equation just obtained is the general equation expisssing the 
^ransfer of Q when there is only one kind of gas. Maxwell uses this same 
equation (672) for the investigation of the phenomena of viscosity and 
conduction of heat, regarding viscosity as a transfer of momentum and 
conduction of heat as a transfer of energy. 

The values of Q must, however, be different for the two phenomena, and 
TO jhall . proceed by finding the special forms assumed by equation (654) 
when Q has the requisite special values. 

L Q = ?? 

340. Let us first put 

Q = u^-hv^ + 

= -f + V2 + W3 + 2 moU + 2i»oV + 2w;oW. 

Thus Q = + U 2 + + w\ 

\jQ = U~(U»T V'*'+ W2) + 2woU^ + 2t;oUV 4- 2woUW. 

We are assuming the molecules to be point centres of force, so that their 
only kinetic energy is energy of translation. Hence, by the conservation of 
energy, we may take AQ = 0. The equation now becomes 

[ 0 

- ^ (l^U (U2 -f V* + WO + 2 jaUoU* + 2Wo\y^ + 2i/WoUW} 

; 341 . We shall require to give other values to Q in equation (672), but 
[n calculating these we shall find it adequate to obtain a first approximation 
by neglecting deviations from Maxwell’s law of distribution of velocities. 
We accordingly take _ _ 

u"a = V* = w = q, 

ay = vw * ^ « 0, 

md the equation reduces to the simpler form 

^ iDt du0 Dt dvo Dt 9wo Dt J 

«2 (.5)J + A(2 (674). 
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IL Q=^u\ 

342 . We first use this equation by putting 


so that 


Q-u^^-qy uQ = 2wo5'> vQ = wQ = 0, 


0«o~ 


0^0 Sit'o 


Then the equation becomes 




= — 2>vq + Au^ 


.(675), 


and there are of course two similar equations for and 

From the conservation of energy, A (u^ + v^ + w^) must vanish, so that on 
adding together the three equations of the type (675) we obtain 




^0 , ^o\ 

dx dij dz } 


.(676). 


On elimination of ^ betw'een this and equation (675) we obtain 


vq 


/ dx I 


2/^0 


0^0 ^ 0 ' 

3 / 


‘-Au\. 


.(( 577 ). 


343 . i4dta6a^ic Incidentally we may notice that the equation 

of continuity (665) may be expressed in the form (cf. equation (669)) 


Z). 

2«+‘' 


/01/.O 0^0 , 

V0a; 0y 


d^\ 

dz)^ 


and this, in combination with (676), gives 

1 i)9 _ 2 1 
q Dt S V Dt 


On integration, it appears that {qv ~ ^) is zero, so that as we follow an 

element of gas in its motion, qv^^ remains constant. The value of q is 
however jO* or p/p, so that this result simply expresses that, following the 
motion of an element of gas, we must have • 

pp~^ - constant (678). 

This is the particular case of the general adiabatic law of § 262, obtained 
by putting 7 « J, this being the value appropriate to point centres of force 
for which all the energy is translational. 
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III. Q=uv. 

344 . We next put Q — uv in equation (674). We have 

Q = (uo+ u) (Do + v) = «<,»,„ uy='Bog> vQ = «(, 9 ', wQ = 0 , 

dQ 


dQ dQ 

= »o. T-=«o, 


dWn 


= 0, 


80 that equation (674) becomes 

r 0 0 13 3 

0 = - I ^ ^ + «'» ^ («'?) + “o g- C"?) + A (mv), 

giving, upon simplification, 


vq 


dvo 

!dx dy 


= A (uv) 


.(679). 


IV. Q = u{u^ + ir -f- tv‘). 

345 . Lastly, in equation (674) we put 
Q = u («* + v'^ + w^) 

= (u, + u) (Mo' + Vo' + < + 2 moU + 2VoV + 2tVoW -f U2 + + w), 

so that Q = Wo («o' + + w,>^) -f 5ttoq, 


uQ = (SUo^ + V + ^o') 9 + + W*), vy = 2 Wo1>o9, WQ = 2UoWoq, 


dQ 


dQ 


dQ 


dw. 


- = 2WoWo. 


From Maxwell’s law it is easily found that 

__ 3 

= Sq\ U‘-V2 = U‘Wa = q\ (U* + + W-*) = oq\ 

Hence on putting Q = u (w- 4- + w*) in equation (674), we obtain 

^ ~ 4 ” ly (2»oi’o»'?) - 1, (2 M(,w„ vy) 


0^' 


3 3 3 

+ (3lfo® + V + 4- fi^r) ^ (j/^) 4* 2WoVo 0^ (*'9) + 2woiVo 0^ (vq) 

4- Aw (w* 4- V* 4- w^) 

[ 3 3 3 ”1 

^ (3u„= + v„^ + Wo’ + 5q) + (2 u„d„) + g- (2m„ w„)J 

4- Am (m* 4- 4- w^). 

If we substitute for DqjDt from equation (676) and further simplify, this 
reduces to 
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Calculations of AQ. 

346 . The various equations we have obtained depend on the values 
of AQ, wh|re by definition (equation (663)) AQ is such that the increase 
in SQ caused by collisions of all kinds is AQ per unit volume per unit time. 
To evaluate AQ we must return to the dynamics of collisions, which were 
worked out in detail in §§ 305—310 of the last chapter for the general law of 
force 


As before, let there be two kinds of molecules, of masses w, and m 2 
respectively, and let AQ for the gas of the first kind be divided into two 
parts. Let 

AQ = A„Q + A,,Q, 

where AnQ, A 12 Q are the changes in IQ caused by collisions with molecules 
of the first and second kinds respectively. 

Let [Q] denote the change in the value of Q for a molecule of mass 
and velocity-components u, v, w produced by collision with a molecule of 
mass 7)12 and velocity-components ?/, v, w. 

The number of collisions of this type is given by formula (557) on p. 228. 
Multiplying by [Q], and integrating over all collisions which occur per unit 
time per unit volume, we find 


A 12 Q ” j j jj j I jj ^)/2 dudvdwdu'dv'dto' Vpdpde 

^ (681), 

where all the symbols have the same meaning as before. Using the value 
for pdpde given in § 311, this becomes 

1 

f (u, Vy w) f {u!y v\ w') V « - 1 /p 

X dudvdwdu'dv'dw' ...{QS2)y 

/p=| I [QJadade (683). 

The value of [Q] for any single collision is given at once by the equations 
of § 310, which can be written in the form 


Ay,Q=:^ViV2[{))h + m2)K} 


where 


7)12 


u = w -f - [2 ill - u) cos'-^ i -f V F* - (m' - uf sin 6' cos (e - Wj)] 

nil + 1)12 

(684), 


v = V’\‘ — [2 (v - v) cos*-* ^6' — {v' - vf sin ff cos (e - Wg)] 

Wi + 7?l2 

(685), 

and a similar equation for w. Here ©1 = 0, being introduced merely to 
maintain symmetry, while from equation (599), 

(u' — u){v' — v) 


cos ~ 


J( F** - (w' - uf) ( P - {d - t;)^) 
and there is a similar equation for cos © 3 . 


( 686 ), 
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Introduction of the Lwiv of the Inverse Fifth-potver. 

347. The value of [Q] being obtained from these equatitns, we can 
without trouble evaluate the integral Jp given by equation (683). 

The further integral (682) involves the laws of distribution f^ f and so 
cannot in general be evaluated unless these laws of distribution are known. 
But the finding of these laws of distribution in the general case is just the 
difficulty which was found in the last chapter to be insuperable. It was 
. there seen that the laws of distribution could be obtained only in the one 
special case of 5 = 5. 

Maxwell’s theory is, for this reason, confined entirely to the law of force 

5 » 5. For this law of force the factor V « - 1 disappears entirely from the 
equation (682) for A 12 Q, and this produces great simplification. The equation 
becomes 

AiaO » V(mi + ni^) k\\\\\\ Jp(fy, diidvdw) (f dudv'dw') ...(687), 

and we notice that the integral on the right is simply the value of Jp 
averaged over all molecules of the first kind and also over all molecules of 
the second kind. Owing to this simplification, we shall find that it will 
never be necessary to introduce actual expressions for the law of distribution. 
We now proceed to calculate the values of AQ for certain values of Q. 


Calculation of Aw. 

348. Since is unchanged by collisions between molecules of the same 
kind," it is clear that AnW will vanish, and we shall have Aa = AjjW. 

For the value Q=w, [Q] or u-w is given directly by equation (684). 
On calculating Jp by equation (683), the term in cos (e - (Oi) disappears on 
integration with respect to €, and we are left with 

Jp = 27r I (u' - u) cos* J 0'adoL, 

J 0 5=0 “I" 

Following Maxwell, we write 

47r f ^6' ada= Aj (fifib), 

Jo=0 

the quantity being a pure number, and identical with the quantity 
denoted by Ii (5) in the last chapter. Maxwell gives tables for the evalua-* 
tion of ill by quadrature in his original paper, and finds 

4ir= 2*6595 


,(689). 
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We now have Jp = — ^ (w' - u\ 

m, + m^ 

and hence oquation (687) gives immediately 


Am = A,2m = J — 

V mt + Wo 


.(690), 


where is the average of u' for all the molecules of the second gas, and so 
is the mass-velocity of the second gas, and similarly for Mo,. 

The value of Aw is required for the problem of diffusion in which two 
gases are necessarily present. In the remaining calculations for AQ, which 
are needed for problems of viscosity and conduction of heat, we shall suppose 
that only one gas is present, so that we take Wj = = m. 


Calculation of At/“ and Amv. 

349. Putting Wi = w^, the value of [?/^] or u^ — u^ is found from equation 
(684) to be 

[u^] = (u -h (u' — u) cos^ ^6' + ^\/V“ — {u' - uf sin 6' cos e)^ - M^ 
whence we obtain (equation (683)) 

Jp = 27r j* [2u {v! - u) cos=* | + {u - uf cos^ i “ ^)') 

(691), 

= 27r I {(m'^ — u^) cos^ ^ ^ j ~ 2 (m' — m)* + {v' - vf + {w' - wf] sin^ O'] a da 

J 0 

(692). 

Equation (682) now gives 

AM® = 2iri/W2mA’.i(-2u* + V“ + w“) I sin'^^otia ...(693). 


Maxwell writes TT sin* O'ada = Ao (694), 

Jo 

this being identical with the of §317, and finds 

1-3682 (695). 

The value of Am* is now 

Am* = i I.* A,(-2\y^’^V‘ + w) (696). 


350. We also reipiire Am?;, but this is more easily found by transformation 
of axes than by direct calculation. 

Let us write Ix-^’iny + nz instead of x, so that w'e write lu-^- mv + nw 
instead of u. The left-hand member of equation (696) becomes 

Z*AM*-t-2^wAMt; + .... 


J. Q. 


17 
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The bracket on the right-hand may be written 
+ + w» - 3 lT^, 

and therefore transforms into 

+ n*) - 3 (hi +??ivTri!W)’^j. 

As in § 318, we may equate coefficients of 2lm, and obtain at once 

Auv- - 1 *j2mK AaUV (697). 


Calculation of A [u (w“ + + vP)]. 

361 . To evaluate Aw (w^ + + w% we need the complete system of three 
equations of the type of (684). 

On putting wii = equation (684) becomes 

w = w + a + a' cos (€ - Wi) (698), 

in which 

a =:(ii — w) cos^ 2 , a' = 1 - (w' — w)-' sin 


and G)i = 0. Similarly, wo have from the two remaining equations, 

v=sv + b-hb'co3(€- 0 ) 2 ) (699), 

w = w -f c + c' cos (e — 0 ) 3 ) (700), 

where 6 , b' and c, c' are obtained from a, a' by replacing u by v and w 
respectively, and, by equation ( 686 ) and its companion, 

- u) {v' - v) 

4a 6 ' 


cos 0)2 = 


- sin'^ e\ 


. (u -u)(w — w) . 

cos 0 ). = y sm’ a . 

4a c 

Squaring the system of three equations (698), (699) and (700), and 
adding, 

w® + ii* + ^ = 2 (w + a)^ + 22 (w + a) a' cos (e - coi) + cos^ (e - q)i), 
so that 

w (tt* + v® -h W) = (w + a) 2 (w + a)**^ 2 (w -f- a) 2 (u + a) a' cos (e - cdi) 

+ (w + a) 2a'* cos* (e - Wi) 

+ a' cos e2 (u -f af + 2a' cos 62 {u -f a) a' cos (e - 0)0 
+ a' cos ela'* cos* (e -- ©i). 

Hence, on integration with respect to €, 

^ I [w (w* + w* + w*)] de 

a - aH^w* 4- (w -f a) (2 (U -f a)* -h i 2a'*) + 2a'2 (u + a) a' cos o), . . .(7 01). 
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To simplify this, we notice that 

2aa' cos g)i = 0, 

• 2 (w + ay =s 2^2 + 22a {u - u) cos*^ cos^ K. 

i = I sin* ( F* - {u' - uf) = F* sin* ^ ff cos* | ; 

so that we also have 

2 (h + a)* + i2a'* = 2tt* + 2 (•«'* - M*) cos* i ff. 

It is clear therefore that the right-hand side of equation (701) can be 
expressed as the sum of two terms multiplied by cos*|^' and sin*0' 
respectively. Simplified as far as possible, we find for this expression the 
value 

(w'2a ^ - w2w‘'‘) cos'^ ^ 6' 

+ J sin^ 6' [a ( - 2ww') 4 - ii' (22a- - 2a'- — 2wa')]. 
After integrating with respect to a, and averaging over all values of the 
velocities, it is obvious that the first line vanishes, while from the second we 
obtain, by the use of equation (682), 

AQ = 

{4wo (w- + + w‘) — 2a (a^ -f v- + u)^) — 2 (aoa^ + Vf^uv + Wt^uw)], 

Replacing u by ao U, etc., and also writing 

= (702), 

this equation becomes 
+ w^) 

= i + V' 4- W-) - 3 (aolT* + ?JoUV + m;oU'w) + 3u (u^‘+ + W2)J . . .(703). 


Final Equations. 

, 362 . Substituting the value which has been obtained for from 
equation (696) into equation (677), we have 

"“>• 

Similarly, substituting the value obtained for Auv from equation (697) 
into equation (679), we have 

1 ’) 

and lastly, substituting the value of Aa(a*4- v-^4- a;*) just obtained into 
equation (680), we have, after simplification from equations (704) and (705), 

I vu u(u*Tv*Tw*) = - 53 (706). 

We have now obtained a sufficient amount of mathematical working 
material, and proceed to the discussion of physical phenomena. 


17—2 
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Time of relaxation. 


353. Let us in the first place consider a gas in which the law of distribu- 
tion is initially some law other than that of Maxwell. Our equations enable 
us to determine the rate at which the gas approaches the steady state. We 
take the simplest case, and suppose that there is no mass-motion, so that 
Wo = t;^=:w^= 0 ; we also suppose that the law of distribution is the same 
throughout the gas, so that iP, uv, etc. are constants in space. With these 
suppositions equation (672) becomes 

= (707), 

expressing that the whole change in Q is caused by collisions. If we put 

Q= 

we have, firom equation (696), 

AQ = - (d^ - v») 

= - 771/2 (u»-v^), 

giving upon substitution in equation (707), 

1(U3-V*)=:-77I/(U‘^-^^) (708). 


Similarly, taking Q = uv, and inserting into equation (707) the value of 
Awv given by equation (697), we obtain 

|(Dv) = -,i,(Uv) (709). 


Thus U 2 - V 2 , uv, etc. satisfy an equation of the form 


of which the solution is 


dt 


— r)V(f>y 


</) = 

shewing that <f> decreases exponentially with the time, at such a rate that it 
is reduced to 1/e times its original value in a time l/rjv. This time is called 
by Maxwell the “ time of relaxation/’ 


This time of relaxation measures the rate at which deviations from 
Maxwell’s law of distribution will subside. A glance at equations (710) 
below will shew that it must also measure the rate at which inequalities of 
pressure must subside. 

Numerical estimates for the value of 77 , as given by equation (702), are 
not available, so that it is not possible to find the absolute value of this. 
“ time of relaxation.” We shall, however, be able to compare it with the 
knpwn values of coefficients of viscosity, and shall find that it is extremely 
small (cf. § 355, below). 
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.(710). 


Viscosity. 

364. jWe have already seen (§ 234) that the system of pressures at any 
point in the gas is given by the equations 

= \ 

Pj,* = pUV, etc.J 

To arrive at these formulae we have taken — '°^xy = ... = 0 in equations (459). 
This does not mean that we neglect the intermolecular forces which vary 
inversely as the fifth power of the distance, for we have already taken full 
account of these forces in supposing that two molecules are in collision as 
soon as these forces become appreciable ; in neglecting the system of pressures 
mj;x, '^xyt etc. we are merely assuming that no forces exist other than those 
which vary inversely as the fifth power of the distance. 

Let us write 

p = i {P„ + + P„) = ip (u» + + WP) . . . . : (711), 

without at present attaching any physical interpretation to p. We have 
already supposed as a first approximation that U 2 = = W’ = 9 , so that p = pq, 

and we may now replace q by pip. 

From equation (704) we have 

Pxx = P^' = ip (U2 + V2 + W2) - y (V2 + W2 - 2112) 

P 




yv 


_2/9mo , ^ 

3\0a: dy dz )j 

(712), 

7}v\dx dy) 

(713). 


and similarly, from equation (705), 


These pressures agree exactly with those giving the components of 
pressure in a viscous gas (cf. equations (634) and (635) of § 324) if we 
take p to be the hydrostatic pressure, and suppose k, the coefficient of 
viscosity, to be given by 

» - ^ (714). 


TfV 

If we give to p its usual value vRT, this becomes 

RT 


.(715), 


SO that K is found to be independent of the density, and directly proportional 
to the temperature. 


366. The physical discussion of this and other equations obtained fi'om 
Maxwell's theory is reserved for later chapters. We may notice, however, 
in passing that equation (715) enables the value of tj, and hence of the time 
of relaxation, to be deduced when k is known. 
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For instance, for air at 0° C., the value of /c is *000172, and 
2^^ = 3•69xl0"-'^ 

so that 7) = 2*15 X lO”*®, and the time of relaxation is * 

i seconds. 

7)v 6 X 10® 

It is, as we should expect, comparable with the time of describing a free 


Conduction of Heat 


356.' If we take Q to be u^ + v^ + w^, equation (673), multiplied through 
by rrty becomes 


M-r 


[-^{pu(u’ + vHw»)}-2/)(u» 


._0Mo . — 0Wo 


dUr: 


. +uv--" + uw^ 

ox dy cz 


.,.(716). 


This is the equation of transfer of Q, when Q is taken to be + w. 
It is therefore the equation of transfer of energy, and this, in the Kinetic 
Theory, is the transfer of heat. 

Writing u® + v* + w-* = 3^, the left-hand member becomes As 

uz 

regards the first term on the right-hand side, we have from equation (706) 


pU(U2 + V2 + w®) = 


Ibmq dq 
2r) dx * 


The remaining terms on the right-hand side, containing u*, uv, etc., are given 
by equations (712) and (713). On substituting these values in equation (716), 
we obtain 




_0 

dx \ 27) 




03 

0y dz > 


_ , 0Vo dwoV 2mq 

Bt) \0a? dy dz ) 7) 

In equati(Hi (676) we obtained a value for 


on the supposition that 


MaxwelFs law was true at every point. The present equation is the 
generalisation of equation (676) for the more general case in which Maxwell’s 
law is not assumed to hold. 


If there is no mass-motion (uq - = 0), the equation reduces to 



dx \ 27) dx) * 
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and since mq=‘m\i^-RT, this is the equation of conduction of heat in a gas 
at rest. By comparison with Fourier’s equation of conduction of heat, 

we obtain for the coefficient of conduction of heat the value 

= (718), 

or, introducing the coefficient of viscosity k from equation (715), 

^ = (719). 

The physical significance of this equation will be discussed later. 


Energy. 


367 . On substituting the values which have been found for k, etc., we 
find that equation (717) assumes the form 



diio dVf) divX 
,da; dy dz) 


Obviously the term on the left-hand side is the increase of heat-energy of 
an element of the gas. On the right-hand side, the first term is the increase 
of heat which ordinary physics regards as due to conduction, the second term 
is that due to adiabatic expansion or compression, and the third term is that 
which ordinary physics attributes to the action of viscosity, being in fact twice 
the “dissipation function” of the viscous motion f. 

To the Kinetic Theory, however, conduction of heat, change of tempera- 
ture resulting from adiabatic motion and “ heat generated by viscosity ” are 
all equally resolved into the transfer of energy by molecules, so that to the 
Kinetic Theory the equation just obtained expresses nothing more than the 
conservation of this energy. 


Diffusion. 


368 . In § 337, we obtained the general equation (667) 


dQ ^ 




-1-AQ (720), 


where 2 denotes summation with respect to the three coordinate axes x, y 
and z. 


* Maxwell, as the result of an arithmetical mistake, gave the numerical factor as § in place 
of The error was pointed out by Boltzmann and Poincar6, 
t C£. Lamb, Hydrodynamics y p. 518. 
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This equation may be used to determine the value of the coefficient of 
diffusion. We shall suppose there are two kinds of gas, distinguished by the 
suffixes 1, 2, and these will be supposed to be diffusing into one qnother in a 
direction parallel to the axis of x. There will be an equation of the form of 
(720) for each kind of gas. 

We may suppose that there are no externally applied forces, so that 
X = 0 in equation (720). The motion of diffusion may be supposed so slow 
that squares of the mass-velocity may be neglected, and since the motion is 

d d 

entirely parallel to the axis of Xy we may put ~ ~ 

With these simplifications equation (720) reduces to 


In this equation, we put Q = w, so that Q = «o, the mass- velocity parallel 
to 0a\ Neglecting V. we may also put 

^ , . . I 

dx^ 

~ 0 

temperature, is not supposed to vary with x. The term Q (vu) becomes 


Thus the term reduces to ^firndx' which measures the 


and this, being of the second order of small quantities, may be 
cx 

neglected. Further, in steady motion, the time-differential will vanish, and 
the equation reduces to 

<“>■- 


The value of Aw is not zero, because collisions with molecules of the 
second kind change the total momentum of the first gas. In equation (690) 
we obtained the value of Aw for the first gas in the form 


Aw = Vi 


l 


K 

wij -f 


^1 (^02 “ '^01 )j 


where Woi> ^ are the values of Wo for the first and second gas respectively. 

On substituting this value for Aw, equation (721), for the first and second 
gases, yields equations which can be put in the form 

^ ~ ^ — Ai (mm- ttoi) (722). 

OX ox V “f* 


359 . The equation of equilibrium in the gas is 

00 ? 


0 , 
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and on substituting for p its value requires 


In order that the pressure may continue to maintain equilibrium, -f 
must remain the same at all points of the gas throughout the whole time. ^ 
Thus the total flow of molecules across any plane must be zero, and this 
requires 

Woi *'•2^02 ~ 6 (724). 

The flow of molecules of the first kind per unit area per unit time, 
namely ViIIqi, is however equal to (cf. below § 435), where Dia is the 

coefficient of diffusion from the first gas into the second. Similarly of course 
we must have 

(725), 

whence equations (723) and (724) shew that !D ,2 and wiiist be the same ; 
there is only one mutual coefficient of diffusion between the two gases. 

Instead of expressing I) 2 i in the unsymmetrical form of equation (725), 
we may, with the help of equations (723) and (724), express it in the form 

01 ^ 

!^ij (vi 4* i^a) ~ *” (i^i + To) ~ ^1^2 (^^02 ^oi) (726), 


which is symmetrical. 

Comparing the equation just found with equation (722) obtained from the 
dynamics of collision, we find at once 

rr> _ 1 /mj + m, .79K. 

2hinim2Aj{Pi'\- V2)\ K 

For the diffusion of a single gas into itself, this becomes 

<X) = = (728), 

hpAi’JimK ihpAii) 

where i) is introduced from equation (713). If we further introduce k, the 
coefficient of viscosity, given by « = , the coefficient of diffusion is 

given by 

D (729), 

-d, p 

or, introducing Maxwell’s numerical values already given for A^ and A^, 

® = 1-5043- (730), 

P 

The physical discussion of these equations is reserved for Chapter XIII. 
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THE FREE PATH 

360 . In the two preceding chapters we have seen how problems of 
viscosity, conduction of heat, diffusion, etc. can be reduced to a problem 
of the dynamics of collisions. We shall in subsequent chapters see how 
these same problems can be treated by a study of the problems associated 
with the free path. For this and other reasons, the present chapter is 
devoted to problems connected with the free path in a gas, the molecules 
being assumed for this purpose to be elastic spheres. 

Length of mean Free Path. 

361 . In § 33 we gave a calculation of the mean free path in a gas. We 
shall now give a more detailed investigation applicable to the free paths of 
molecules in a mixture of gases, the molecules of the different gases being 
of different sizes, and shall at the same time examine the con’elation between 
the velocity of a molecule and its probable free path. 

We shall suppose the constants of the molecules of different types to 
be distinguished by suffixes, those of the first type having a suffix ui^i^ 
(j/j, TWi, (Ti , ...), and so on. 

We shall also require a system of symbols to denote the distances apart 
at collision of the centres of two molecules of different kinds. Let these be 
Sii, Si 2 , Sn, etc., Spg being the distance of the centres of two molecules of 
types pf q when in collision. Obviously, then, 



Maxiveirs Mean Free Path. 

362 . As in expression (48) the number of collisions per unit time 
between molecules of types 1 and 2 and of classes A and B respectively 

Vifi (w, v, w) /a {u'y w') F;SV cos Odudvdwdu'dxf dw'dco . . .(732), 

where V is the relative velocity, and da) the element of solid angle to within 
fwliich the line of centres is limited. 
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Keplacing /,, f by their values appropriate to the steady state, and 
carrying out the integration with respect to d(i>, the number of collisions per 
unit time is found to be 

(k^miTn^ 




dudvdwdu'dv'dw' (733), 


this expression being exactly analogous to expression (50), and being obtained 
in precisely the same way. 

Let the velocity-components w, Vy Wy u'y v', to' now be replaced by new 
variables u, v, w, a, y given by 

u = — , etc. ; a = u — It, etc (734), 

771^ 7712 

so that u, V, w are the components of velocity of the centre of gravity of the 
two molecules, and or, y are as usual the components of the relative 
velocity V, We may put 

+ v^ + w2 = C% ar + ^ + y^ = V% ' 


so that 

We readily find that 


« /« / ^ . 77li7)U 

TTiiC- -f wioC ^ = (?ai + tiii) C“ H K -. 

??lj -I- lUo 


0 (u, a) ^ 
d (u, u') ’ 


so that dudu = duda, and expression (733) may be replaced by 


TTVi Vo 


.(735). 


363. On integrating with respect to all possible directions in space for 
theivelocity c of the centre of gravity, we may replace dud^dvr by 47 rc^o^c, 
Avhilc similarly, integrating with respect to all possible directions tor F, we 
may replace dadfidy by 47 rF''dF. We accordingly obtain for the number 
of collisions per unit volume per unit time for which c, V lie within specified 
small ranges dcdV, 

W t^VHcdV . ..(736). 

Integi’ating from c = 0 to c = oo , the number ot collisions for which F 
lies between F and V+dV is found to be 

hm-^7n„ 



and again integrating this expression from F = 0 to F= oo , the total number 
of collisions per unit volume per unit time between molecules of types 1 and 2 
is found to be 
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364 . This formula gives the number of free paths of the Vy molecules of 
the first type in unit volume, which are terminated per unit time by molecules 
of the second type. When the difference between the two type^ of molecules 
is ignored, it reduces to twice expression (53) already found, the reason for 
the multipl 3 dng factor 2 being that already explained on p. 36. 

Expression (738) divided by Vy will represent the mean chance of collision 
per unit time for a molecule of typ^l^th a molecule of type 2. Hence 
the total mean chance of collision ]^r unit time for a molecule of type 1 
must be 



and the mean time interval between collisions is of course the reciprocal 
of this. 


The total distance described by vy molecules of the first kind per unit 
time is 


'slirhmy 


(740), 


while the total number of free paths described by these Vy molecules is equal 
to Py times expression (739). 


By division, the mean free path for molecules of the first type is found 
to be 


A 



,( 741 ). 


When there is only one kind of gas present, this reduces to formula (56) 
already found. 


An Altei'iiative Calculation of the Mean Free Path, 

365 . There is another way of estimating the length of the mean fret 
path, as has already been indicated in § 33. According to this method 
of calculation, the mean free path is not taken to be the mean of all the paths 
described in unit time, but the mean of all the paths described from a given 
instant to the next collision. 

Let us fix our attention on a molecule of the first type, moving with 
velocity c. The chance of collision per unit time with a molecule of the 
second type having a specified velocity c' is equal to the probable number of 
molecules of this second kind in a cylinder of base wSy.;^, and of height V, 
where V is the relative velocity. 

The second molecule is supposed to have a velocity c'. Let 6, ^ be angles 
determining the direction of this velocity, 0 measuring the angle between its 
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direction and that of c, and ^ being an azimuth. The number of molecules 
of the second kind per unit volume for which c', 6, 0 lie within small specified 
ranges dc\ dO^, d<^' is 

V, e ■ c"‘ sin 0d0d^dc'. 

The result of integrating with respect to <l> is obtained by replacing d(j> 
by 27r, and on multiplying this "by we obtain for the number of 

molecules of the second kind which lie within the cylinder of volume ttaSV^ 
and which are such that .c', 6 lie within a range dc\ dd, 

c'2 sin ddddc (742). 

When c, c' are given, the value of V depends on 6, being given by 
P '2 = & + c 2 — 2cc' cos dy 

whence we obtain by differentiation, keeping c, c' constant, 

cc sin OdOy 

so that expression (742) can be replaced by 

e - -dc'V^dV (743). 

c 

We can now integrate with respect to V, keeping c and c' constant. We 
have 

in which the limits for V are c 4* c' and c c'. Thus 

j VH F = |c (c^ + when c' > c, 

= |c'(c'“ + 3c2) when c < c. 

Hence, as the result of integi’ating expression (743) with respect to F, we 
find 

when c'>c, ^ v' Trk^m./ e ~ " c (c^ + 3c'‘“) dc' (7 44), 

when c < c, | vA' V irh^mi e ~ (c'‘ + 3c“) dc' (745). 

If we now integrate this quantity with respect to c from c' = 0 to c' = oo 
(using the appropriate form according as c is greater or less than c), we 
obtain for the aggregate chance per unit time of a collision between a given 
molecule of the first type moving with velocity c, and a molecule of the 
second type, 

c'(c‘+ + 

( 746 ). 
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366 . The former of the two integrals inside the square bracket can be 
evaluated directly, and is found to be equal to 

g-Kc- , 

The second integral cannot be evaluated in finite terms. If, however, we 
replace hmx'' by 3 /®, the integral becomes 

C 0 

which, after continued integration by parts with regard to y-, reduces to 


' y'^ {if •¥ ^hm^C") e dy, 


1 




Cc V hi)u 

V hm. {^hm^c- + f ) + f {ihiu 4- 1 ) I 6"^^ dy 

0 


The sum of the two integrals in expression (746) is accordingly 

csJhm., 


4c L 


^Ihm. 


„-hvuc^ 


+ {Ihm^c^ -f 1) 


' A 


dy 


.(747). 


If we introduce a function* ylr(a;) defined by 


ylr(a;) = + (2ic- + 1) [ e dy (748), 

Jo 

expression (747) may be expressed in the form 
4c V 

and hence if we denote expression (746) by 0i2, its value is found to be 

— 

With this definition of Bjg we see that when a molecule of the first kind 
is moving with a velocity c, the chance that it collides with a molecule of the 
second kind in time dt is ^i^dt. 


367 . If we change the suffix 2 into 1 wherever it occurs, we obtain an 
expression 0^ for the chance per unit time that a molecule of the first kind 
moving with velocity c shall collide with another molecule of the same kind. 

By addition, the total chance per unit time that a molecule of the first 
kind moving with velocity c shall collide with a molecule of any kind is 

= + + + ; (750). 

* The value of j dy cannot be expreseed in simpler terms, so that \j/ (a;) as defined by 

f<lttation (748) is already in its simplest form. Tables for the evaluation of ^ {x) are given in 
appendix B. .. 
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In unit time the molecule we are considering describes a distance c, hence 
the chance of collision per unit length of path is 

’ ( 751 ), 

and the mean free path Xc, for molecules of the first kind moving with 
velocity c, is accordingly 




Tail's Free Path. 


368 . When there is only one kind of gas, this assumes the form 

hinc^ 


(753), 


0 V i7va~ 'i/r (c V hm) 

and from this formula we can without difficulty calculate Tait's expression for 
the mean free path defined as explained in § 33. For, in a single gas, there 
is at any instant a fraction 


/h^in 

V “ t? 


•47re 


- hmc^ 




of the whole number of molecules moving with velocity c, and therefore, on 
the average, starting to describe distances c/0 each before collision. Hence 
Tait s moan free path (X^) is given by 


Xy = 


jWm 
j 0 0 V TT^ 


47re-''"“’c-rfc = 


1 r*4j’-‘c ^ dx 


irvcr- 0 


f{x) 


.(754). 


This integral can only be evaluated by quadrature. The evaluation has 
been performed by Tait* and Boltzmann f, who agree in assigning to it the 
value 0’677, leading to the value for Xy which has already been gi\en in § 33, 


Maxwell's Free Path. 


369 . We can also deduce Maxwell’s free path from the formulae obtained 
in § 367. 

Out of all the molecules of the first kind, a fraction 



will be moving with a velocity between c and c 4- dc, and the chance of 
collision per unit time for each of these molecules is S0]#. Hence the 


* Edin. Tram, xxxiii. p. 74 (1886). 

t Wiener Sitzuiigsherichte, xcyi. p. 905 (1887) ; GastheonCj i. p. 73. 
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average chance of collision per unit time, for all molecules of the first 
kind, is 

47r ( * e c» (20.,)*, . 

\ ’T y jo 

or, from equation (749), 

2 V/^)(fc (755). 

Putting c V hiiig = Xy this becomes 

2 [* e' (756). 

, {hm^yf jo 

Upon substitution for ^fr(ar) from equation (748), this integral becomes 
the sum of two integrals 


e 


"■(■* 5 ) 




r\%{% 

jo jo 


\x^ + 1) e 


o .. 

- I/* - — i x- 


dxdy (757). 


The first integral has for its value 

t ( 


1 + 2!)' 


.(758), 


while on writing y = Kx, the second integral 


1 

x‘{2x‘ + l)e '' 


dxdK 


i» \ mj w,* \ m,J m, V i>y 


L 

__ y/ir j3m, 
” 4 \m{ 


-i 


Adding this to expression (758) and simplifying, we obtain as the value of 
expression (757) 




nil 


2 m, 

This is the value of the integral which occurs in expression (756). The 
whole expression is therefore equal to 





This is the mean chance of collision per unit time for a single molecule 
of the first kind, and every collision terminates a free path of this molecule. 
The total number of free paths described by all molecules of the first kind 
per unit time per unit volume is therefore 

(760), 

which is equal to Vi times expression (739), as of course it ought to be. 
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The distance described per unit time by the j/j molecules of the first kind 
in a unit volume is, as before, given by expression (737), so that the mean 
free path, Xj, of all molecules of the first kind is 


^ _ 2i/i 

Xii V Trhm^ 

agreeing with formula (741). 



(761), 


Problems connected with the Free Path. 

Dependence of Free Path on Velocity. 

370. The way in which X^ depends on the value of c is of some interest. 
The formula expressing Xg as a function of c is, however, too complex to 
convey much definite meaning to the mind, and we are therefore compelled 
to fall back on numerical values. The following table, which is taken from 
Meyers Kinetic Theory of Gases (p.429), gives the ratio of X^ (equation (753)) 
to Maxwell’s mean free path X (equation (56)) for different values of c, from 
c = 0 to c = 00 . 


cjc 

hrnc^ 


X/X, 

0 


0 

X 

0*25 


0%3445 

2-9112 

0-5 


0-6411 

1-5604 

Of)27 


0-7647 

1-3111 

0-886 

i 

0-9611 

1-0407 

1-0 


1-0257 

-9749 

1 1-25.3 

2 

1-1.340 

-8819 

! 1-535 

.3 

1-2127 

•8247 

1 1-772 

1 ^ 

1-2572 

•7954 

2 


1-2878 

•7765 

3 


i 1-3551 

•7.380 

4 


1 1-3803 1 

•7244 

5 


1 1-3923 1 

1 -7182 

6 


! 1.3989 

I -7149 

X 

I 

1 1-4142 

•7071 


Probability of a Free Path of given length, 

371. It is of interest to find the probability that a molecule shall 
describe a free path of given length. 

Let f{l) denote the probability that a molecule moving with a velocity c 
shall describe a free path at least equal to 1. After the molecule has 
described a distance /, the chance of collision within a further distance dl is, 
by formula (751), equal to dZ/X^. Hence the chance that a molecule shall 
describe a distance /, and then a further distance dly without collision is 

f{l){\-dllK). 


J. Q. 


18 
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This must however be the same thing as f{l + dl) or 

t 

Equating these expressions we have 

dl \c ’ 

of which the solution is 

= (762), 

the arbitrary constant of the integi'ation being determined by the condition 
that /(O) = 1. 

By differentiation the probability of, a molecule moving with a velocity c 
describing a free path of length between I and I -I- dl is 

(763). 

372 . It is clear from the form of these expressions that free paths 
which are many times greater than the mean free path will be extremely 
rare. For instance, the probability that a molecule moving with velocity c 
shall describe a path greater than n times \c is f{n\c) or, by equation (762), 

Thus only one in 148 describes a path as great as only one in 
22,027 a path as great as 10\c, only one in 2’7 x 10^’ a path as great as lOOV, 
and so on. 

The foregoing i*esult applies of course only to molecules moving with a 
given velocity c. At any given instant the fraction of the whole number of 
molecules which have described a distance greater than I since their last 
collision will be 

(764). 

This function is not easy to calculate in any way. As the result of a 
rough calculation by quadrature, I have found that through the range of 
values for I in which its value is appreciable, it does not ever differ by more 
than about 1 per cent, from e ~ which is the value for molecules moving 
with velocity l/VW 

Law of Distribution of Velocities in Collision. 

373 . In many physical problems, it is important to consider the distri- 
bution of relative velocities, ratios of velocities, etc. in the different collisions 
which occur. We attempt to obtain expressions for various laws of distribu- 
iSoh of this type. 
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In formulae (744) and (745) we obtained expressions for the chance per 
,imit time that a molecule of type 1 moving with velocity c should collide 
with a molecule of type 2 moving with a velocity between c and c' + dd. 

The number of molecules of type 1 per unit volume moving with a velocity 
between c and c + dc is 



Multiplying expressions (744) and (745) by this number we obtain as the 
total number of collisions per unit time per unit volume between molecules 
liaving specified velocities wdthin ranges dc, dc\ 

when c'>c, 

^ I'l v.2Si2^h^'>ni^rti2H " ^ *) 4. 3^'^) dcdc ( 765 ), 

when c' < c, 

Jj4 1 /, We ' '' cc'^ (3cH c''^) dcdc (766). 


374. We proceed next to find the number of collisions in which the 
velocities c, c' stand in a given ratio to one another. Let c = kc\ and let the 
variables in expressions (765) and (766) be changed from c, c' to k, c\ 
Clearly the differential dcdc' becomes c'dKdCy and the two expressions become 


when « > 1, 

V, mhih - K (3«= + 1) dKC^dc’ (767), 


when « < 1, 


Y V, e - (*= + 3) dKd'^dc' (768), 

On integrating these expressions with respect to c' from = 0 to = oo , 
we obtain the number of collisions for which k, the ratio of the velocities, 
lies within a given range dx. The numbers are readily found to be 


when /c > 1, 


bvi v.,Si2 


7rm^vw\ 

h 




/c(8/c“4-l) 

{niiK* 4 - 


.(769), 


when /c < 1, 


5l^i 


A h 




(770). 


The total number of collisions per unit time per unit volume may of course 
be derived by integrating this quantity from /c = 0 to /: = oc . It is found 
to be 




\ h ) lio (m,/c‘^+ 


- I . 



.(771), 


which agrees, as it ought, with formula (738). 


18—2 
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376. The law of distribution of k in different collisions can be obtained 
by dividing expressions (769) and (770) by the total number of collisions (771). 
This law of distribution is found to be 


when K>\, 


5 niym^ ^( 3 ac ®+ 1 ) 

- (wii + wia)^ (mj/t* + ruj)^ 


.(772), 


when /c < 1, 


5 (k^ + 3) 

2(mj -h ma)^ + nh)^ 


,(773). 


The law of distribution of values of k when the molecules are similar is 
obtained on taking r/i^ = We must notice however that if we simply put 
ruj = wia in expressions (772) and (773) each collision is counted twice, once 
as having a ratio of velocities k and once as having a ratio of velocities 1/^. 
It seems simplest to define the value of k for a ct)llision in this case as the 
ratio of the greater to the smaller velocity, so that k is always gi’eater than 
unity, and we then obtain the law of distribution by putting vii = iii> in 
expression (772) and multiplying by two so that each collision shall only 
count once. The law of distribution is found to be 


OK (3/c2-f 1) , 

/ idK 

V2(l 


(774), 


of which the value when integrated from /c = 1 to /c = oo is unity, as it ought 
to be. 


Persistence of Velocity ap'ter Collision. 

376. The next problem will be to examine the average effect of a 
collision as regards reversal or deflection of path. We shall find that in 
general a collision does not necessarily reverse the velocity in the original 
direction of motion, or even reduce it to rest : there is a marked tendency 
for the original velocity to persist to some extent after collision. It is 
obviously of the utmost importance to form an estimate of the extent to 
which this persistence of velocity occurs. 


Persistence of Velocity when the molecules are similar elastic spheres. 

377. Let us begin by considering two equal molecules colliding with 
velocities c, c. In fig. 19 let OP and OQ represent these velocities, and let 
R be the middle point of PQ. Then we can resolve the motion of the 
two molecules into (i) a motion of the centre of mass of the two, the velocity 
of this motion being represented by OR, and (ii) two equal and opposite 
velocities relative to the centre of mass, these being represented by RP 
and RQ. 
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Imagine a plane RTS drawn through R parallel to the common tangent 
to the spheres at the moment of impact, and let P\ Q' be the images of P, Q 



in this plane. Then clearly RP^ and RQ' represent the velocities relatively 
to the centre of gravity after impact, so that OP' and OQ' represent the 
actual velocities in space. 

378. In fig. 20 let the directions of motion relatively to the centre of 
gravity before impact be AB, BE, and let those after impact be BG, EF. 
Then the line of centres bisects each of the angles ABC, DEF. Let us call 
each of these angles <^, measured so as to be acute in the figure. Imagine the 
point E surrounded by a circle of radius c (the diameter of a molecule) of 



which the plane is perpendicular to the direction AB. Then in order that a 
collision may take place, the line AB produced must cut the plane of this 
circle at some point P inside the circle. Also, all positions of P inside this 
circle are equally probable, so that the probability that the distance EP shall 
lie between v and r + cif is 2rdr/<P, Since r = (7sin this may be written 
sin cos i </) dcf). This, then, is the probability that <}> shall lie between 0 and 
+ and therefore that the angle which EF makes with BE shall 
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be between ^ and 0 + d</>. The expression found is, however, equal to 
^ sin and therefore to that part of the area of a unit sphere for which 
the radius makes an angle between and + with a pven line. It 
follows that all directions for EF are equally probable*. Hence in fig. 19 all 
directions of i2Q', RF are equally probable, so that the “ expectation ” of the 
component of velocity of either molecule after impact in any direction is equal 
to the component of OR in that direction. 

379. Let us now average over all possible directions for the velocity of 
the second molecule, keeping the magnitude of this velocity constant. In 
fig. 21 let OP, OQ as before represent the velocities of the two colliding 
molecules, and let R be the middle point of PQ, so that OR represents the 
velocity of the centre of gravity of the two molecules. We have to average 
the components of the velocity OR over all positions of Q which lie on a 
sphere having 0 for centre. It is at once obvious that the* average component 

P 



of OR in any direction perpendicular to OP is zero. We have, therefore', 
only to find the component in the direction OP, say ON, We must not 
^^fuppose all . directions for OQ to be equally likely, for (cf. Chapter II) the 
probability of collision with any two velocities is proportional to the relative 
velocity. Thus the probability of tfie angle POQ lying between 6 and d-^-dd 
is not simply proportional to sin 6 d6, but is proportional to PQ sin 6 dO, for 
PQ represents the relative velocity. The average value of the component 
ON is therefore 

_ rON.PQainOdd 

(775). 

I PQsmddO 

" Jo 

* This theorem was first given by Maxwell in 1869, Collected Workt, i. p. 878. 
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Let us now write OP = Cy 0Q = c , PQ = V, 

so that -f c * — 2cc' cos 6 (77G). * 

* 1 

Then ON^i(OP ■{‘OM)=^^(c+ c' cos 0) = (Sc^ + c'^ - . . .(777). 

By differentiation of relation (776), we have Fc^F = cc'sin so that 
equation (775) becomes 

/(8.^ + c'^~F0F^c/F_3c^+c'^ fV^dV 

4c/F‘W “ 4c 4c/FW ^ 

the limits of integration being from F=a^6 to F=a + 5. 

Performing the integration we find that 

whenoc', = 

when e<c', ON = (780). 

We notice thjit these expressions are necessarily positive for all values 
of c and c\ so that whatever the velocities of the two colliding molecules 
may be, the “ expectation ” of the velocity of the first molecule after collision 
is definitely in the same direction as the velocity before collision. Naturally 
the same also is true of the second molecule. 

If wo denote ON, the “ expectation ” of velocity after collision of the first 
molecule in the direction of OP, by a, then the ratio ^ may be regarded as a 

measure of the persistence of the velocity of the first molecule. 

Formulae (779) and (780) give the values of a, and hence of the persistence 

It is at once seen that the values of depend only on the ratio - , and not 
c c c 

c 

on the values of o and c' separately. If, as before (§ 374), we denote by k, 
the values of the persistence are 



.hen«I, ..m). 

380 . These expressions are too intricate to convey much meaning as they 

„ , . a 

stand. The following table gives numerical values of the persistence - 
corresponding to different values of k, the ratio of velocities: 

-®= 00 4 2 U 1 I i i 0 

C 

“-•500 '492 -473 '441 -400 'SGS '354 '339 'SSS 

c 

0 1 i f 1 14 2 4 

C 


00 
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It now appears that the persistence is a fraction which varies from 33 J to 
St) per cent, accoitling to the ratio of the original velocities. From the values 
given, it is clear that we are likely to obtain fairly accurate r^^ults if we 
assume, for purposes of rough approximation, that the persistence is always 
equal to 40 per cent, of the original velocity. 


381. By averaging over all possible values of the ratio k. we can obtain 
an exact value for the mean persistence averaged over all collisions. 

Each collision involves two molecules of which the r61es are entirely inter- 
changeable. Let us agree to speak of the molecule of which the initial 

c 

velocity is the greater as the first molecule, so that or k is always greater 
than unity. 

The pei*sistences of the velocities of the two molecules involved in any 
one collision are respectively 

15/c^+l , 3 + 5/c- 

the first of these expressions being given directly by formula (794), while the 
second is immediately obtained by writing ^ for k in expression (782). 


The mean persistence of the two molecules concerned in this collision, 
being the mean of the two expressions just found, is 


25 k * -f 6 /c2 + 1 

T) 


,(783). 


A few numerical values of this quantity are found to be : 

/<= 1 H H 2 3 4 00 

mean persistence = -400 *401 *404 *413 *415 *416 417 

The law of distribution of values of k in the different collisions which 
occur has been found in formula (774) to be 


5«(3/c* + 1) 7 

- - -- 7 rt/c 

V2 (1 + /c'p 


(784). 


Multiplying together expressions (783) and (784) and integrating from 
/c = 1 to /r = 00 , we obtain for the mean persistence of all velocities after 
collision 


1 4V2/c(l -f 


dK = - + - ~ log. (1' + V2) = -406. 
4 4V2 


i, 

Thus the average value of the persistence is very nearly equal to §, the 
value when the molecules collide with exactly equal velocities. 
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Persistence when molecules have different masses, 

382 . The calculations just given apply only when the molecules are all 
similar. Let us now examine what value is to be expected for the persistence 
when the molecules have different masses and sizes, but are still supposed to 
be elastic spheres. 

Let us consider a collision between two molecules of masses m^ and of 
diameters < 7 i, Let their velocities be a, h respectively as before, and let 
their relative velocity be V. 

It is clear upon examination of §§ 379, 880, that all the analysis of these 
sections will be directly applicable to the present case, the only alteration 
being that 8^2 (cf. § 361) must replace a as the distance BE between the 
centres. Thus Maxwell’s result is still true; all directions are equally likely 
for the velocities after impact relative to the centre of gravity, and the ex- 
pectation of any component of velocity after collision is exactly that of the 
common centre of gi-avity. 

We may accordingly proceed to average exactly as in § 379. But if OR 
in fig. 21 represents the velocity of the centre of gravity, R will no longer be 
the middle point of PQ ; it will divide PQ in such a way that lUiRP = m 2 RQ. 
Thus in place of relations (777) we have 

0 Y _ OP -t- 1)1^0 M _ miC -f nhiC cos 6 

m^ + m. Dll -f- W2 


: c+ (c-hccos^) (78o). 

nil + 


It is clear that the first term ^ c, being constant, is not affected by 

averaging, while the average value of the second term ^ (c -f c cos 6) is 


So long as c and c' are kept constant we can average this exactly as before. 

nil — 

Dh -f m.2 

mi -H vu ' 

equal to - times the average of the term ^(c-f c cos^) already found 

7ni -f- m^ 

in § 379. 

Hence, if we denote the persistence ^ when the two masses are equal by 

, we shall have, in the general ctise in which the masses are unequal, 
a ^ Ml - mo ^ _ 2?^ M 

c mi’^m.2 ?/ii + m2\cA 

This gives the persistence of the velocity c of the molecule of the mass 
Dll, the values of f-'l being given by the table on p. 279. 
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'OL\ . 

383. If we assume as a rough approximation that the value of is 

equal to *400 regardless of the ratio of velocities /c, then equation (7|39) reduces 
to the approximate formula 

a ^ — \m 2 (787) 

c 

This formula, however, must not be applied when the ratio ~ is either 
very large or very small. 

When ^ is very small, c will be large compared with c in practically all 

collisions, so that the appropriate value to assume for is that con’esponding 

to /tf = 00 , namely and from equation (786) we obtain the approxi- 

mate formula 

*' smalA (788). 


■ - ••• ( 


fin, 


\nh 


We notice that in the limit when m, vanishes in comparison with Wg, the 
persistence vanishes. Indeed this can easily be seen directly : at a collision 
the light molecule simply bounces off the heavy molecule ; all directions can 
be seen to be equally likely by the method of § 380, and therefore the per- 
sistence is nil. 

At the opposite extreme, when is very large, the appropriate values 

wig 

to assume are /c = 0 and The approximate formula derived from 

equation (786) is now 


O _ Wi — |?7la 

c nil -f WI 2 


- £ 


.(789). 


In the limit when m.^ vanishes, the persistence becomes equal to unity. 
This also can be seen directly : the heavy molecule merely knocks the light 
molecule out of its way, and passes on with its velocity unaltered. 


384. In place of these approximate formulae, it is quite feasible to obtain 
a formula accurate for all values of wii/wig by averaging the exact equation 

(786). 

When K>lf the value of j is (by formula (781)) 

, 15k^+1 

1)’ 

while the law of distribution of the is (by formula (772)), 

V 5 ^(3/c^ -f 1 ) 

2 (??i* -f (wi,/c* -h wig)^ 
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When AC < 1, the corresponding quantities are (from formulae (782) and 
(773)) 


3/c’ + 5 ,5 

and 

5 («= + 3) 




2 (wii 4- -v 


Hence the average value of is given by 


2 (»ii + mj Uo 5 (m,K"- + •' i IOac (mi/c‘ 


+ m,f 


wii 


The value of this expression is seen to depend on only. Putting 
= /x, its value is found to be 


I -) = - log (Vl + + /C) + tV!+ V _ ,790) 

w. VV(l+;c^) va+/^? ^ ^ 

and on substituting this into equation (78G) we obtain a formula giving the 
average persistence of velocity for any ratio of masses. 


386. It is« readily verified that when /a= 1 the value of this persistence 
is ‘406, as already found in § 295. 

When ^ is very small, formula (790) reduces to 


7 - K + 


3 H ~ 35 in jM\ etc., 

and similarly when ^ is large, the expansion is 

/a\ 1 1 loijeM . 1 

(c)r2 -v+-v 

From formulae (790) and (786), the following values can be calculated : 


'''i= 0 

nil 

tV 

i 


1 

2 

5 

10 

X 


■335 

•339 

•300 

•406 

•432 

•401 

•498 

o 

o 

“ = 1000 

•879 

•779 

•573 

•406 

•243 

•152 

•086 

•000. 


These figures shew that the persistence is always positive but may have 
any value whatever, according to the ratio of the masses of the molecules. 


386. For laws of force between molecules different from that between 
elastic spheres, the persistence of velocity will obviously be different from 
what it is for elastic spheres. Clearly, however everything will depend on 
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our definition of a collision. If we suppose that a very slight interaction is 
sufficient to constitute a collision, then the mean free path will be very short, 
while the persistence will be nearly equal to unity. If, on the cither hand, 
we require large forces to come into play before calling a meeting of two 
molecules a collision, then the free path will be long, but the persistence will 
be small, or possibly even negative. In fact, the variations in the persistence 
of velocities just balance the arbitrariness of the standard we set up in defining 
a collision. This being so, it will be understood that the conception of per- 
sistence of vel(x;ities is hardly suited for use in cases where a collision is not 
a clearly defined event. 



CHAPTER XI 


VIkSCOSITY 

387 . In Chapters VIII and IX we developed a purely ‘mathematical 
theory, which was found to lead to an explanation of the phenomena of 
viscosity, conduction of heat and diffusion of gases. The theory was mathe- 
matically perfect in form, but did not go far towards revealing the physical 
mechanism underlying the phenomena. 

There is another method of treating these problems, in which we follow 
as closely as possible the physical processes which result in the phenomena, 
and we now proceed to examine this method. It does not lead to results 
possessing the same mathematical exactness as the former method: its 
importance lies rather in its disclosure of the physical mechanism at work. 
Briefly, the three phenomena under consideration are regarded as transport 
phenomena — viscosity is a transport of momentum, conduction of heat is a 
transport of energy, and diffusion is a transport of mass. The mechanism of 
transport is provided by the free path ; a molecule describing a free path of 
length \ is in effect transporting certain amounts of momentum, energy and 
mass through a distance X. If the gas were in a steady state each such 
transport would be exactly balanced by an equal and opposite transport in 
the reverse direction, and the net transport would always be nil. But if the 
gas is not in a steady state there will always be an unbalanced residue, and 
this will result in the phenomena we wish to study. 


General Equations of Viscositf/. 

388 . We shall begin by discussing the motion in a gas in which the 
mass-velocity varies from point to point. At the particular point considered, 
let us choose our axes so that the mass-velocity is parallel to the axis of a:, 
while the surfaces of equal velocity are parallel to the plane of xy, so that 
in the neighbourhood of the point in question the mass-velocity is a function 
of z only. 

Let us write p for muy the momentum of any single molecule in the 
direction of the a:-axis. The mean value of p at any point will be denoted 
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by /Z, where of course ji varies from point to point in the gas. At the 
particular point considered we have chosen the direction of our axes so that 
the gas is arranged, as regards the distribution of jit, in a series of layers 
parallel to the plane of so that /Z is a function of z only. We proceed to 
attempt to calculate the amount of which is transported by the molecular 
motion across any one of the planes z = constant. 

The physical principle underlying the calculation can easily be explained. 
To fix our ideas, let us suppose that the average value of fi increases as 
z increases, that the planes z = constant are horizontal and that z increases 
as we move up^vards as in fig. 22. The molecules will cross the planes 
= constant in both directions. Those which cross any plane, say z = Zo, in 
the downward direction will, however, be coming from regions in which the 
average value of /a per molecule is greater than it is over the plane z = Zo, 
and^vill therefore, on the average, possess a value of /a in excess of that 
appropriate to the plane z = Zo. In the same way, those molecules which 
cross this plane in the upward direction will, on the average, possess a value 
of /A smaller than that appropriate to the plane z = (^Since, however, there 
is no mass motion. ,paraUel ^the axis of z, the number of molecules which 
cross the plane z = 2 o in one direction is exactly equal to the number which 
cross it in the opposite direction. There is, therefore, more momentum carried 
through the plane in the downward direction than in the upward 

direction. In other words, there is a downward transport of momentum. 


389 . As regards any single molecule which meets the plane z = Z(^ at any 
point P, the amount of /a carried across the plane ^ = will of course depend, 
in actual fact, upon the whole past history of the molecule before reaching 
the point P. We are going to conduct our preliminary calculations upon 
the supposition that the history of the molecule previous to the last collision 
before meeting P, say at Q, is immaterial. This would be justifiable if, on 
the average, all past histories previous to the point Q were equally probable. 
This, unfortunately, is not so when the molecules are elastic spheres. From 
the persistence of velocities investigated in the last chapter, it follows that a 
molecule which is known to have arrived at P from Q has probably started 
originally from some point further away from P than the point Q. Since, 
however, the amount of the persistence depends in general on the particular 
molecular structure assumed, it will be simplest to neglect it altogether at 
first, and subsequently correct our results for it as far as possible. 

390 . Consider a molecule meeting the plane z = Zo in P, having previously 
come from a collision at Q. Let the velocity components of the molecule bo 
u, V, w, and let the velocity be regarded as consisting of two parts : 

,(i) a velocity ofi components Wo, 0, 0, equal to the mass-velocity of the 
gas at P ; 
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(ii) a velocity c, of components u — v, w, the molecular-velocity of the 
mole(?iile relatively to the gas at P. 

In fig. 22, let QP be the actual path described in the gas before the 
molecule arrives at P, Let RP represent the distance travelled by the gas, 


J 


1 


Aj 



P R 



\Vr 


Q 

Fio. 22. 


in the same interval of time, owing to its mass-velocity Wo, 0, 0. Then QR 
will represent the path described by the molecule relative to the mass-motion 
of the surrounding gas. Let the length QR be denoted by V, and let this 
make an angle 6 with the axis of z. 

We are working upon the hypothesis that the expectation of ^ for the 
molecule in question is that appropriate to the point Q. We shall therefore 
take it to be the mean value of fi at the point Q, of which the coordinate is 

z^-\r cosO,.. ( 791 ), 

Since /I, the mean value of ft, is a function of z only, we can denote the 
value of ji over the plane ^ f by ft (f), and the value of /i at Q will be 

ft {z^^ — cos 0). 

Since \r is small compared with the scale of variation in fi, this expression 
may be written as 

(792). 

This is the expectation* of ft for any molecule which crosses the plane 
^ = Zo, having a relative molecular- velocity c inclined at an angle 6 to the 
axis of z. 

Since all directions of this molecular velocity may be regarded as equally 
probable, the probability of 6 lying between 6 and O+dd is proportional to 
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The number of molecules per unit volume which , have relative molecular- 
velocities for which c and $ , lie within specified small ranges dc, dO* may 
therefore be taken to be 

ivf(c)sin6d6dc, • 


where of course 



1 . 


The number of molecules having a velocity satisfying these conditions, 
which cross a unit area of the plane z-Zq in time dt, is equal to the number 
which at any instant occupy a cylinder of base unity in the plane z = Zq and 
of height c cos Odt, and is therefore # 

^ ivcf {c) cos 6 sin Odd dcdt (793). 

Each molecule, on the average, carries with it the amount of momentum 
given by expression (792). The total momentum transferred across unit 
area of the plane by the molecules now under discussion is therefore 


\vcf{c) 


fL (^o) — COS 6 



cos 6 sin BdOdcdt, 


where denotes the mean value of X^, and is therefore the mean value of the 
path QR relative to the moving gas of all molecules which move with a 
velocity c relative to the gas. Clearly is the same as the Xc of § 367, and 
will therefore be replaced by X^. 


On integrating the expression just found with respect to 6, we shall 
obtain the total transfer of momentum by all molecules with velocities 
betweenr c and c + dc, whatever their direction. The limits for B are 0 to tt, 
values of B from 0 to ^tt covering molecules which cross the plane from 
below, and values of B from J tt to tt those which cross the plane from above. 
The result of this integration is 

\vcf(c)X^(^^dcdt, 


a negative sign indicating that the transfer is from above to below. On 
further integrating from c = 0 to c = oo , we obtain for the total transport of 
momentum across unit area of the plane in time dt, 

' = (794), 

where c\e denotes the mean value of cX^ averaged over all the molecules of 
the gas. 

In the foregoing argument it might perhaps *be thought that X,. ought to 
be replaced by ^X^ instead of by X^. For if QO (fig. 22) is the whole free 
path described before collision occurs, there is no reason why PO should be 
less than PQ, so that the probable value of FQ might be thought to be j X. 

; The fallacy in this reasoning becomes obvious on considering that in 
selecting free paths at random by choosing points on these free paths, the 
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longer free paths have a greater chance of being chosen than the shorter 
ones, the chance of any path being chosen being in fact exactly proportional 
to the length of the path. The average path chosen in this way, accordingly, 
will be much longer than that calculated in § 33. To see that Xc is the right 
value to assign to we notice that after a molecule has left P, its chances 
of collision are exactly the same whether it has just undergone collision at P 
or has come undisturbed from Q. Hence PO = and therefore, by a similar 
argument, PQ — Xc* 

A simple example taken from Boltzmann s Vorlesungen* will perhaps 
elucidate the point further. In a series of throws with a six-faced die the 
average interval between two throws of unity is of course five throws. But 
starting from any instant the average number of throws since a unit throw 
last occurred will be five, and similarly, working back from any instant, the 
average number of throws since a unit throw occurred is also five. 

391 . We can conveniently suppose that 

cXc = c/ (795), 

where I is a new (quantity, which is of course the mean free path of a 
molecule, this mean being taken in a certain way. The way in which the 
mean has to be taken is not the same as any of the ways in which it was 
taken in the last chapter, so tliat we do not obtain an accurate result, in the 
ciise of elastic spheres, by replacing I by any of the known values of the mean 
fr^e path. At the same time the mean values calculated in different ways 
will not greatly differ from one another, and as our present calculation is at 
best one of approximation, we shall be content for the moment to suppose I 
to be identical with the mean free path, however calculated. The extent of 
the error involved in this procedure will be examined later. 

392 . We have shewn that the aggregate transfer of momentum per unit 
of time across a unit area of a plane parallel to the plane of xy is 

(796). 

Across the plane z-h dz the similar transfer is 



hence the gain of momentum to the layer between the planes z and z + dz is 

(W). 

Also if we have a viscous fluid of coefficient of viscosity k moving with 
I'he mass-velocity of the gas, of which the components are Uq, 0, 0, the force 

♦ I. p. 72. 


J. G. 


19 
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per unit area of the z plane in the direction of the axis of x, acting upon the 
layer of fluid enclosed by the planes z and z + dz, is . 


3«o 

*0^ 


'....(798). 


Similarly that on the plane z + dz, acting in the other direction, is 

'(*+''•??) 


The rate of increase of momentum per unit area of the layer between these 
two planes must be the resultant of the two forces (798) and (799), and must 
therefore be 


Mo 7 


or, if we replace Wp by its value film, 

K d-ji 
m dz^ 


dz. 


This will be identical with expression (797) if 

K — ^vclm (800). 

We therefore see that our gas will behave exactly like a viscous fluid, of 
which the coefficient of viscosity is given by equation (800). If we replace 
mv by p, this takes the simple form 

K^ipcl (801).* ^ 


393. From the results of our analysis we can now obtain an insight into 
the molecular mechanics of viscosity in the case of a gas. Let us imagine 
two molecules* with velocities u, v, w and - u, v, w, penetrating from a layer 
at which the mass- velocity is 0, 0, 0 to one at which it is Uq, 0, 0. By the 
time the molecules have reached this second layer we must supiX)se that 
their velocities are divided into two parts, namely, 

u-Uo, V, w and Uq, 0, 0 

for the first, and 

-w — Wo, V, w and Wo, 0, 0 

for the second. The first part in ejich case will represent molecular-motion, 
and the second part will represent mass-motion. Now in equation (32), we 
saw that the total energy of the gas could be regarded as the sum of .the 
energies of the molecular and mass-motions. The sum of the energies of the 
molecular-motions of the two molecules now under discussion is, however, 

\m[{u- VffY + 1?* -f m;*] + [(- u - UqY + v* + 

which can be written 


w (w* -Hi;* -f- w;*) -f* mvo*. 
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The first term is equal to the energy of the molecular-motion of the two 
molecules, at the start; the second term represents an increase which must 
be regarded, as gained at the expense of the mass-motion of the gas. Thus 
the phenomenon of viscosity in gases consists essentially in the degradation of 
the energy of mass-motion into energy of molecular-motion ; and is therefore 
accompanied by a rise of temperature in the gas. 


Corrections when Molecules are assumed to he Elastic Spheres. 


394 . From want of definite knowledge of the molecular structure two 
errors have been introduced into our calculations. In the first place we 
have neglected the persistence of velocities after collision, and in the second 
place we have ignored the difference between two different ways of estimating 
the mean free path. If the molecules are assumed to be elastic spheres, 
it is possible to estimate the amount of error introduced by both these 
simplifications. 

We may begin by an exact calculation of c\c» to replace the assumption 
of equation (795). The quantity required is 

i - 00 

f{c)\cOdc (802), 

. 0 

where \ is the sapie as the X,. of § 368. Substituting the value given for Xc 
by equation (753), and putting 

/(c) = ^/^‘47r(? 


we find 


cX, 


=f 


^^{hnifd^e 


- hmc"^ 


dc = 


■.zJ 


af' e~‘ dr 


' 0 TTvcr'^ (c \^hm) tt V Inn ' o 

and if I is defined by equation (795), we have 

I 


fir) 


c\c - d- 

so that in formula (801) wc must take 


y/2ki] 


'afe '^'dx 
f(r) 


/ = cX<. V 2hm - , , 

n2ttvo- J 0 

The integral has to be evaluated by (piadrature. Tables lor its evaluation 
are given by Tait*. The integral hovS also been evaluated by Boltzmann f, 
whose result agrees to three significant figures with that obtained by Tait. 

Using this value for the integral, it is found that 


/ = ro5i 


Vf 


,.(803). 


TrV(T“ 


* Collected Works, ii. pp. 152 and 17S. 
t Wiener Sitzumjsber. lxxxiv. p. 45 (1881). 
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The value of I, calculated accurately for our present purpose, accordingly 
differs by about 5 per cent, from Maxwells mean free’ path calculated 
in § 33. , 


396* We turn now to the error which has been introduced by ignoring 
the persistence of velocities. We have found that this persistence is measured, 
in a gas of which the molecules are elastic spheres, by a numerical faebn- 
which is always intermediate between \ and J, and of which the mean value, 
averaged over all collisions, is *406. 

If, on the average, each particle hiis described a path of which the 
projection on the axis of z is with a velocity of which the component 
parallel to the direction of the axis of ^ is w, then, on tracing back the 
motion, we know that as regards the previous path of each molecule the 
expectation of average velocity parallel to the axis of z is 6w, where 6 
measures the persistence, and therefore, on the average, the expectation of 
the projection of this path on the axis of z may be taken to be 0^. Similarly, 
the expectation of the projection of each of the paths previous to these may 
be taken to be 0^^, and so on. . . 

It follows that if we trace the motion a sufficient distance back, each 
molecule must be supposed to have come, not from a distance f measured 
along the axis of z, but from a distance 

+ = 


We must not, however, assume that each molecule on arriving at the 
plane z — Zq has, on the average, a value of fi appropriate to the plane 

f 1 ir f 


I-^‘ 


For the molecule has not travelled a distance ^ undis- 

1 — p 


turbed, and at each collision a certain amount of its excess of momentum 
will have been shared with the colliding molecule. Of the various simple 
assumptions possible, the most obvious one to make is that at each collision, 
the excess of njomentum above that appropriate to the point at which the 
collision takes place is halved, half going to the colliding molecule and half 
remaining with the original molecule. Making this assumption, it is clear 
that the excess of momentum to be expected is not that due to having 
travelled undisturbed a distance equal to that given by expression (804), but 
a distance 


f + m+^ m + i m +••■)))= lip (805). 

Taking ^ = -406, this becomes I’255f. 

It follows that the persistence of velocities, when the molecules are elastic 
spheres, can roughly be allowed for by supposing the free path in the visdosity 
formula to be the mean free path multiplied by a factor 1*256. Combining 
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this with expression (803), we find that the free path in the viscosity formula 
must be taken to be 

1*317 




\/27 


A better approximation can be obtained by inserting the factor 1/1 
in the integrand of § 394 before integration, the value of d being obtained 
from the table on p. 279. As the result of a rough integration by quadratures, 
I find 


I = 

\Hirv<r 


.(806). 


Hence for a gas, in which the molecules are elastic spheres, the viscosity 
coefficient (equation (801)) is given by 


K — ^pcl = *401 


V27 


.(807). 


396. This formula, although undoubtedly better than formula (801), is 
still only an approximation, and the error introduced by the rough assump- 
tions made may be very considerable. It would doubtless be possible to 
improve on the rough assumptions made in § 395, and obtain results still 
closer to the truth. 


This^ howevei', seems unnecessary, since accurate numerical results are 
obtainable by the mathematical methods of Chapters VIII and IX. 
Chapman*, following Maxwell’s method, arrives at the formula 


Btt vir 

32 V27r(r“ 


•491 (808). 

\/ 27 r<r= 


This, as already explained]*, can still only be regarded as an approxima- 
tion, since the function ^ is assumed to be limited to terms of the third degree. 
In a later paper]:, Chapman has examined the error of this approximation by 
taking successive further approximations, and finds that the successive 
further approximations in turn require that the numerical factor *491 should 
be multiplied by 1’014S5, 1*01588, 1*01606. These numbers are clearly 
converging rapidly to a number which, to three places of decimals, may be 
taken to be 1*016, and we may therefore suppose that the true value of k is 
1*01 () times that given by equation (808), or 

^ = •499 (809). 

N'lira' 


* Phil. 'Tram. 211 A (1911), p. 433. 
t See footnote, p. 237. 

Royal Society, Nov. 18, 1015. 
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Comparison with Experiment. 

Determination of Size of Molecules, 

397 . Since the value of k can be determined experimentally, it is clear 
that, upon the supposition that the molecules may be regarded as elastic 
spheres, equation (809) will give valuable information as to the magnitude 
of <r. The agreement or disagreement of. the value of o’ obtained in this 
way with that obtained in other ways, can be regarded as evidence as to the 
tenability, or the reverse, of the hypotheses on which we have been working. 

In the table opposite are given the coefficients of viscosity of various 
gases, and the calculated values of ^o*, the radius, obtained by taking 
i/ = 2’75 X 10^® in Chapmans formula (809). 

The agreement of the values of ^o- given in the last column, with those 
already calculated from the deviations from Boyle s law (p. 152), is seen to be 
tolerably good ; a reason why it is not still better will be discovered almost 
immediately (§ 402). 


Variation of k with Density, 


398 . Equation (807) shews that theoretically k is independent of the 
density of the gas, when the molecules are assumed to be ehistic spheres. 

Indeed, whatever structure we assume for the molecules of the gas, it is 
clear that I will, to a first approximation, vary inversely as the number of 
molecules per unit volume of the gas. Hence equation (801) gives a value 
of K which is independent of v, and we obtain Maxwell’s law : 

The coefficient of viscosity of a gas is independerit of its density. 

In spite of its apparent improbability, this law was predicted by Maxwell 
on purely theoretical grounds, and its subsequent experimental confirmation 
has constituted one of the most striking triumphs of the Kinetic Theory. 


Some of the physical consequences of this law are interesting, and 
occasionally surprising. For instance, according to the well-known law ot 
Stokes, the final steady velocity of a sphere falling through a viscous fluid is 
given by 

O(jf-ilfo) ^ 

QrraK ’ 


where a, M are the radius and mass of the sphere, and Mq the mass of fluid 
displaced. Since k is, by Maxwell’s law, independent of the density, it follows 
that, within the limits within which Stokes’s law is true, the final velocity 
a sphere falling through air or any other gas will be independent of the. 
density of the gas, or more strictly will depend on the density of the gas 
only ^rough the term if - ilfo, which will differ only inappreciably from M, 
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Gas 


Hydrogen » 

Hs 

Helium 

He 

Water vapour 

H.^0 

; Carbon-monoxide.. 

CO 

Ethylene 

C2H4 

Nitrogen 

N2 

Air 

i 

Nitric oxide 

i 

NO i 

! Oxygen 

0. i 

1 

' Argon 

A : 

Carljon-dioxide ... 

CO2 

Nitrous oxide 

N2O 

Methyl chloride ... 

CH3CI ' 

' Ethyl chloride 

c^H.ci ; 

('hlorine 

Cl, 

Benzene 

Co Ho 

Krypton 

Kr 

1 Xenon 

Xe 


Molec. 1 
Weight 1 

Authority 

2 

•0000864 

1 


•0000857 

2 


•0000870 

3 

t 

•0000878 

13 

4 I 

•0001891 

4 


•0001887 

8 

18 

•0000904 

3 


•000092 

5 

28 

•0001628 

1 


•000162 

6 


•000163 

7 

28 

•0000961 

2 


•000099 

6 

28 

; -0001647 

1 


1 -(KIOlGe 

6 


! -0001674 

8 

— 

1 -0001714 

1 


1 -0001725 

9 ^ 


I -0001733 

2 

30 

1 -0001794 

14 

32 

i -0001873 

1 1 


' -000189 

i 6 


•0001926 

1 

40 

•000210 

i 4 


•000208 

: 10 


•000211 

; 8 

44 

•0001431 

1 1 


•0001388 

2 

44 

j -0001*381 

1 

50 

i -0000988 

2 

64 

1 -0000935 

7 


1 -000094 

6 

71 

1 -0001287 

7 

78 

' -0000700 

9 


i -000069 

' 11 

83 

j -0002461 

12 

130 

; -0002221 

12 


Assumed k 
{0°G.) 

Calculated values 
of ^(T in cms. 

•0000867 

I*34xl0-s 

1 

•000189 

1-08x10-8 : 

•0000904 

2-27x10-8 1 

1 

•000163 

1-89 X 10-8 

-0000961 

2-76x10-8 

•000166 

1-88X10-S 

•000172 

[1-86x10-8] 


' ! 

•000179 

•000189 

1-86x10-8 

1 1-81x10-8 

i -000210 

1 

I 1-82x10-8 

•000142 

i 2’27xlO-8 

, -000138 
•000099 
•000094 

2- 30x10-8 ! 

! 2-81x10-8 1 

3- 06x10-8 

^•000129 

^^•000070 

2- 68x10-8 

3- 72x10-8 

' -600238 
i*^000214 

2-05x10-8 

2-42 X 10-8 ! 


+ Valueji at 15^ C. 

Authorities : 

1. Mean value given in Laudolt and Bernstein’s Tables. 

Breitenbach (Wied. .-Inu. lxvii . (1899), p. 803 ; Ann. d. Phys. v. (1901), p. 16b). 

Pnluj (Jnener Sitzungsber. 1878). 

Schultze {Ann. d. Phys. 1901). , . 

Kundt and Warburg {Pogy. 1876). Observations at 15 C. corrected conjecturally 

Otermayer iWUiur Sitz«ng»her. 1875, (!). The values are those deduced froin the 
transpiration experiments of Obermayer by Weinstein, Therimdijmmik uiui Ktneltk 

Gr^am'('phii.‘r™(?«‘!'Bop. Soc. 1816, 8). The values given are those deduced from the 
transpiration experiments of Graham, by the Broun do Commie. Phy^- 
K. Schmitt (.Imt. d. Pity*, xxx. p. 398). This paper contains a riSsumd of results obtained 
in recent years at Halle, by the pupils of Prof. Dorn. 

Mean value assumed in the Recueil de Constantes Physiques. 

Lord Rayleigh {Proc. Roy. Soc. lix. p. 108). 

^k3("l910r*’The values in the first column are those 

the second column are the same values conjecturally corrected to 0 C. ; 

F. Kleint, Verhand. d. VeuUeh. Phijt. G<mU. vti. (190a), p. 154. 

Vogel (Halle) quoted by Euoken, Phys. Zeits. xiv. (1913), p. 3d!4. 


9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

18. 

U. 
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Roughly, then, a small sphere will fall as rapidly through a dense gas as 
through a rare gas. Again the air-resistance experienced by a pendulum 
ought to be independent of the density of the air, so that the oscillations of 
a penduluiji ought to die away as rapidly in a rare gas as in a demise gas, as 
was found to be the case by Boyle in 1660* * * § . 

At the same time it ought to be mentioned that Maxwells law is by no 
means completely confirmed by experiment, ^eyerf gives a detailed and full 
account of a variety of experiments which have been designed and performed 
in order to test this law. He comes to the conclusion that the divergences 
from the law found by experiment are not sufficiently great to invalidate the 
law within the limits of pressure from 1 to ^ atmosphere. 

The most interesting example of such experiments is perhaps found in a 
set by Maxwell himself :J. He suspended three parallel and coaxal circular 
discs horizontally on a common axis by a torsion thread in such a way that 
they could oscillate beween four parallel fixed discs. If the law in question 
were true, the oscillations ought, as in Boyle’s pendulum experiment, to die 
away at the same rate whether the air were dense or rare, or at least ought 
only to vary by a small difference of the nature of that found above in 
discussing Stokes’s law. The following table shews the values of the 
logarithmic decrement found experimentally by Maxwell, and also the values 
calculated by him on the assumption of constancy of the coefficient of 
viscosity : 


r 


Pressure 

Logarithmic decrement 

(inches of 
mercury) 

Observed 

1 Calculated 

0*54 

0*157 

1 

: 0*156 

5-68 

0*156 

0*156 

20*09 

0*152 

! 0*153 

29*29 

1 

0*153 

j 0*154 : 


At considerably higher pressures. Maxwell’s law fails altogether for certain 
gases. For instance, the following table gives the viscosity of carbon-dioxide 
at high pre8sures§ and at a temperature of 32*6® C. 

* Thomson and Poynting, Properties of Matter, p. 218. 

i Kinetic Theory of Oases, p. 181. 

X Phil. Trans. 156 (1866), p. 249. 

§ Experiments by Warburg and v. Babo [Wied. Ann. xvii. (1882), p. 890, and Berlin. 
Sitzungsber. (1882), p. 509). The numbers here given are those of Warburg after correction by 
Br^louin {Legons sur la viscosite des fiuides, 1907). 
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Pressure 

(atmospheres) 

Density 

K 

! 

60-3 

0-170 

0-000189 

69-9 ; 

0-240 

0-000214 

74-6 

0-310 

0-000241 

76-6 

0-380 

0-000273 

77-2 1 

0-450 

' 0-000316 

77-6 

0-520 

0-000367 , 

78-2 

0-590 

0-000426 1 

80-7 i 

0-660 ; 

0-000496 

88-5 1 

0-730 ! 

0-000575 

107-3 ' 

0-800 ! 

‘ 0-000678 


At the other limit of excessively small pressure, a remarkable departure 
from Maxwell s law may also occur, owing to the free path becoming com- 
parable with, or even greater than, the dimensions of the vessel in which the 
experiment is conducted. If the molecule has not room to describe a free 
path e(jual to the theoretical free path assumed in § 390, the resulting 
formula obtained for the viscosity must obviously fail. If I cannot, from the 
arrangement of the apparatus, be greater than some value then k (cf. 
equation (801)) cannot be greater than Jpl’/o, and so ought to vanish with p. 

This is found to be the case. Sir W. Crookes* has measured the viscosities \ 
of gases at pressures of only a few thousandths of a millimetre of mercury, * 
and obtains values which are much smaller than those at higher pressures, 
and tend to vanish altogether as the density of the gas vanishes. 


Variation of k with Temperature. 

399 . Since c is proportional to the square root of the absolute temperature, 
it appears from formula (807) that if the molecules were true elastic spheres, 
the value of k would be proportional to the square root of the temperature. 

As a matter of fact, it is found that k varies a good deal more rapidly than 
this, as the temperature increases. The divergence between experiment and 
the theoretical value obtained on the assumption that the molecules are elastic 
spheres is, however, one that could have been predicted. This assumption is, 
at best, only an approximation, and we must continually examine what devia- 
tions are to be expected from the results to which it leads. 

The peculiarity of a system of elastic spheres is that the motion remains 
geometrically the same if the velocity of each sphere is increased in the same 
latio. Thus in order to determine the motion of two spheres after collision 


Phil. Trans. 172, p. 387. 
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it is only necessary to know the directions of motion before collision, and the 
ratio of their velocities ; we are not concerned with the actual values of these 
velocities. When, on the other hand, we suppose the molecules to be sur- 
rounded by fields of force, this cejises to be true : the paths after ‘collision do 
not depend solely on the ratio of the velocities, but on the absolute magnitudes 
of these velocities. For instance, in lig. 28 let OPQR, O'FQ'R be the paths 
described when two molecules surrounded by fields of force meet one another, 



the figure being drawn, for the sake of simplicity, for the case in which the 
two velocities are equal and opposite. If now we suppose the molecules 
moving along the same lines before encounter, but each with double its 
former velocity, the paths will be different. For obviously the higher velocity 
will cany each molecule further into the other’s field of force before the 
centres of the two molecules reach their shortest distance apart, so that 
the path described, instead of being OPQR, will be, let us say, OPST. 
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We can, however, by an obvious geometrical construction find the size 
of two spheres which would describe paths having the same deflections as 
OPQR or OP ST, If we perform the construction for the two paths of 
fig. 23 we find that the size of the sphere for the former path described 
with small velocity is greater than for the latter path described with large 
velocity. If, then, we attempt to represent our molecules by spheres, the 
size of these spheres must be supposed to decrease as the mean molecular 
velocity increases, and therefore as the temperature rises. 

400. Thus in formula (807), k must be supposed to depend on the 
temperature both through the factor c in the numerator, and also through 
the factor in the denominator. The value of k will accordingly not vary 
as the square root of the temperature, but will vary with the temperature 
more rapidly than this. 

In Meyers Kinetic Theory of Gases* y there will be found a full account of 
experiments to test the variation of k with temperature. The following table 
gives the variation of k with temperature found by Schultzef for the gases 
helium and argon, together with the values of Jo- 1 have calculated from them 
by use of formula (809). 


Gas 

Temperature 

Helium.,.. 

.i i5;rc. 

j? 

1 99-0^ C. 


184-6” C. 

Argon 

' 14-7” C. 


9!)-7” C. 


183-7” C. 


(observed) 

y (calculated) 

•0001969 

1 073xl0-« 1 

•(X)0234S 

1 •035x10-*^ - 

•0002699 

I •014x10-'^ 

•0002208 

H80 xlO-^ 1 

•00()2733 

1-73 xlO-8 

•0003224 

1-67 xlO-s 1 


401. A table expressing the variation of a with the temperature will 
give some information, although slight, as to the field of force surrounding 
the molecules. For the calculated value of a is, roughly speaking, the 
average distance of closest approach of the centres of two molecules in 
collision, so that the mutual potential energy of two molecules at a distance 
<T is, on the average, equal to the kinetic energy of the velocities along the 
line of centres before collision. 

As in formula (316), the average value of V'\ the square of the relative 
velocity before collision, is Thus the square of the velocity of each 

molecule relatively to the centre of gravity ot the two colliding molecules 

^ § 86, English translation, p. 216 et seq, 

t Am. d, Phys. vi. (1901), p. 302 for helium, and v. (1901), p. 140 for argon. 
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will be, on the average, JOl The probability that the direction of this 
velocity makes an angle with the line of centres, which lies between B and 
B + dB, is 2 sin B cos BdB^ so that the average square of the 'relative velocity 
along the line of centres Fcos^ is 

r^‘ 2 sin ^ cos» ede = 


The kinetic energy which has been destroyed by the intermolecular field of 
force when the molecules are, on the average, at their point of closest approach 
at distance <7 apart is therefore or RT. 


Thus we may say that the mutual potential energy of two molecules at a 
distance <t apart will be iJT, where T is the temperature corresponding to the 
value of a in question. The force of repulsion between two molecules at a 
distance <r is accordingly 


-R 


da 


dT^ 


the latter form being appropriate when a is regarded as a function of T. 
For instance if the law of force is we must have 


giving on integration 



a = 


1 

8-1 

RTi^-^l) 


(810). 


In this argument a has been taken to be the distance of closest approach 
of two molecules at an encounter, and when the orbits are at all curved, this 
is not quite the same thing as the diameter of the equivalent sphere obtained 
by a construction such as that of fig. 23. Thus ecjuation (810) will give a 
value of a which will be in error by a numerical multiplier. This multiplier 
will of course vary for different values of . 9 . It will reduce to unity for elastic 
spheres, and will differ most from this for the smallest values of s. 


402. It will be remembered that in § 186 we found that molecules with 
a law of force /ir~* could be regarded as elastic spheres for the purpose of 
calculating the pressure, if a were supposed given by 



which agrees with (810) except for the numerical factor. We see thal; 
molecules which are really point centres of force may be treated as elastic 
sj^eres, both as regards pressure and viscosity, but the spheres must be of 
different sizes in the two cases. 
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When 8 is nearly infinite — i.e, when the molecules are very hard — fonnulae 
(810) and (811^ become identical, but for smaller values of s, the divergence 
between tljem becomes, very considerable. The lowest value for 8 which can 
be supposed to occur for any gas is probably about s = o (cf. § 404, below), and 
when s = 5, 



Thus for such a gas as carbon-dioxide, for which 8 — 5*2, we may expect 
a difference of as much as 50 per cent, between the values of a calculated 
from viscosity and Boyle s law. 

In such a case as this, however, the calculation from Boyle s law fails 
because 6, which from equation (377) ought to vary as T~^, is supposed, in 
evaluating b experimentally, to remain independent of the temperature. 

We shall return to a further consideration of these questions below 

(§ 452). 

403 . Whatever the value of the numerical multiplier may be, it appears 
2 

that -- will vary as ^ , and therefore that k will vary as where 

» = i + 

It is of interest to notice, as was first pointed out by Lord Rayleigh*, 
that this result could have been obtained purely from a consideration of 
physical dimensions, without any exact analysis or detailed study of the 
mechanism of viscosity. 

For /c, the coefficient of viscosity, can only depend on the following 
quantities : m and C which measure the mass and mean velocity of the 
molecules, /x which measures the distance at which their action on one 
another reaches a certain intensity (replacing the “size” of the molecules, 
which has now become meaniiigless), and v the number of molecules per 
cubic centimetre. It is clear, as in § 398, that k must be independent of v, 
so that K must be expressible as a function of m, C and /x. 

The physical dimensions of k, m, C and /x are as follows : 

K is of dimensions 

in „ ,, xV, 

(7 „ „ LT-\ 

^ 

Hence we must have that k is proportional to 

1 

this being the only way of combining wi, C and fi so as to get a quantity 
♦ Proc. Roy. Soc. lxvi. p. 6a 
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of the same physical dimensions as k. If k is observed to vary as the 
nth power of the absolute temperature, and therefore as the 2nth power of 
0, we have the relation 

(814), 

s — 1 

which is the same relation as is given by equation (813). 

404. For a great number of substances, it is found as a matter of 
experiment that k varies approximately as a power of T, being represented 
with very tolerable accuracy by the formula 



where Kq is of course the coefficient of viscosity at 0" C. 

The molecules of such substances may be regarded as point centres of 
force, repelling according to the law where s is given by equation (814). 

The following table gives the villues of n observed for various substances, 
together with the values of s calculated from relation (814). An instance of 
the closeness of agreement between formula (815) and observation will be 
found below (§ 407). 

Values or n and s. 


Gas j 

Authority* 

Value of n 
(observed) 

Value of s 
(calculated) 

Hydrogen 

1 

•681 

12 05 


4 

•70 

110 

Helium 

1 

•681 

12-05 


2 

•6852 

11-80 

' 

3 

•647 

14-6 

Nitrogen 1 

4 

•74 

93 

Carbon-monoxide ... j 

4 

! -74 

! 9-3 

Air ! 

1 

; -754 

8-87 

Oxygen i 

1 

i -782 ! 

1 8-09 ! 

1 

4 

•80 

7-7 : 

Argon 1 

1 

•815 

7'36 

! 

2 

; -8227 

7-19 

Nitrous oxide | 

4 

•93 

.5'6 

Carbon-dioxide j 

4 

•98 

5-2 


* Authoritieg: 

1. Lord Rayleigh, Proc. R&y. Hoc. lxvi, p. 68, and Collected Scientific Paper»f iv. pp. 452 

and 481. 

2. Scbultze, Ann. d. Phys. v. p. 163, and vi. p. 310. 

3. Kamerlingh Onneg and Sophus Weber, Communications from the Leiden Phys. Laboratory, 

184 6, p. 18. 

4. von Obennayer, Wierur SHzungsber. Lxxm. (2), p. 488. 
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406. Sutherland's Formula. The supposition that the molecular force 
falls off as an inverse power of the distance leads to formula (810) which 
requires cr^ to vanish absolutely at high temperatures. It seems more 
probable that a molecule possesses a hard kernel which is not penetrated by 
other molecules no matter how violent the collision between them may be. 

Sutherland’s formula* is based upon certain physical assumptions which 
amount to assuming that the effective value of <r at temperature T is 

+ (816), 


where (7, cr^ are constants, <r^ being the value of a when T = x , and there- 
fore being the diameter of the hard kernel of the molecule, while C is the 
temperature at which = 2<To\ 

If I is the free path at temperature Tand Iq its value at 0°C., we must have 


1 = 
/o 


1 + 


G 

2731 



which is Sutherlands formula for the free path. From this it at once 
follows that Q 

K cl I T 

^ "T Jt 

( T \iiC+ 273-1 
* = '^»i273-l] ’ 


and this is Sutherland’s formula for the viscosity at temperature T. 


406. For many gases this formula meets with very considerable success 
in measuring the variation of viscosity with temperature. As an illustration 
may be given the following tables, taken from a paper by Breitenbachf, in 
which the observed and calculated values of the viscosity are compared. 


Ethylene 

(<0= •00009613, C = 225‘9) 


1 

Temperature 

K (observed) 

1 K (calculated) | 

-21-2'’ C. 

1 *0000891 

•0000890 

I 15*0 

1006 

1 1012 

i 99*3 

1278 

: 1278 ! 

182*4 

1530 

1 1519 I 

302*0 

1826 

, 1833 


Carbon-dioxide 
(»fo = -00013879, C'=^239-7) 


i Temperature 

K (observed) 

K (calculated) 

1 

o 

P 

•0001294 

•0001284 

15-0 

1457 

1462 

1 99*1 

1861 

1857 

1 182*4 

2221 

2216 

* 302*0 

1 1 

2682 

2686 


Phik Mag, [6], xxxvi. (1893), p. 607. 


t Aim. d. phys, n. p. 168. 
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The following are 
Helium C 

Argon C - 

Krypton C ■ 

Xenon C 

Hydrogen 0 


Nitrogen 

Carbon-monoxide 

Air 

Nitric oxide 

Oxygen 

Chlorine 

Nitrous oxide 

Carbon-dioxide 

Ethylene 

Methyl chloride 


the values for C found by different observers : 

= 80-3 (Schultze), 78*2 (Schmitt). 

= 169’9 (Schultze), 174*6 (Schmitt). ^ 

= 142 (Rankine). 

= 252 (Rankine). 

= 72*2 (Rayleigh), 71*7 (Breitenbach), 79 (Sutherland), 
83 (Schmitt). 

= 110*6 (Bestelmeyer), 113 (Schmitt). 

= 100 (Sutherland). 

= 111*3 (Rayleigh), 119*4 (Breitenbach), 113 (Sutherland). 
= 195 (Sutherland). 

= 127 (Sutherland), 138 (Schmitt). 

= 199 (Sutherland). 

= 260 (Sutherland). 

= 239*7 (Breitenbach), 277 (Sutherland). 

= 225*9 (Breitenbach), 272 (Sutherland). 

= 454 (Breitenbach). 


407 . On the other hand Kamerlingh Onnes* finds very definitely that 
the viscosity of helium at low temperatures cannot be represented by 
Sutherland’s formula with anything like the accuracy given by the simpler 
formula (815). This is shewn in the following table : the first column gives 

Vlscositv of Helium. 


Temperature 

K (observed) 

/ r 

K (calculated, 
Sutherland) 

183-7" C. 

•0002681 

•0002632 

•0002682 

99-8 ' 

2337 

2309 

2345 

18-7 

1980 

1970 

1979 

17*6 

1967 

1965 

1974 

-22-8 

1788 

1783 

1771 

-60*9 

1587 

1603 

1563 

-70-0 * i 

1,561 

1.558 * 

1513 

-'78-5 

1506 

151.5t 

1460 

-102-6 j 

1392 

1389 

1317 

-183-3 1 

09186 

09185 1 

! 0745 

-197*6 

08176 ! 

08213 ^ 

0628 

-198*4 • j 

08132 

08155 

0621 

- 2530 

03498 

03489 

0135 

-258-1 

02946 

02887 1 

1 0092 1 

1 


♦ Kamerlingh Onnes and Sophns Weber, Communicaiiom from the Leiden Phye. Laboratory, 
184 b, p. 18. , 

t This enti^, which was obviously wrong in the original table, has been reoaloulated. 
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the values of k observed for helium, the second column gives the values 
calculated from formula (815) on taking «,, = '0001887, w = '647, while the 
third column gives values of * calculated by Sutherland’s formula, taking 
C=78'2. ’ 


General |ormula for the Coefficient of Viscosity. 
Law of Force iir~\ 


408. Molecules attracting according to the law may be treated 
as elastic spheres having an eifective diameter given, except for a multi- 
plying constant, by equation (810), and on substituting this value for <t 
into equation (801) or (809) we see that the coefficient of viscosity must be 
given by an equation of the form 

where ^ is a numerical constant. 


.(817), 


Chapman*, using the method already explained in § 396, has determined 
the value of this constant. To a first approximation he finds for the value 
of A, 




5 tjir 


87.(,)r(4-_J 


(818), 


where f{s) is the number defined by equation (616). With this value for A, 
equation (817) reduces to Maxwell’s exact formula (715) when 5 = 5, and to 
Chapman’s approximate formula (808) when 5 = oo . 

In his second paper. Chapman carries the calculations to a second 
approximation, and finds that the value of A mu.st bo multiplied by a factor 
which increases continuously from unity when 5 = 5 to r01485 when 5 = oo, 
this last number of course agreeing with that already given in § 396. This 
indicates that the eiTor in using approximation (818) for A is never more 
than about IJ per cent., and as this is smaller than experimental errors of 
observation, it is not worth carrying the approximation further. 


See footnote on p. 237. 



CHAPTER XII 


CONDUCTION OF HEAT 
Elementary Theory. 

409 . An elementary theory of conduction can be arrived at in the same 
way as the elementary theory of viscosity, given at the beginning of the last 
chapter. 

Let the gas be supposed arranged in layers of equal temperature parallel 
to the plane of xy. Let E denote the mean energy of a molecule at any point 
in the gas, so that E will be a function of z. 

Let us fix our attention on the molecules which cross a unit area of the 
plane z = Zf^, Some molecules will cross this unit area after having come 
a distance I from their last collision in a direction making an angle 6 with 
the axis of z. The last collision of these molecules must accordingly have 
taken place in the plane 

— I cos 6, 

We may suppose that the mean energy of these molecules is that appro- 
priate to this plane, and this may be taken to be (cf. formula (792)) 

E-lco%e^4 (819), 

oz 

where E is evaluated oX z-z^^. 

The number of molecules which cross the unit area in question in a 
direction making an angle between 6 and O^-dO with the axis of z per unit ' 
time is (cf. formula (793)) 

^vc cos 0 sin 0d6, 

and if we assume that each of these has an average amount of energy given 
by formula (819), the total flow of energy across the unit area of the plane 
will be _ 

c j I COB 0~jivc CO8 0 sin 0d0---^pcl~ (820). 

If E had been independent of z, this flow of energy would of course have 
been nil, for as much would have crossed the plane in one direction as in the 
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other. But if E increases with z the molecules which cross the plane in the 
direction of z decreasing, since they come from regions in which z is greater, 
carry more energy than those crossing the plane in the reverse direction, and 
so there is a resulting flow of energy in the direction of z decreasing. 

If ^ is the coeflftcient of conduction of heat, the flow of heat across unit area 

of the plane z — z^in the direction of z increasing is - ^ ^ , so that the flow 
. 02^ 

of energy is - , where J is the mechanical equivalent of heat. 

Equating this to expression (820), 


t^'^T ^jdE _ 
froiiTwhich it follows that the value of ^ is 


dTdz^ 


1 vcl dE 
S~7dT 


From equation (505) we have the relation 


^ _ 1 dE 
^^’'JmdT' 


,(821). 

.(822), 


where (7„ is the specific heat at constant volume, and again, from equation 
(800), if K is the coefficient of viscosity, 

*' K=-^vclm (823). 

Using these relations, equation (821) becomes 

(824). y 


Meyer’s Theory. 

Correction when Molecules are Elastic Spheres. 

410. We found that the first formula obtained for the coefficient of 
viscosity was true as regards order of magnitude, but required correction by 
multiplication by a numerical factor substantially different from unity. So 
also here, we shall find that strict analysis leads to a value of ^ which differs 
very appreciably from that given by equation (824), although again the only 
difference will lie in the occurrence of a numerical multiplier. We proceed 
to apply analysis, as rigorously as possible, to the case of conduction of heat in 
a gas of which the molecules are elastic spheres. The solution which follows 
is substantially that given in Meyer's Kinetic Timry of Gases. The main 
difference arises out of the fact that Meyer neglects certain terms expressing 
the variation of collision-frequency, although these terms are of the same 
order of magnitude as terms retained, while I have found it possible to 
give the more complete investigation in which these terms are taken into 

account. 


90—2 
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We consider any element dxdy of the plane and with the centre 
of this element as origin, we take spherical 
polar coordinates r, B, </>, the line ^ = 0 
being parallel to the axis of z. 

The curvilinear element of volume for 
which r, B, lie between r and r + dr, 

B and B^dB,^ and <^ + d</> is the volume 

dv = 7'^ sin Bd6d<f> dr. 

We begin by considering the possibility 
of a molecule undergoing collision in the 
element dv, leaving it with a velocity c in 
such a direction as to pass through the 
small area dxdy, and describing a free path 
which reaches at least as far as the element dxdy without collision. 

Since the whole motion is reversible, the number of collisions in which 
one of the molecules has a velocity between c and c + dc after collision in 
the element dv is exactly equal to that of the collisions in which one of the 
molecules has a velocity within these limits before collision. 

The number of molecules which at any instant are moving with a velocity 
between c and c + dc in the element dv is 

sin BdBd<}>dr 47rc’^ e " dc (825), 

so that the number of collisions experienced by these molecules in time dt is, 
by § 366, equal to 

0 d^ X (expression (825)) (826), 

where 0 = {cs/hm) (827). 

This, then, is the number of molecules which, in time dt, experience a 
collision in the element dv, and leave it with a velocity between c and c dc. 
All directions are equally likely. The element dxdy subtends a solid angle 

, , cosd 
dxdy-^ 

at the element dv, so that the chance that, if a molecule escapes collision, it 
will pass through the element dxdy, is 

(828). 

Multiplying expressions (826) and (828) together, we obtain for the 
number of molecules which leave the element dv in time dt with a velocity 



Fia. 24. 
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between limits c and c + dc, in a direction suitable for passing through the 
element of area dxdy, 

^ fhm^^ 


vdxdy dt sin 6 Q 08 6 d6d(f>dr y—j dc 


.(829). 


0 = -rcos^ I 


In this expression the quantities h, r are to be evaluated in the 
element dv^ and therefore for the value z = ZQ-r cos 6. We may accordingly 
put 

and give similar values of h, r. The expression then becomes 

vdxdydt sin 6 cos dd6d<f>dr 0 dc 

. r cos ^ 3 r cos 6 dh r cos 0 d0 „ ^ dh' 

1 — 1 -j- + mc^rcos6j- 

V dz 2 k dz 0 dz dz 

in which all quantities are evaluated for the plane z = Zq. 


dhl 

dzj 


(830), 


411. We have next to calculate the probability of a molecule describing 
the free path r from dv to dxdy without collision. 

We cannot use the analysis of § 371 to determine this probability, for in 
the present problem the state of the gas varies from point to point as we 
proceed along the path of the molecule. If, however, we denote by f{l) 
the fraction of the whole which travel a distance at least equal to I without 
collision, we obtain, just as in § 371, the differential equation 

= = (831)^ 

in which © is now evaluated at a point at distance I along the path. The 
solution of this equation is 


f'ed/ 

l = e ^ 


.(832). 


/(0 = « 

If the path is small compared with the scale of variation of conditions in the 
gas, we may to a sufficient approximation write the value of 0 at a distance I 
along the path in the form 

, 00 




80 that 


f Sdl = ISi-Q + il'' 

Jo 


di ’ 


and the right-hand side is equal to I times the value of 0 at a distance 
along the path, at which the value oi z\s z-- \rcos 6. Thus 

^ d0\ 
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giving on substitution into equation (832), 


/(r) = e ' (l + ir»co8^^). 


412. By multiplication of this expression and (830) we find, as the 
number of particles which cross the plane per unit area per unit time 
with velocities between c and c-f c?c, having started from the element du, 

rfn = V sin 6 cos Bddd<j> (~^ 6 c* 6“ e ~ {\ — Fr cos 6) dc dr 

(833), 


1 dv dh 1 
V dz^ 2 hdz^ ^ dz 


^ dz 2c dz * 


and all quantities are evaluated in the plane z — z^^. 

We next integrate this expression with respect to 6 and so as to obtain 
the total number of molecules which cross the plane z = z^ from the side z<z^ 
with velocities between c and c + rfc, coming from a distance intermediate 
between r and r + dr. In this integration, the limits for are from 0 to 27r, 
those for 6 are from 0 to Jtt only. With these limits of integration, 

sin 6 cos 0d6d<f> = tt, jj sin B cos® Bddd(\> = Jtt, 

Thus if we denote the number in question by dur^c^ we have 

«=ir/2 4*=2jr 

dfif^ (5 “ ^ ^ dn 

d =0 ^=0 

= 2'trp C* e - e " (i - ^Fr) dcdr. 

We can now sum this number over all values of r, the limits being r = 0 
to r = 00 . The number so obtained, say duc, will be the total number of 
molecules crossing unit area of the plane z«>^Zf, in the direction of z 
increasing. 

The quantity Fr depends on through the terms (g ^ 

multiplying by and integrating, these terms destroy one another. 

d^ 

Omitting terms in becomes independent of r, and we have 

I e-^^/‘edr = c, I rre-’’®/'@(ir = |5, 

•'0 0 ^ 


so that we finally obtain 


c® ^ ^ ^ ^ M'' 

3j/0 dz 2hS dz ^ 30 dz 
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Using the value for c/0 given by equation (753), we find that this equation 
can be expressed in the form 





(c ^hm) 


1 dv 1 dh 
Sv dz ^ 2h dz 


mc^ dh' 
3 dz 


Q-hmc^ c® dc. 


413. This expression gives the flow, in the direction of z increasing, 
of molecules having velocities intermediate between c and c + dc. The 
corresponding flow in the oppdsite direction, say drij, will be given by an 
expression which will be exactly similar except that the signs of all the 
differential coefficients with respect to z must be changed. Thus Buc, the 
excess flow in the direction of z increasing, of molecules with velocities 
intermediate between c and c + dc, will be given by 

Bric = diic — duc 


^ • 2 ^[hV _ 
7ra^yjr{c^hm) 




Sv dz 


- hmc^ 


c^dc. 


Writing x for c^hm, this becomes 
4 


Buc- 


37rcr^ \f hvi yjr (a?) L 




1 

V dz 


(834), 


and the total flow of molecules of all velocities is found by integrating this 
expression from c = 0 to c = x . 


414 . Heat can, as we know, be transferred either by conduction or by 
convection. If we wish to deal, as in the present case, with conduction only, 
we must introduce the condition that there is to be no convection. This 
* simply requires that there shall be no transfer of mass, and therefore that 
expression (834), integrated over all values of c, shall vanish. This condition 
becomes 


V dzj^ yjr (a*) h dz Jo yjr {x) 


,(835). 


The integrals have been calculated by W. Conran, and the result is given 
in Meyers Kinstic Thcovy of Gases (p. 464)*. It appears that equation (835) 
can be written in the form 

= 0-71066 Jf- (836). 

vdz hdz 


See also footnote to p. 816 below. 
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416 . A condition which ought also to be satisfied* is that the pressure 
shall be the same throughout the gas in order that equilibrium may be 


maintained. The condition for this is 

\ dv ^ 
V dz 


i(V\^ 


dz \2h) 
Idh 

h dz 


0, or 


•(837), 


and this is at once seen to be inconsistent with equation (836). 

The origin of this inconsistency is easily found if we remember that the 
analysis of this chapter has assumed Maxwell’s Law to be true throughout 
the gas, while in Chapter VIII it was conclu^vely shewn that Maxwells Law 
could not hold throughout the gas. Our analysis is in point of fact defective 
because we have based it all on the assumption of an erroneous law of 
distribution. The amount of divergence between equations (836) and (837) 
gives a rough indication of the amount of error introduced by the erroneous 
law of distribution. 


416 . As the divergence revealed in this way is not excessive, and more- 
over as there is no better way available, we may proceed by assuming the 
relation expressed by equation (836) to be true. 

Assuming this relation, equation (834) becomes 


4 ^ dh 

Sn, = ^ ~ - 2-210661 of e'^'dx (838). 


= ~ [^- 2 - 21066 ] 

Stto^ V hm yjr {x) ^ 


Each of the molecules counted in Buc carries kinetic energy of translation 
or ^ across the plane z-Zo. The amount of heat energy transferred 


by this kinetic energy of translation is accordingly x‘j2hJ per molecule. If 
the total transfer of heat energy arising in this way is denoted by F* we 
obtain, on integration, 



X - -» 


7r<r* V/im 


dz 


.(839) 

.(840), 


where 



2 - 21066 ]^^ 
fix) ^ 




.(841). 


417 . We may suppose, as in § 261, that the average, for all molecules, 
of the ratio of internal to translational energy is but we are not entitled 
to assume that the transfer of internal energy is equal to /8 times that of 
translational energy. 

* See Meyer’s Kinetic Theory of GaseSf or Sommerfeld’s paper in Vortrdge Uber die Kinetitche 
Theorie der Maurie und der EUktritim, f 6, p. 158. 
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For the internal energy to be expected in a molecule coming from 
collision in the element dv is not times where c is the velocity 

of the mojecule, but is ^ times ^mc*, where mc^ is the average value of md^ 
in the element dv. The internal energy to be expelled is therefore 
where h is evaluated in the element dv, or 


. .^dh 


in which all quantities are evaluated in the plane z = Z(,. 

If Ft is the transfer of internal energy, we shall have 

(If <“)■ 

where is given by expression (833), and the summation is equivalent to 
integration with respect to 0, (f), r and c. It unfortunately appears that 
these integrations cannot be effected in finite terms. 


418. As a very rough approximation, we may assume 


= (843), 

and more generally we may assume 

= (844), 


where ^ is a pure number, of which the value cannot be calculated. 

We can sec that 0 must be less than unity, in the following way. The 
process of conduction consists essentially in molecules coming from elements 
such as dv and bringing to the plane z — z^^ amounts of energy appropriate, 
not to the plane 5 = but to the element dv. If the free path were 
vanishingly small, this process could not occur ; indeed, we may notice 
that as given by equation (821), vanishes when ^ = 0. The molecules 
which describe very short free paths are therefore useless as caniers of 
energy, and the molecules w'hich are efficient carriers are those which 
describe long free paths. But it has been seen (§ 370) that on the whole 
the molecules which describe long free paths are the fast moving molecules. 
These molecules have an amount of translational energy which is above the 
average, but only have their average share ot internal energy. 

Thus the mechanism of conduction is specially favourable to the transfer 
of translational energy, but is not specially favourable to the transfer of internal 
energy. Molecules which have an especially large amount of translational 
energy to carry are ipso facto particularly efficient as carriers, but the same 
is not true of molecules which possess a specially large amount of internal 
energy. The former kind of energy is accordingly the more readily trans- 
ferred, and so it results that 6 is less than unity. 
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416 . A condition which ought also to be satisfied* is that the pressure 
shall be the same throughout the gas in order that equilibrium may be 


maintained. The condition for this is 

\ dv ^ 
V dz 


i(V\^ 


dz \2h) 
Idh 

h dz 


0, or 


•(837), 


and this is at once seen to be inconsistent with equation (836). 

The origin of this inconsistency is easily found if we remember that the 
analysis of this chapter has assumed Maxwell’s Law to be true throughout 
the gas, while in Chapter VIII it was conclu^vely shewn that Maxwells Law 
could not hold throughout the gas. Our analysis is in point of fact defective 
because we have based it all on the assumption of an erroneous law of 
distribution. The amount of divergence between equations (836) and (837) 
gives a rough indication of the amount of error introduced by the erroneous 
law of distribution. 


416 . As the divergence revealed in this way is not excessive, and more- 
over as there is no better way available, we may proceed by assuming the 
relation expressed by equation (836) to be true. 

Assuming this relation, equation (834) becomes 


4 ^ dh 

Sn, = ^ ~ - 2-210661 of e'^'dx (838). 


= ~ [^- 2 - 21066 ] 

Stto^ V hm yjr {x) ^ 


Each of the molecules counted in Buc carries kinetic energy of translation 
or ^ across the plane z-Zo. The amount of heat energy transferred 


by this kinetic energy of translation is accordingly x‘j2hJ per molecule. If 
the total transfer of heat energy arising in this way is denoted by F* we 
obtain, on integration, 



X - -» 


7r<r* V/im 


dz 


.(839) 

.(840), 


where 



2 - 21066 ]^^ 
fix) ^ 




.(841). 


417 . We may suppose, as in § 261, that the average, for all molecules, 
of the ratio of internal to translational energy is but we are not entitled 
to assume that the transfer of internal energy is equal to /8 times that of 
translational energy. 

* See Meyer’s Kinetic Theory of GaseSf or Sommerfeld’s paper in Vortrdge Uber die Kinetitche 
Theorie der Maurie und der EUktritim, f 6, p. 158. 
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The value of « obtained before correction for persistence of velocities 
(equations (801) and (803)) was 


, ' * = \pcl = ipc 

By comparison with equation (843), 


(848). 

_\/ 27ri/(7® J 


3 1051 


giving the multiplying factor by which equation (824) must be corrected 
when the molecules are treated as elastic spheres, but persistence of velocities 
is neglected. 


422. We proceed to the evaluation of the integral I given by equation 
(841). Let us Avrite 

Jo y(^) 

The value of can be obtained by quadrature from values for yfr (x), and 
tables of fn to the upper limit 4 are given by Tait*. The values of the 
complete integrals have been sent me by Mr L. V. Kingf, who finds 

4= 1*4625, 4 = *4631, 

so that 7 = /g — 2*21066 7; = *4387. 

Substituting this value, equation (849) becomes 

^ = (850), 

where e = 1*395. 


423. We have so far made no correction for the persistence of velocities. 
We are, however, trying to correct equation (824), namely, 

by determining the numerical multiplier. We are therefore trying to 
evaluate the ratio Now ^ and k are each proportional to the mean 
free path, and are therefore both affected in the same way by the persistence 
of velocities. It is therefore clear that the fraction will be approximately 
unaffected by this persistence. 

* Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh, xxxiii. (1886), p. 74. ^ ^ . 

+ In a letter of date Dec. 17, 1908. Mr King has checked his values by an independent 
computation, which also confirms the calculation of Conrau used m equation 
indebted also to Mr King for drawing my attention to an inaccurate equation which I had 
unfortunately copied from Meyer’s book into the first edition of the present book, namety the 
equation ^=1-6027 which appears to be the result of a faulty calculation by Meyer. 
I have myself evaluated the integral I independently, and obtained a value agreeing very 
closely with that sent me by Mr King. 
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Hence, since we have used the value of k which was obtained before 
coi;rection, we can use the value of ^ given by equation (850) without 
further correction, and shall obtain approximately accurate results. 

As in § 395, a better result can be obtained by putting the correcting 
factor 1/(1-^^) inside the integral (841), using the values for 6 given on 
p. 279. I have evaluated the integral obtained in this way by quadrature, 
but find that the only effect of this extra refinement is to increase the value 
of € to 1*497. 

424 . Although it must be granted that Meyer’s method is of value in 
throwing light on the physical processes at work in conduction of heat, yet 
it cannot be said to be very successful in approximating to the value of 
the numerical multiplier e. 

The exact value of e has been calculated by Chapfnan, by the method 
y^]iyady explained in the last chapter (cf. § 396). In his first paper he 
arrives at the approximation e = 2*500 for all laws of force of the form 
this including of course the special case s = 5 studied by Maxwell, for 
which the value € = 2*500 is known to be 'iexact (cf. § 356). In%iis second 
paper he finds that further approximations alter this value by less than 
one per cent, of its value. The greatest error in the first approximation 
is found to occur in the case of elastic spheres, for which the value of € 
is 2*522. 


Experimental Values. 


426 . We proceed now to examine the relation between ^ and k, which 
is found experimentally. In the following table the first column gives the 
observed values of and the values of k are taken direct from the table 
on p. 295. It has been more difficult to assign values to When no 
direct experimental determination is available, it is possible to use either 
of the formulae of Chapter VII, 




c.= 


R 


Jm {y— 1) * 


.(851). 


The values of for Hg, N 2 , O 2 and CO 2 have been calculated from 
k the first formula, using the values given in the table on p. 204 ; for the 
remaining cases, the second formula has been used, except where otherwise 
stated. 


426 . It appears that there is no uniformity in the values of ^IkGv 
An inspection of the values obtained shews, however, that is greatest 
for monatomic gases, and least for gases in which the molecul^es are of most 
complex structure (ethylene, carbon-dioxide, etc.). In other words is 
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largest when )9 = 0, and smallest when /9 is large. This suggests that the 
want of uniformity may come largely from the ignoring of the factor by 
which ought to have been multiplied. 


Values of ^ and of 


Gas 

^ (oba.) 

Authority * 

^ (assumed) 

« (p. 295) 


^IkC Jobs.) 

Jj9y-5) 

Hydrogen 

•0003970 

1 

•0003970 

•0000867 

2-43 

1-89 

1-90 


•0003871 

2 






Helium 

•0003360 

1 

i -0003360 

•000189 

•746 1 

2-38,y 

2-44 


•0003386 

3 






Carbon -monoxide... 

•00005425 

1 

. -00005425 

•000163 

•177 

1-88 

1-91 

Nitrogen 

•0000566 

1 

•0000566 

•000166 

•178 + 

1-91 

1-91 


•0000569 

2 


1 

1 



Ethylene 

•0000407 

1 

; -0000407 

1 -0000961 

•274 § j 

1-55 

1-55 

Air 

•0000566 

1 

, -0000566 

1 -000172 

•17211 \ 

1-91 

1-91 


•0000569 

3 






Nitric oxide 

•0000555 

1 

, -0000555 

^ -000179 

•167 

1 1-86 

1-88 

Oxygen 

•0000570 

1 

r-0000570 

•000189 

•156 

1-93 

1-90 


•0000578 

2 

1 





Argon 

•00003894 

3 

!' -0000389 

1 ■000210 

•0745 1 

2-49 

2-44 

C’arbon-dioxide 

•0000337 

1 

: -0000337 

; -000142 

1 

•156 

1-52 

r72 

Nitrous oxide 

•0000351 

4 

1 -0000351 

' -000138 

•148 

1-72 

1-73 


It will be remembered that the factor d was required by the circum- 
stance that the moving molecules formed carriers which were more efficient 
for the transport of translational than of internal energy. 

Neglecting this circumstance, we found, in § 409, the simple formula 

= ( 852 ). 


* Authorities; 

1. Eucken, Phys. Zeitschrift, xiv. (1913), p. 324. 

2. Gunther {Halle Diss. 1906), quoted by Chapman. 

3. Schwarze, Ann. d. Phys. xi. (1903), p. 303. v -nr- i i 

4. Value assumed by Eucken This is the mean of determinations by Wmkelmann 

and Wiillner. , . 

t Determined by VoRel. and quoted by Eucken. The value of for helium given by the first 

of formulae (861) is, however, *767. -xnK 

* Calculated from the first of formulae (851). Eucken takes C„=- 177 . Pier gives C.-J.75. 

§ The mean of values given by Winkelmanu (Pogg. Am. clix. (1876), p. 177) and Wullner 
(WUd. Am. IV. (1878), p. 321). 

i?he^'l assumed by Eucken. Schwarze uses the C =-0740, based upon an 

experimental determination of Cp by Dittonberger (HaUt Dm. 1897). Pier gives C.- 7 . 
The theoretical value given by formula (861) is *0767. 
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this last form being obtained by substituting the value of from equation 
(512). Chapman has shewn that when the energy is wholly translationjil | 
()8 *= 0 ), the value of ^ given by this formula must be multiplied by (approxi-4 
mately) f . Eucken* has, however, suggested that the simpler formula (862) 
may be a^urate for the transport of internal energy, for which (cf. §418) 
there is no correlation between the velocity of the molecule and the amount 
of internal energy carried. 

Combining these two contributions, we arrive at the formula 




:C. 


i+y3” 


/ 


.(853), 


the last two forms being obtained on substituting the values of and 7 
from equations (512) and (514). According to this equation the ratio 
ought £0 have a value ^(97 — 5) which depends on the ratio of the 
specific heats. In the last column of the table on p. 317 the values of 
J (97 — 5) are given, and are seen to agree very well with the observed 
values of 


It is worthy of remark that Boltzmann f proposed a theory according 
to which the value of ^IkC^ was to be -*^( 7 — 1 ), but this is obviously not 
in accordance with observation 


Conduction of Heat and Electricity in Solids. 

Conduction of Heat. 

427. In 1900 Drude§ propounded a theory of conduction of heat in solids, 
according to which the process is exactly similar to that in gases which we 
have just been considering, except that the carriers of the heat-energy are the 
free/ electrons in the metals. 

According to the simplest form of this theory, the coefficient of conduction 
of heat in a solid will be given by equation (821), namely 

^ 3 / ir 

in which all the quantities refer to the free electrons in the solid, so that v is 
the number of free electrons per unit volume, I is their average free path as 
they thread their way through the solid, and so on. Since an electron ia 

* Phyi. Zeiti. xiv. (1913), p. 824. 
t Pogg. Ann. CLvn. (1876), p. 457. 

^ ' X See Chapman, Phii. Tram. 211, A, p. 466. 

, ^ § Aim, d: Phyt, i, (1900), p. 666. 
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believed to have no energy of rotation or internal motion, we may take 
and the formula for ^ becomes 

* ^=^vclR .(855). 


This formula is only of the roughest nature; when the complicated 
physical conditions are taken fully into account, it must be replaced by 
the much less simple formula (645) obtained by exact analysis in 
Chapter VIIL 


Conduction of Electricity. 

428 . Drude’s theory supposes that the free electrons also act as carriers 
in the conduction of electricity. If there is an electric force B in the 
direction of the axis of each electron will be acted on by a force 3^, and 
so will gain momentum in the direction Ox at a rate Be per unit time. The 
time required to describe an average free path Z, with average velocity c, will 
be Ijc, so that in describing such a free path, the electron will acquire an 
additional momentum in the direction of the axis of x equal to Beljc. 

Since the mass of the electron is very small compared with that of the 
atom or molecule with which it collides, we may suppose (cf. § 383) that 
there is no persistence of velocities after collisions, so that an electron starts 
out from collision with a velocity for which all directions are equally likely, 
and, in describing its free path, superposes on to this a velocity 

Bd 

me 


parallel to the axis of x. It follows that at any instant the free electrons 
have an average velocity Wq, parallel to the axis of x, given by 




1 

2 nic ' 


Across unit area perpendicular to the axis of x, there will be a flow of 
electrons at the rate vVq per unit time, and these will caiTy a current i 
given by 


1 Bvdl 
i = j/eMo=o — =“• 

2 me 


The coefficient of electric conductivity <r is defined by the relation i = o-B, 
and is therefore equal to the coefficient of 3 in the above equation. To the 
order of accuracy to which we are now aspiring, c may be supposed to be 
the velocity of each electron, so that we may piit ^m(cy = ^RT, and the 
conductivity is given by 

__ ve^B 


,(856). . 
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This is Drude’s formula for electric conductivity. Numerically it can 
obviously only give an approximation of the roughest kind*, and must be 
replaced by the exact formula (650) when exact numerical values are 
required. 


Ratio of the two Condactimiies. 


^ 429. The Wiedemann-Franz law. By comparison of equations (855) 

>tand (856), we obtain 




This is Drude’s approximate formula for ^/cr. 
Richardson and Bohr, obtained in § 332, was 


<r s — l\ e)J 


The exact formula of 


,(857). 


From these equations it appears that: 

at a given temperature, the ratio of the electric and thermal conductivities 
must he the same for all substances. 

This is the law of Wiedemann and Franz, announced by them as an 
empirical discovery in 1853'|-. 

The Law of Lorenz. From equation (857) it also follows that : 
the ratio of the thermal and electric conductivities must be proportional to 
the absolute temperature, 

a law put forward on theoretical grounds by Lorenz in 1872|. 


Comparison with Experiment. 

430. For elastic spheres (s = oo ) equation (857) becomes 

<“*)• 

the formula originally given by Loren tz§. Using the numerical values given 
in § 8, we find that this equation becomes 

1*462 X 10* in absolute electromagnetic energy unitsi 

For instance, at 18® C. (T= 291*1), the value of ^jcr ought to be 
4*26 X W®. The values of ^/<r have been determined experimentally by 

* Yarions attempts have been made to obtain more accurate values for the numerical 
multiplier in Drude’s theory ; see in particular N. Bohr, Studier over Melallemee Elektrontheorie, 
p. 54, and W. F. 0. Swann, Phil. Mag. xxvn, (1914), p. 441. But nothing short of the full 
analysis of Chap. Till is likely to lead to an accurate result. 

-f Pogg. Ann. lxxxix. (1858), p. 497. 

X Pogg, A^n. oxlvu. (1872), p. 429 and Wied. Ann. xiii. (1882), p. 422. 


8 See § 882. 
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Jager and Diesselhorst* for a large number of substances at 18° C. and 
at 100° C. They find for example, 

for three samples of copper, ^/o- = 6'76, 6*65, 6*71 x 10^^ 

„ silver, = 6*86 x 10^®, 

„ two samples of gold, = 7-27, 7*09 x 10^®. 

More elaborate experiments, covering a wide range of temperature, have 
been conducted by Leesf. A sample of his results is given in the following 

table, which gives values of at different temperatures. 


Temperature ... 

From the experiments of Lees ! 

! 

From experiments 
of Jailer and 
Diesselhorst 

1 

1 -170°C. 

1 

- 60° C. 

-50°C. 

0°C. 

18° C. 

18° 0. 

100° C. 

Copper 

1 1-85 

2-17 

2*26 

2*30 

2-32 

2*29 

2*32 

Silver 

j 2*04 

2-29 

2-36 

2*33 

2*33 

2-36 

2*37 

Zinc 

1 2-20 

2*39 

2*40 

2*45 

2*43 

2-31 

2*33 

Lead 

! 2-55 

1 

254 

2‘52 

2*53 

2*51 

2*46 

2*51 

Steel 

!| 

,1 334 

3-09 

3*10 

3*06 

3*05 

3*10 

3*09 

Manganine 

l| 

i; 5’94 

i; 

4-16 

1 3*58 

1 

3*41 

3*34 

3*14 

2*97 


431. These numbers shew that the observed values of although of 
the same order of magnitude as those predicted by theory, are in every case 
somewhat too large. 

It is more difficult to test the values for ^ and a- separately which are 
predicted by theory, since the theoretical formulae for these coefficients 
separately contain the quantities v and ly for which it is difficult to form a 
reliable numerical estimate. But such evidence as is available suggests that 
the formulae for ^ and <t separately do not shew anything like so good an 
agreement with observation as that shewn by the formula lor their ratio ^/<r. 

Even at ordinary temperatures the value predicted for cr by equation (856) 
can only be reconciled with the observed values of a by assigning to the 

* Berlin. Sitzungsher. xxxviii. (1899), p. 719, and Abhand. d, Phys.-Tech, Beichsanstalt, iii. 
(1900), p. 869. 

’ + C. H. Lees, “The effects of low temperatares on the Thermal and Electrical conductivities 
of certain approximately pure metals and alloys” (Bakerian Lecture, 1908), Phil. Trane. 208, A, 
p. 881. 
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product vl a value considerably greater than is consistent with other available 
evidence as to the values of v and I, At low temperatures this difficulty 
becomes so great that many physicists have been driven to the conclusion 
that Drude's electron theory of conduction must be abandoned altogether* * * § . 

Kamerlingh Onnesf has found that at very low temperatures the specific 
resistance of many metals is reduced to only an infinitesimal fraction of the 
resistance at 0° C. ; at helium temperatures (ie. below about 4° absolute) the 
resistance may be only of the order of 10~“ times that at ordinary tempera- 
tures. At these very low temperatures the value of c in formula (856) will 
be decreased to about one-tenth of its value at O'* C., while we cannot suppose 
that any very great change occurs in the value of v. It accordingly appears 
that the 10^^-fold increase in the conductivity would require a 10^'^-fold 
increase in I, if the theoiy on which formula (856) is based were true. This 
requires that the electrons shall describe free paths measured in metres or 
even in kilometres, a requirement which it is quite impossible to reconcile 
with the known facts of the structure of matter. 

The need for these long free paths can be seen in a very direct manner. 
In one experiment described by Kamerlingh Onnes, a coil of lead wire was 
placed in liquid helium, and was found to have a resistance equal to 
5 X 10“" times its resistance at 0° C. The ends of the coil were then fused 
together and a current started in the coil by magnetic induction. It was 
found that the “ time of relaxation ” of this current — ie. the time required to 
fall to Ije times its initial strength — was of the order of a day, whereas under 

ordinary conditions it would have been about seconds. In an observa- 

tion lasting one hour no perceptible decrease of the current could be noticed. 
If the current consisted of free electrons in motion, each free electron in this 
time would have had to de.scribe a path of about 30,000 kilometres without 
its motion being seriously checked by collisions, 

WienJ has suggested a modification of Drude's theory, based on Planck’s 
quantum-theory, which attempts to remove this difficulty, while J. J. Thomson§ 
has put forward an alternative theory of metallic conduction on lines entirely 
different from those of Drude. A third suggestion, also based on the 
conceptions of the quantum-theory, will be referred to in Chapter XVIII 
below. But it would be beyond the scope of this book to examine into 
these theories in detail : their relation to the conceptions of the dynamical 
theory of gases is only slight. 

* Cf. J. J. Thomson, Phil. Mag. xxx. (1915), p. 192. ,Pcc 5o- l*U5- XKff . 

t Experiments with liquid helium, Konink. Akad. Wetemchappen, Amsterdam, Proc. imxl 
(i914), p. 12. 

* X Berliner Sitzungsber, vii, (1918), p. 184. 

§ The Corpus>:ular Theory of Matter (p. 86) and Phil. Mag. xxx. (1915), p. 192. 



CHAPTER XIII 

DIFFUSION 

Elementary Theories. 

Meyers Theory, 

432. The difficulties in the way of an exact mathematical treatment of 
diffusion are similar to those which occurred in the problems of viscosity and 
heat conduction. Following the method adopted in discussing these earlier 
problems, we shall begin by giving a simple, but mathematically inaccurate, 
treatment of the cpiestion. 

We imagine two gases diffusing through one another in a direction 
parallel to the axis of the motion being the same at all points in a plane 
perpendicular to the axis of z. The arrangement of the gases is accordingly 
in layers perpendicular to this axis. Let us denote the mass-velocity of 
the whole gas in the direction of increasing by and the molecular 
densities of the two gases by Then Viy and are functions of 

z only. 

We assume that as far as the order of approximation required in the 
problem, the m^s-velocity of the gas is small compared with its molecular- 
velocity, and we also assume that the linear scale of variation of either gas 
is great compared with the av Tage mean free path of a molecule. We 
shall also, to obtain a rough first approximation, assume that Maxwell’s 
law of distribution of velocities obtains at every point, and that h is the 
same for the two gases. 

433. The number of molecules of the first kind, which cross the plane 
2" = 2^0 per unit area per unit time in the direction of z increasing, is 

(859), 

in which the limits are frofn - oo to x as regards u and u, and from 0 to x 
as regards w. 

These, however, do not all come from the same point, and Vi must, in 
accordance with the principles already explained, be evaluated at the point 

21-2 
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from which they started after their last collision. Those which move so as 
to make an angle 6 with the axis of z may be supposed, on the average, to 
come from a point of which the z coordinate is ^ cos 6, and at this point 
the value of r, may be taken to be * 

Vi = vi {Z() - X cos ^ 




.( 860 ). 


If, then, we wish to go as far as the first order of small quantities we 
divide the integral (859) into two integrals corresponding to the two terms 
of the right-hand of equation (860). 

We obtain as the value of the first 

® dv dw 

= V, ( 2 ,) jjjg- (w + w^)dit.dvd\N (861), 

in which W, as usual, stands for w — w®. The limits of integration are from 
— 00 to + 00 for « and v, and from w = — to 00 . We have 

P = r“ y, 

;-oo \hm/ 

and, as far as the first power of Wq, 

Hence we obtain, as the value of expression (861), 

i I'l («o) = i*') (^ 0 ) (i c, + w,) (862), 

where c,, as in § 30, denotes the mean molecular- velocity of all the molecules 
of the first kind, and is given by equation (44). 

The second integral required for the evaluation of expression (859) is 

^ (^) W cos e dudvdw...{m). 

( ^v \ 

, this expression is 

already a small quantity of the fir^ order, so that in evaluating it we may 
put Wo = 0. Replacing cos 0 by w/c, it becomes 




il^ which the integral is taken over all values of u and v, and over all 
positive values of w. 
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This expression is easily evaluated by noticing that it has just half the 
value it would have if taken over all values of w, v, w, and is therefore equal 

to i X (”J times the average value of ^ taken over all molecules, in a gas 

having no mass-motion. This average value is equal to one-third of the 
^ 

average of 


or c, and is therefore Jcj. Hence the value of ex- 


pression (863) is 




Combining this with expression (862), we find as the total value of 
expression (859), 


all quantities being evaluated in the plane z = z^. 

This is the total flow of molecules across unit area of the plane = 
in the direction of z increasing. The corresponding flow in the opposite 
direction is 

"dv 

- w/o) + JX Cl. 


434, The rate of increase of the number of molecules of the first kind 
on the positive side of the plane ^ = measured per unit time per unit 
area, is the difference of these two expressions. Denoting this quantity by 


Fi, we have 

r,=w-i\.|‘a. (864). 

Similarly, for the rate of increase of molecules of the second kind, 

= (865). 

Eliminating Wq from these equations, we obtain 

r*ii'2“ ^2*'! = ^ (866). 


436. The pressure must be constant throughout the gas, so that we 
must have 

Vi + j'e = cons., 

whence, by differentiation with respect to z and we must have 

• p+p = o. and r. + r,=o. 
dz dz 


Thus equation (866) becomes 


1 yiXa Ca + ^oXiCi 

3 Pi 


.( 867 ). 
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The number of molecules of the first kind in a layer of unit cross- 
seption between the planes z = z„ and z=‘z^ + dz, 'is v,dz‘, the rate at which 

this quantity increases is ^ dz, but is also found, on calculatisg the flow 


0P 

across the two boundary planes, to be — -r- dz. 

4 vZ 


Hence we have 


dvi_^ BFj 

di dz 

and on using the value of Fi provided by equation (867), and neglecting 
small quantities of the second order, this becomes 


dt 


where 


5)io = 


1 -f VaXiOi 

3 Vi-hv^ 


,.(868), 

.(869). 


Equation (868) is the well-known equation of diffusion, 2 ), 2 being the 
coefficient of diffusion of the two gases. Hence the coefficient of diffusion 
is given by formula (869). Clearly it is symmetrical as regards the physical 
properties of the two gases, but depends on the ratio Vilv^ in which they 
are mixed. 


436 . The foregoing analysis is essentially the same as that given by 
Meyer in his Kinetic Theory of Gases, and formula (869) is generally known 
as Meyer's formula* for the coefficient of diffusion. 

Some special cases of this formula may be noticed. 


Coefficient of Self -diffusion. 

437 . If we consider diffusion between two gjises in which the molecules 
are approximately of equal size and weight, and agree to neglect the 
differences in size and weight, we may take X and c to be the same for 
each gas, and so obtain 

D = JXc (870). 

Comparing this with the value of the coefficient of viscosity (equation (801)) 

K = ^Xcp, 

we obtain the relation D = - (871). 

P 

The quantity ^ obtained in this way may also be regarded as the 
coefficient of self-diffusion or interdiffusivity of a single gas. It measures 
the rate at which selected molecules of a homogeneous gas diffuse into the 
remainder. 

• The actual value of given by Meyer {Kinetic Theory of Gases, p. 256, English trans.) 
is times that given by formula (869). Meyer’s formula has, however, attempted to take into 
account a correction which is here reserved for later discussion (§ 489). Meyer does not claim 
that his correction is exact. 
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Dependence on Proportions of Mixture, 


438. Jn the special case to which formula (870) applies, the value of I) 
is independent of Vi and but formula (869) shews that in general 2)i2 
ought to vary with the proportions of the mixture. In the limiting case in 
which j/i/i /2 = 0, we have ' 


^12 — 


3 Vtt/i (TTii + mj) TTvSy} 




and there is a similar formula for the case of v^jvi — 0, in which and ni^ are 
interchanged. 

Thus the coefficients of diffusion in these two cases stand in the ratio 


_m2 


shewing that the value of T) ought according to Meyer’s formula to vary 
greatly with the proportions of the mixture. 

This variation will be greatest for molecules of very uneven mass. For 
example for the diffusion of Hg — COo, the extreme variation would be 22 to 1, 
for A — He it would be 10 to 1, and so on. An approximate formula for Djs 
in these extreme cases is easily found. 

When Wi is small compared with nu^ then (\ is small compared with Cj, 
and on inserting values of the free paths formula (869) reduces, when vi and 
V.2 are comparable, to 


5).-- 


1 


3 Vi + 


. 

3(i/i + i/2) 


(7i^ 


(872). 


As we shall see later, the observed variation of I)i 2 with r, 1^2 is nothing 
like as great as is predicted by these formulae, but we shall now try to 
correct the formulae for persistence of velocities, and shall see that the 
corrected equations predict a much smaller dependence of 2)io on 


Correction to Meyer s Theory when the Molecules ore Elastic Spheres, 

439. As was the case with the corresponding formulae for viscosity and 
conduction of heat, the approximate formulae which have been obtained can 
be improved by a correction of the numerical multiplier. 

We shall consider first the correction to be applied to the simple formula 
for self-diffusion, namely 

^ (873) 


K 

P 


,( 874 ). 
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As before, there have been two sources of error introduced into these 
approximate equations, the first arising from the assumption that \ is the 
same for all velocities, and the second from neglect of the persistence of 
velocities. 

As regards the first, it is clear that in expression (863), X must be 
replaced by and taken under the sign of integration. Hence instead of X 
in the final result, we must have I, where 




r 




- hmc^ 


&dc 


J A 


e 


.(875). 


This however is exactly the same as the I of the viscosity formula, of 
which the value was found in § 394 to be 

1051 


V 2 7n/<7* 

Hence this correction affects I) and k exactly similarly, multiplying each by 
r051, but does not affect equation (874). 


440. We now examine the effect of the persistence of velocities. We 
found in § 395, that when a molecule arrives at the plane z — Sq in a given 
direction, the expectation of the distance it has travelled in that directioti 
is not X, but kX, where 


Here ^ is the persistence of velocities at a collision between two molecules 
of equal mass, of which the value was found in § 381 to be *406. Thus the 
expectation of the molecule belonging to the one gas or the other is not that 
appropriate to a distance X back, but to a distance kX, and the effect of 
** persistence ” is therefore to multiply the taluo of !l) given in equation (873) 
by a factor k. Also, as we saw in § 395, the effect of persistence on the 
coefficient of viscosity is to multiply the simple expression ^Xcp by a factor 

The two equations, both corrected for persistence, accordingly become 


D 

K 


3(1-0)^’ 

1 

3(1 


so that the corrected form of equation (874) must be 


3 ) 


T-Tp* 
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Putting 6 = '406, the value found in § 381, this becomes 

. $ = 1-34- (876). 

P 


It is of interest to examine into the origin of the difference between the 
effect of persistence of velocities on diffusion on the one hand, and on viscosity 
and conduction of heat on the other. Diffusion, it will be seen, is a transport 
of a quality, while viscosity and heat-conduction are transports of quantities. 
The difference rests ultimately upon the circumstance that qualities remain 
unaltered by collisions, whereas quantities do not. 

441 . The effect of persistence when the molecules are not of equal mass 
is more difficult to estimate. 

When the molecules were equal, the expectation of the distance a molecule 
had come was increased by persistence from \ to 

\ + a + ^\ + d>X + ...=j-^ (877). 

When the molecules are of unequal masses, the persistence will be 
different at different collisions, and instead of expression (877), we shall 
have one of the form 

X'^ pX + pqX^ pqrX^ + (878), 

where p, q, r, ... are the different persistences at the various collisions. 
Suppose we are considering the motion of a molecule of mass nii in a mixture 
of molecules of masses mj, ?« 2 , mixed in the proportion Vilv 2 . Then of the 
quantities p, q,r, ... a certain proportion, say of the whole will have an 
average value 6 = ’406, these representing collisions ^vith other molecules of 
the first kind, while the remainder, a proportion 1 —^ of the whole, will 
have an average value which we shall denote by ^ 12 , this being the persistence 
for a molecule of the first kind colliding with one of the second kind. 

Let P denote expression (878), and let s denote ^^ + (1 — ^)^i 2 » I'his 
being the expectation of each of the quantities p, q, r, . . . . We have 

P = \ + pX. -k-pqX^ + pip'X^ + . , 

P. 9 = sX + psX^^pqsX^ 4- ..., 
and hence, by subtraction, 

P(1 -s) = X + (p-5)X- + p(9-5)X’* + H(r--5)A.^ + .... 

Clearly the expectation of the right-hand side is \, for the expectations 
of p - ^ - 5 , r - s, . . . are all zero. Hence the expectation of P is 

X X 


,(879). 
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Accordingly the effect of persistence in this mixture of gases is to 
increase X to a value of which the expectation is that on the right-hand 
of equation (879), , 

In § 369 we found for the mean chance of collision per unit time for a 
molecule of the first kind, moving in a mixture of two kinds of gas, 



\/f{ 


i+i). 


In this the fii-st term represents collisions with molecules of the first 
kind, and the second represents collisions with molecules of the second kind. 
The ratio of these two terms is therefore exactly the ratio : 1 — and 
we have 

l-jg 

V27n/i<jf ^ // mA 

Each fraction is equal to 

1 

\/(^ li") 


and this again is equal to Xj by equation (877). 

Using this value for yS, we find for the value of expression (879), the free 
path of a molecule of the first kind increased by persistence, 


(1 - 6 ) + (1 - ^12) 

and for the corresponding quantity for the second molecule. 


(1 - 0 ) + (1 - ^s.) Tri/i.V 


,(880), 


,(881). 


On replacing X^, X 2 in equation (869) by their enhanced values, as given 
above, we find as the form of Meyer s equation, after correction for persistence 
of velocities, 


®12 — 


1 1^1 

3 J'l + 1^2 


,(882). 


442. In this formula the value of d is always *406; the value of ^12 
depends, as was seen in § 383, on the ratio of the two masses. It was found 
that ^,3 was of the form 

(i 7?ll ^ 

= , 

m,-f W 2 

wkere a was a small positive number, depending on the ratio of the masses, 
but lying always between 0 and and equal to *188 for equal masses. 
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When i/j is small, we have, instead of the limiting form given in § 438, 

1 2 


®12 “ 


*S V 1 + V 2 3(1- ^ 12 ) TT {vi + vg) Si 
2 


'irltmi{mi -f m2) 


2\/. 

>12* V 'irk \mi m 


■.TTiTT-r^TT^"''' — 

0(1 + 0ii2)'ir(vi + 1 ^ 2 ) >^12 

The limiting form, when V 2 is small, is the same except that ftig is replaced 
by Ofjn. Thus the ratio of the extreme values of 2) as i/j/i/g varies is 


^yi=0 _ 1 + «.,i 

instead of the ratio found from Meyer s formula in § 438. Since the 

extreme values possible for a are 0 and it appears that the greatest range 
possible for 2) is at most one of 4 : 3. 

Thus, when persistence of velocities is taken into account, Meyer s formula 
yields values which do not vary greatly with the proportion Vi : of the 
mixture 


The Stefan‘M<moell Theory, 

443 . Another theory of diflPusion has been put forward by Stefan f and 
Maxwell based upon physical principles which will now be explained. 

It will be noticed that equation (868) is of the same form as the well- 
known equation of conduction of heat : it indiciites a progress or spreading 
out of the gas of the first kind, similar to the progress and spreading out of 
heat in a problem of conduction. The larger 2) is, the more rapidly this 
progress takes place, and 2 is largest when the free paths are longest and 
vice versa. Long free paths mean rapid diffusion, as we should expect. 

Now the formula for the mean path Xj in a mixture of t^\o gases was 
found in § 364 to be 

X, J (884), 

where S 12 is the arithmetic mean of the diameters of the two kinds of 
molecules, The larger the denominator in this expression, the smaller \ 

* This is pointed out clearly in a valuable paper by Kuenen (“The diffusion of Gases according 
to 0. E. Meyer,” Supp. no. 28 to the Communicatiom from the Phys. Lab. of Leiden, Jan. 1913). 
Kuenen takes a uniformly equal to *188, its value when mi=?n 2 i assumes the number of 
collisions to be in the ratio : vivg. For these reasons his result is different from mine, but 
the principle is essentially the same. 

t Wiener SUzungsherichte, lxiii. [2] (1871), p, 63, and lxv. (1872), p. 323. 

t Coll. Scientife Papers, i. p. 392, and ii. p. 57 and p. 345. See also Boltzmann, Wiener 
Sitzungsberichte, lxvi. [2] (1872), p. 324, lxxviii. (1878), p. 733, lxxxvi. (1882), p. 63, and 
Lxxxviii. (1808), p. 835. Also VorUsungen Uber Oastheorie, 1 . p. 96. 
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will be, and so the slower the process of diffusion. Both terms in the 
denominator of expression (884) accordingly contribute something towards 
hindering the process of diffusion. • « 

The second of these terms arises from collisions of the molecules of the 
first kind with molecules of the second kind, and that these collisions should 
hinder diffusion is intelligible enough. But it is not so clear how collisions 
of the molecules of the first kind with one another, represented by the first 
term in the denominator of expression (884), can hinder the process of 
diffusion. When molecules of the same kind collide, their average forward 
motion will, from the conseiwation of momentum, remain unaffected by the 
collision, and it is not easy to see how the process of diffusion has been 
hindered by the collision. 


444. If we entirely neglected collisions between molecules of the same 
kind, we should have free paths given by the equations 






..(885) 


in place of equation (884). Using these values for the free paths, equation (869) 
becomes 






Stt (i^i -f j/a) <S,2* (m, 4- Ws)^ 


Stt (i/, -h V2) S] 

or, in terms of the molecular- velocities^, 


+ (^ 86 ). 

? V Trh \Wi rtij 




.(887). 


* Meyer, uaing the value of Djj already explained (see footnote to p. 326), obtains a value 
for on Maxwell’s theory equal to fr times this, namely, 

(887a), 

and this same value is given by Maxwell {l.c. ante and Nature^ viii. (1878), p. 298). On the 
other hand, Stefan (Wiener Sitzungther. lxviii. (1872), p. 328), Langevin (Ann, de Chimie et dfi 
Physique, [8], v. (1906), p. 245), and Chapman (Phil. Trans. 211, A, p. 449) all arrive at the 
formula 



which differs from (887 a) by a factor }. Chapman and Langevin both extend their method to 
general law of force ftr"* ; their method is somewhat similar to that of Maxwell as given in 
Chap. IX, (j 958), but they assume Maxwell’s law of distribution to hold, so that their results are 
only exact for the case of j=:6, for which their result agrees with Maxwell’s formula (780). 
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446. If the two kinds of molecules are of equal mass and size, formula (887) 
becomes 




which may be contrasted with Meyers uncorrected formula (870). 

Using Chapman’s corrected formula (809) for the coefficient of viscosity, 
namely 


K = '499 


P<^ 

V 27rf/(7“ ’ 


equation (888) may be put in the form 

I> = 1-336- (889),' 

P 

agreeing almost exactly with ecjuation (876) which was obtained on correcting 
Meyer’s formula for persistence of velocities. 

It is more difficult to compare equation (886) with equation (882) which 
was obtained by correcting Meyer’s formula for persistence of velocities. We 
at once notice the outstanding diff|rence between the two, namely that 
Meyer’s formula depends on the ratio whereas Maxwell’s formula (887) 
does not. In the limiting case of vi = 0, Meyer’s formula reduces to 
formula (883), which is identical with Maxwell’s formula (886) divided 
by the factor (l+ai^). where a ,2 is the small number defined in § 442. 
Thus it appears that the formulae approximate closely, although they 
naturally cannot agree exactly, as one predicts variation with while 

the other does not, 


Experimental Evidence. 

446. The question of how far the coefficient of diffusion depends on the 
proportion in which the gases are mixed is naturally one which admits of 
experimental investigation. A series of experiments* have recently been 
made at Halle to test this question, a summarij of which will be found in a 
paper by Loniusf. 

Experiments were made on the pairs of gases O 2 , H 2 N 2 and 
Nj — O 2 by Jackmann, on — O 2 and — CO 2 by Deutsch, and on He A 

by Schmidt and Lonius. We should expect the greatest variation of 
with Vijv^ to occur when the ratio of the masses of the molecules is most 
uneven (§ 438). The ' following table; gives the values obtained for 

^ R. Schmidt, Ann. d. Phys. xiv. (1904), p. 801, and the following Inaug. -Dissertations : 
K Schmidt (1904), 0. Jackmann (1906), R. Deutsch (1907), and Lonius (1909). 

t Ann. d. Phyt. xm. (1909), p. 664. See also Chapman, Phil. Trans. 211, A, p. 478. 

X Lonius, l.c. p. 676. 
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with different values of vijv^ for the two pairs of* gases for which this 
inequality of masses is greatest. 


Pair of Gases 
(1, 2 respectively) 

*'2 

(observed) 

f 

Observer 

H 2 -CO 2 

3 

0-21351 

Deutsch 


1 

0-21774 



i 

0-22772 


He — A 

2-65 

0-24418 1 

Lonius 


2-26 

0-24965 



1-66 

0-25040 i 

1 Schmidt 


1 

0-25405 

1 


•477 

0-25626 

Lonius 

1 1 
1 

•311 i 

0-26312 

» 


These experiments undoubtedly shew considerable variations in 3)i2, but 
they are insignificant compared with those predicted by Meyers uncorrected 
formula (872), and are small even compared with those predicted by Meyers 
corrected formula (882). For instance the following table gives a comparison 
between the extreme values of S)ia for lie- A observed, and those predicted 
by these formulae. 



' 

<D ,2 (obs.) ; 

' 1 

!X)i 2 (calculated) 

Eqn. (882) 

Eqn. (872) 

1 

2-65 

; -961 

1 

•910 

^ -548 

1-00 

1 

j 1-000 

1-000 

i 1000 

3-11 

' 1-036 

1-110 

' 1-526 


Thus although a variation in ®,2 is observed, of a nature similar to 
that predicted by Meyers theory, yet it appears that Maxwells simph'r 
formula (882) gives results which approximate more closely to the truth 
numerically. 

Accordingly, in the remainder of this chapter we shall be content to 
disregard the dependence of T)^ on the ratio i/j/i/g. 


Coefficient of Self-Diffusion, 

447. The simplest formula to test numerically is that for self-diffusion, 
but the coefficient of self-diffusion of a gas into itself is not a quantity which 
admits of direct experimental determination. 
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A convenient plan, « adopted by Lord Kelvin, is to take a set of three 
gases for which the coefficients are known. All the quantities 

in formula (886) are then known with great accuracy except only Hence 
from the tllree values of “Lia, ^ 23 y ^31 we can calculate ^,2, S^s, ^31 and so 
deduce values of crj, (t.^, < 73. Instead of comparing these values with other 
determinations of o-j, o-g and 0-3, Lord Kelvin inserted them into formula (888) 
and so obtained the coefficients of self-diffusion of the three gases in question. 

Lord Kelvin* gives the following values of coefficients of interdiffusivity 
of four gases, calculated from the experimental detenninations of Loschmidt. 



/ Pairs 

of Gases 


Pairs 

of Gases 



(12. 

18, 

23) 

.1-32 

(12. 

13, 

23) 

•193 


(12, 

14, 

24) 

.1-35 

(12, 

14, 

24) 

T90 


(13, 

14, 

34) 

.1-26 

(23, 

24, 

34) 

,•183 

Gases 



— - 




H, -(1) 



Mean 

1-31 



Mean 

•189 

0, -(2) ^ 









CO -(3) 

Pairt 

i of Gases 

®33 

Pairs 

; of Gases 

®44 

CO, -(4) 

(12, 

13, 

23) 

.1^9 

(12, 

14, 

24) 

.•106 


(13, 

14, 

34) 

.175 

(13, 

14, 

34) 

.•111 


(23, 

24, 

34) 

.-178 

(23, 

24, 

34) 

.•109 




Mean 

•174 



Mean 

•109 


The agreement inter se of the values obtained by different sets of three 
gases gives a striking confirmation of the theory, except of course as regards 
the numerical multiplier which does not affect the values obtained for 
3)22, etc. 

448 . We may next test this numerical multiplier. Both forms of the 
theory combine in predicting the relation (approximately) 

D = 1-336 - 

P 

for elastic spheres, while Maxwells theory given in Chapter VIII predicted 
the relation (exactly) 

T) = 1-504 - 

P 

for molecules repelling according to the inverse fifth-power of the distance. 

In the following table, the first column gives k, the mean of the values 
given in the table of p. 295, the second column gives p, the third gives the 


Baltimore Lectures, p. 295. 
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value of 2) calculated from Loschmidt^s experiments, and the fourth gives the 
value of 


Gas 

• 

<c (p. 295) 

p(p.l31) 

® (p. 335) 

c 

K 

Hydrogen 

•0000867 

•0000899 

1-31 

1-36 

Oxygen 

0001891 , 

■001429 

•189 

1*43 

Carbon-monoxide... 

0001628 

001250 

•174 

1-34 

Carbon-dioxide 

•0001431 

•001977 

•109 

1-50 


It at once appears that 2)p//€ has in each case a value intermediate 
between Jihe two values 1*336 and 1*504 predicted by theory for elastic 
spheres and inverse fifth-power molecules. Not only is this so, but the 
values of iSp/ze vary between these limits in a manner which accords well 
with the knowledge we already have as to the laws of force (/tr”*) in the 
different gases concerned, as the following figures shew : 



Value of « 

T)p 

K 

Theory 

00 

1’336 

Hydrogen 

12 

1*36 

Carbon-monoxide. . . 

1 9-3 

1-34 

Oxygen 

7-9 

143 

Carbon -dioxide 

* 5-2 

1-50 

Theory 

50 

1'604 


Coefficient of Diffusion for Elastic Spheres. 

449. In the following table are given the observed values* of D ,2 for a 
number of pairs of gases in which the molecules are comparatively hard, 
having values of s greater than 8 in the table of p. 302. The table gives 
also the values of calculated from them by formula (887) (using values 
of c given on p. 131), and, in the last column, the values of 812 calculated 
from the coefficient of viscosity as on p. 295. 

* The values used both in this and the succeeding table are those given by Chapman {Phil 
Tram. 211, A, p. 480) from material provided by the Smithsonian tables (1910 edition). 
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The agreement between the two sets of values of 8 ^^ is as good as 
could reasonably be expected, providing a corresponding confirmation .of 


jl 


Gases 

®12 

(observed) 

<^12 

(calc, from !Dj 2 ) 

^12 

(calc, from viscosity) 

Hydrogen— Air 

0*661 

3*20 X 10-8 

3*20x10-8 

„ —Oxygen 

0*679 

3*15 

3*15 

Oxygen— Air 

0*1775 

3*66 

3*67 

„ —Nitrogen 

0*174 

3*71 

3*69 

Carbon-monoxide— Hydrogen ... 

0*642 

3*25 

3*23 

„ —Oxygen 

0*183 

3*62 

3*70 


formula (889). When one or both of the two kinds of molecules involved 
is softer than thowSe in the foregoing table the agreement is still good 
although less striking than that found above, as is shewn in the following 
table : 


Gases 

1 

®12 

! (observed) 

1 

‘^12 ’ 
(calc, from ! 

^vx) 

‘^12 

(calc, from 
viscosity) 

Carbon -dioxide—H vdrogeii 

i 

■ 0*538 

3*.53xl0-8 

3*61x10-8. 

„ —Air 

r 0138 

4*00 ! 

4*13 

„ — C'arboii-nionoxide... 

: 0*136 

406 1 

4*16 

N itrous oxide - H vdrogen 

0*535 

3*54 

I 

3*64 

„ — Carbon-dioxide 

0*0983 

4*49 ! 

4*57 

Ethylene— Hydrogen 

' 0*486 

3*72 

410 ! 

„ Carbon-monoxide 

0*101 

! 

4*95 

L 

4 65 


General Formulae. 


460. In two special cases, we have obtained perfectly rigorous values 
for In § 333 (equation (654)) we found the solution 


— • 




Vi{hminhKy-^Ii{s) 

for the case in which and — 


\/ irhmi 


,.(890) 


22 
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Also in § 359 (equation (727)) we obtained Maxwell’s solution 

^ 1 /77li + 77l2 

“ ihm, A, V K • 


.(891) 


for the case in which 5 = 5, independently of the values of ratios 
and Since F (f) = } V^r, this last solution may be expressed in 

the form 


^12 ~ 


F<t)_ 


(*'i + i'a) (AmitWg/i )^ /, (5) 


/ T n JL \ 

V Trh \mi mj 


.(892). 


The two solutions (890) and (892) are both perfectly rigorous and exact, 
and so must be expected to agree in the case which they cover in common, 
namely the case of 5 = 0, — mi/m.j. = 0y as it is easily verified that they 

do. They are two special cases of a general solution, which we have not 
been able to find, but are trying to approximate to. 

The general formula will be more complicated than these formulae, for it 
will depend on 5, on Pijvi and on 

We have found theoretical reasons for expecting that the general formula 
will not depend to any great extent on PijPi, but only on the total number of 
molecules Vi + 1/5, and this expectation is borne out by experiment (§ 446). 
Let us, then, agree to disregard the dependence of I),2 on ‘iJ^d assume 
that it depends only on Pi Vg. Equation (890) may now be replaced by 


T)io — 




12 ^ 

{Pi + Pi) {hn^m^Ky- 1 {s) 


Trhm^ 


.(893), 


and this must be the form assumed by the general formula when = 0. 

The coefficient of diffusion X)i2 must necessarily be symmetrical as regards 
the two kinds of molecules, and formula (893) is not .symmetrical. It can 
however easily be made so, for since it applies only to crises in which Wx 
vanishes in comparison with it may with equal accuracy be expressed in 
the symmetrical form ^ 



(I'l + I'a) {hmimiKy - 1 ( 5 ) 


Let us consider what errors occur when this formula is used for all values 
of 8 and of 

The formula is absolutely rigorous when milm.^ — 0, for all values of s, and 
the same is of course true when m,/wig= 00 . When 5=5, the formula agrees 
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with Maxwell’s exact formula (892), and is therefore rigorous for all values of 
when 5 = 5. 


The errors vanish, then, when either 5 = 5 or or oo . They may 

be expected to be largest when is comparable with Wg and 5 = x . But 
when 5 = X , the value of ( 5 ) is known to be ttBJ, so that the formula 
reduces to 


^12 ~ 


2 

Stt (1^1 + Va) 



which agrees exactly with the Maxwell-Stefan formula (886). This is the 
formula which has been seen in § 449 to be in extremely good agreement 
with experiment. Thus it appears that the general formula (894) must be 
very nearly accurate for all values of 6-, m, and m.^. 


22-2 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE KINETIC THEORY AS TO 
THE SIZE OF MOLECULES 

Evaluation of \a from Free Path Phenomena. 

461. In the last three chapters we have considered the free path 
phenomena of viscosity, conduction of heat and diffusion, and have found 
for the three corresponding coefficients formulae involving in every case 
the quantity < 7 , the diameter of the molecule of the gas in question. Thus 
we have three > phenomena from which the molecular diameter may be 
calculated, and we shall first collect the evidence provided by these three 
phenomena as to the size of molecules. For the present, we shall proceed on 
the supposition that all molecules may be treated as elastic spheres. The 
error involved in this assumption will naturally be greater in the case of soft 
molecules such as those of carbon-dioxide, than in the case of hard molecules 
such as those of hydrogen or helium. 

The values of <t which can be deduced from the phenomenon of viscosity 
have already been calculated and’ exhibited in the table on p. 295. A similar 
set of values can be deduced from the observed values of the coefficient of 
conduction of heat given on p. 317. Finally, it is possible to obtain a 
third set from the coefficients of diffusion . given in the tables on p. 337, 
although the procedure here is rather more complicated than in the two 
former cases. In these tables we have thirteen observations from which 
to determine the eight molecular diameters involved. A least-square solution 
would be laborious, and of little real value since obviously some of the values 
given for have a much greater observational value than others. I have, 
therefore, adopted the following simple plan : 

The values of the molecular diameters of the three gases hydrogen, 
:. 50 xygen and air have been determined solely from the first three entries 
in the first table. The value of <r for nitrogen can then be obtained from the 
fourth entry. The two remaining entries then give the two somewhat 
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discordant values 1*91 and 1*81 for the radius of the molecule of carbon- 
monoxide, and I have assumed the true value to be the mean of these, 
namely 1*85. 

The three first entries in the second table then give for the radius of the 
CO 2 molecule the values 2*14, 2*20, 2*12, and I have assumed the true value 
to be the mean of these, namely 2*15. In a similar way I have taken mean 
values for the radii of the molecules of nitrous oxide and ethylene. 

The three sets of values obtained in this way are exhibited in the 
following table. The entries in the fourth column give the mean of the 
entries in the preceding columns, and the entries in the last column give 
the mean free path calculated by Maxwell’s formula (56). 

Values of Molecular Radius and Mean Free Path. 


Value of X 10^ calculated from 1 


Gas 

Viscosity 

; Conduction 
j of heat 

Diffusion 

Mean 
value of 
|(rxl0s 

! Mean 

j free path 
(cms.) 

Hydrogen 

1*31 

I 1*34 

1*34 

1*34 

1 

n-6xio-« 

Helium 

1*08 

1*14 

_ 

Ml 

17*1 

Water- vapour 

2*27 

_ 


2*27 

4*0 

Carbon-monoxide... 

1*89 

1*90 

186 

1*88 

5*8 

Ethylene 

2*76 

2*76 

2-74 

2*75 

2*7 

Nitrogen 

1*88 

1*91 

* 1*90 * 

1*90 

5*7 

Air 

1*86 

1-86 

1*86 

1*86 

5*9 

Nitric oxide 

1*86 

1*87 


1*86 

5*9 

Oxvgen 

1*81 

1*80 

1*81 ! 

1*81 

6*3 

Argon 

1*82 

! 1*80 

- i 

1*81 

6*3 

Carbon-dioxide 

2-27 

2*42 

2*15 

2*28 

4*0 

Nitrous oxide 

2*30 

2*31 

2*27 

; 2*29 

3*9 

Methyl chloride ... 

2*81 

1 

— 

2*81 

2*6 

Ethyl chloride 

3-06 


— 

3*06 

2*2 

Chlorine 

2*68 

; — 

— 

2*68 

2*9 

Benzene 

3*72 

1 _ 

— 

3*72 

1*5 

Krypton 

2*05 

— i 

— 

.2*05 

4*9 

Xenon 

2*42 j 

! 

i 

— 

2*42 

3*5 


The agreement of the different entries inter se is surprisingly good 
considering the assumptions which have been introduced. Rather naturally, 
it is less good for gases with soft molecules than for those with hard. 
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Evaluation of from Deviations from Boyle’s Law. 

« 

462 . In each of these phenomena the molecular diameter has entered 
through the free path. In Chapter VI we found that the molecular diameter 
could be estimated from the observed deviations from Boyle’s Law, and the 
diameter then entered through the total volume occupied by all the molecules 
in a given space. The values obtained for Jcr, arranged for comparison with 
those just found, are as follows : 


Gas 

from Boyle a Law 

iff 

from free path 

Hydrogen 

l-26xl0-« 

1 ■34x10-* 

I Helium 

0-98 

Ml 

Nitrogen 

1*77 

1*90 i 

Air 

1*65 

1*86 ! 

Carbon-dioxide ... 

j 1-70 

2-28 j 


Although these numbers agree tolerably well, the agreement must to 
some extent be regarded as accidental For, as we saw in § 402, the two 
sets of values of c do not really measure the same quantity. Of the five 
gases in the table, the two which have the hardest molecules are hydrogen 
and helium, and for each of these we may suppose that s = 12 approximately 
(cf. § 404). Thus the correcting factor which was found to be necessary in 
§ 402 has for these gases the value slV{^) or 1*079. We must divide the 
values for \<t obtained from Boyle’s Law by this number and find for the 
quantity 

fj, 1 

the corrected values 1*18 for hydrogen and 0*91 for helium. 

The valued of ^cr obtained from free path phenomena attempt to measure 
this quantity directly, but the values obtained are now seen to ^differ from 
those just found by about 13 per cent, for hydrogen and about 22 per cent, for 
helium. For the softer molecules, such as that of carbon-dioxide, the agi’ee- 
ment is naturally \ery much worse. We have found for the COa molecule a 
correcting factor 1*5363 (cf. equation (812)), so that the entry 1*70 for 
^ 9 ttght to be reduced to 1*107. But as mentioned in § 401 there are other 
corrections to be made before we can start comparing the two values 
of 
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The general result, however, emerges quite clearly that the values for 
^<r obtained from Boyle’s Law are uniformly smaller than those obtained 
from free path phenomena. A simple geometrical interpretation of this can 
be given. In measuring the deviations from Boyle’s Law we are virtually 
measuring the volume of a molecule, while in measuring the free path in a 
gas we are measuring the cross-section of the same molecule. The figures 
obtained suggest that the mean radius of the molecule, regarded as a solid, is 
less than the mean average radius of the cylinders circumscribing its various 
cross-sections. But this, simply as a matter of geometry, must necessarily 
be the case if the molecule has any shape except that of a sphere. 

To illustrate this suppose that the molecules of a gas were constituted 
of coin-shaped discs of radius a and small thickness /i, and therefore of total 
volume TTa^h. Except for a correction necessitated by the fact that these 
molecules would not behave like elastic spheres at collision, the deviations 
from Boyle’s Law would lead to a value of a such that — ttoj^ h or 
(T = (6a^hy, while measurements on the free path would lead to the value 

(7 = a. If A is small, the value of will of course be very much smaller 

than a. 

The difference between the two sets of values found for Jo- may accord- 
ingly be interpreted as indicating that the molecules are not really spherical. 
The comparative closeness of the two sets of values for hydrogen and helium 
suggests, however, that for these gases the assumption of spherical molecules 
will give a tolerably good approximation to the truth. For the softer 
molecules such as carbon-dioxide it is perhaps safest not to attempt to 
draw any conclusions, in view of the difficulties already explained in § 402. 
It need hardly be said that what we are concerned with in these evaluations 
of J<r is the extension of the field of force surrounding the molecule, and 
not the size of the material structure out of which this field of force 
originates. We shall see how this latter structure can be measured in 
§ 456. 

‘ 463 . Some investigators avoid the difficulties arising out of the 
“softness” of the molecules, by assuming Sutherland’s formula (816) to 
hold, and comparing the values of <r deduced from Boyle’s law with the 
values of the diameter of the hard kernel. For instance Eucken*, in a 
very interesting paper, has given the following comparison, amongst others, 
of diameters of molecules calculated from deviations from Boyle’s Law and 
from free paths: 

* Phyn. Zeitsch. xiv. (1913), p. 331. Eucken also calculaUs values for three other gases— 
Helium, Hydrogen and Benzene, but the values agree nothing like so well as those given here. 
The author states that the material for the calculation of from Boyle’s Law is uncertain in 
the ease of the gases helium and hydrogen. See also Chapman, Phil. Trans, 211, A, p. 481. 
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Qas 

from Boyle’s Law 

from free path 

Nitrogen 

1-540x10-8 

1-527x10-8 

Oxygen 

1-447 

1 1*467 

Argon 

1-427 

1-417 

Carbon-dioxide ... 

1*602 

1*601 


It must be remarked that Eucken uses values of Van der Waals’ quantity h 
which are deduced from the critical data, and so may differ very widely from 
true observational values (cf. § 205). For this reason Eucken s values of 
deduced from Boyle’s law differ considerably from those given on p. 842, 
and little seems to be gained by comparing evaluated from the critical 
temperature with ^ <t^ which refers to temperature T = cc . If we could 
be perfectly certain of all the physical assumptions underlying Eucken s 
calculation, we should have proof beyond question that all these molecules 
were very approximately spherical in sha[Xi. 

Evaluation of \ a from Densities in the Solid and Liquid States. 

454. A further estimate of the molecular radius can be formed by a 
consideration of the maximum density of the substance when in the solid or 
liquid state. This method, however, only enables us to calculate an upper 
limit to the molecular radius. 

For instance, Dewar* has found the density of solid hydrogen at 13*2'’ 
absolute to be *0763. The mass of a cubic centimetre of solid hydrogen 
is accordingly *0763 grammes, while the mass of each molecule (cf. § 8) is 
known to be 3*27 x grammes. The number of molecules in a cubic 
centimetre is accordingly 2*33 x 10**. If the molecules of hydrogen arc 
regarded as hard spheres of diameter <r, these molecules, if packed as closely 
as possible, would occupy a volume 

233x 10” 

V2 

This volume, then, is certainly less than a cubic centimetre. Or, what 
comes to the same thing, the value of the molecular radius of hydrogen is 
certainly less than the value of which makes the above expression equal 
to a cubic centimetre. This value is 

1*964 xl0-« 

In this way we obtain a superior limit to the value of ^<r for hydrogen. 
The similar limits for other gases can be obtained in the same way, and we 
arrive at the following table : 

* Proe. Roy. Soe. lxxiii. (1904), p. 261. 
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Substance 

Temp. (C.) 

Density 

Upper limit 
of 

Value of ^(T 
(p. 341) . 

# 

Hydrogen (solid)* 

- 2.59-9° 

0-0763 

1-96x10-8 

1*34x10-8 

Helium (liquid) t 

~271'6 

0-14.56 

1*99 

1*11 

Water 

4-0 

1-0000 

1-72 

2*27 

Carbon-monoxide { 

- 205-0 

•08558 

2-11 

1*88 

Ethylene 

-21 

0*414 

2-67 

2*75 

Nitrogen (solid)* 

-252-5 

1-0265 

1-98 

1-90 

Oxygen (solid)* 

-2.52-5 

1-4256 

1-85 

1-81 

Argon (liquid) | 

-189 

1*423 

1 

2*01 

1*81 

Carbon -dioxide (solid) || ... 

-79 

1 1-53 

2-02 

2-28 

Nitrous oxide 

-20-6 

' 1-003 

2-31 

2-29 

Methyl chloridelF 

1 -20 

0-983 

2*45 

2-81 

Ethyl chloride** 

0 

0-925 

2-64 

3-06 

Chlorine ft 

-80 

1 1-6602 

2-30 

2-68 

Benzene JJ 

0 

! 0*899 

i 2*92 

t 

3-72 

Krypton §§ 

-160 

2-15 

; 2-22 

2 05 

Xenon 

-140 

j 3*52 

1 

2-24 

2-42 

i 


Considering the general crudeness of the supposition upon which we have 
been working, the comparative agreement of these two sets of figures cannot 
be regarded as otherwise than satisfactory. In regarding all molecules as 
spherical, regardless of their true shape, we run the risk of an error in 
comparable with the value of the quantity itself. That discrepancies of this 
order of magnitude occur in the two sets of figures cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as a matter for surprise. At the same time the circumstance that 
some of the values for \(t given in the last column are greater than their 
upper limits is one which demands explanation. 

466 . If the molecules were known to be hard spheres, the circumstance 
just mentioned would be perfectly incomprehensible. But when we allow for 
the deviations from perfect hardness the difficulty is at once removed. For the 
upper limit is obviously an upper limit to the radius of the hard kernel of 
the molecule, and so must not be compared with the value of at 0 C., which 
is considerably larger than that of the hard kernel. 

* Dewar, Proc. Roy. Soc. lxxiii. (1904), p. 251. 

t Kamerlingh Onnes (UUl). : Baly and Donnan (1902). 

$ Cailletet and Mathias, Joum. de Phys. [2], v. (1886), p. 555. 

II Behn (1900). t Vincent and Delaohanal, Coviptes Rendm, lxxxvii. (1878), p. 987. 

** Darling, Ann. Chtm. 160 (1871), p. 214, and Recueil de Constantes Physiques. 
ft Knietsoh, Ann. Chem. 259 (1890), p. 100. XX Recueil de Constantes Physiques, p. 146. 
§§ ftamsejr and Travers (1900). 
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Assuming the relation between the radius of the hard kernel (i<r« 5 ) and the 
efifective radius of the molecule to be that given by Sutherland’s formula (816), 
it is easy to deduce values of from the observed values of ^cr at O^C. 
A set of such values is given in the following table, together with the values 
of the upper limit, now regarded as an upper limit for Jo-*, for comparison. 


Gas 

Assumed 
value for G 

Value of i (T^ 
(calc.) 

Upper limit 
to 

Hydrogen 

76 

1*19x10-8 

1*96x10-8 

Helium 

79 

0*98 

1*99 

Carbon-monoxide ... 

100 

1*62 

2*11 

Ethylene 

249 

1*99 

2*67 

Nitrogen 

112 

1*60 

1*98 

Oxvgen 

1.32 

1*48 

1*85 

Argon 

169 

1-42 

201 

Carbon-dioxide 

240 

1*66 

2*02 

Nitrous oxide 

260 

1*64 

2-.31 

Methyl chloride 

454 

T72 

2*45 

Chlorine 

199 

2*04 

2*30 

Krypton 

142 

1*66 

i 

2*22 

Xenon 

252 

I'Tfi 

2*24 


It will be noticed that the upper limit is now in every case above the 
value for 

Evaluations of \(t from Dielectric Constant. 

466. Finally, mention must be made of an interesting determination of 
the size of molecules which does not depend upon the kinetic theory at all. 
Regarding molecules as spheres which are perfect conductors of electricity*, 
the dielectric capacity AT of a gas which contains i/V molecules per cubic 
centimetre is found to be given by . 

K-l=i-rN<r‘. z I . 

On assigning to E the value 2*75 x it is possible to calculate cr directly 
K is known. When K is not known by direct experiment, we may assume 
•Maxwell’s relation* AT = /x*, where /x is the refractive index for light as 
compared wdth a vacuum. For a gas, K is very nearly equal to unity, so 
that the relation becomes if * 2/x - 1. In the following table many of the 
values of K are calculated in this way. 

It will be noticed that the value of ^cr, obtained in this manner, is the 
radius of the electrical structure of the atom, this being supposed for simplicity 

♦ Mowotti’t HypotheiU. See Maxwell, Elect, and Mag. (8rd edition), p. 70, or Jeans, Elect, 
and Mag. (3rd edition), p. 180. t, 
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Gas 

^ (observed) 
Aq 

Method* 

Lower limit 
to 

K(P-346) 

Hydrogen 

1-000264 

E 

0-92x10-8 

1-19x10-8 

Helium 

1-0000724 

0 

0-60| 

0-98 

Carbon-monoxide ... 

1-000692 

E 

1-26 

1-62 

Ethylene 

1-001385 

E 

1-60 

1-99 

Nitrogen 

1-000594 

0. 

1-20 

1-60 

Air 

1-000588 

E 

1-19 

1-57 

Oxygen 

1-000543 

0 

1-17 

1-48 

Argon 

1-000568 

0 

1-18 

1-42 

Carbon-dioxide 

1-000965 

E 

1-40 

1-66 

Nitrous oxide 

1-001082 

E 

1-46 

1-64 

Methyl chloride 

1-001732 

0 

1*71 

1-72 

Ethyl chloride 

1-002346 

0 

1-89 

— 

Chlorine 

1-001536 

0 

1-64 

2-04 

Benzene 

i 1-003382 

0 

2-14 

— 

Krypton 

1-000850 

0 

1-35 

1-66 

Xenon 

1-001378 

0 

1-59 

1-76 


to be spherical. The values obtained for may accordingly be regarded as 
lower limits for the quantity which we have already had under considera- 
tion. The values obtained for this lower limit are given in the above table, 
together with the values of \( t ^ obtained on p. 346, for comparison. 

It is sjitisfactory to find that these values of lie in every case between 
the lower limit just obtained, and the upper limit obtained on p. 345. 
The limits are in some cases quite wide, as for instance with helium, but it 
must be remembered that we have arrived at the limits by assuming the 
helium atom to be spherical, \vhereas it probably consists of three coplanar 
electric charges. The widest limits occur for the gases of lowest molecular 
weight, except for a tendency for monatomic gases to have wider limits than 
others. This is seen from the following table, giving the ratio of the limits 
for the various gases: 

Gas; He Ar Kr 

Ratio: 3*3 1*7 1*6 

Gas: H 2 C0,02H4^2 0^ 

Ratio: 2*1 1*7 1*6 

* Methods : E— Electric method by direct measurement of The values given are m 
each case the mean of two determinations: Boltzmann, Wiener Sitzungsber. lxix. p. 796, and 

KlemenfiiC, Wiener Sitzungsber. xci. p. 712. , , . . mu 

0-Optical method, the value of K being calculated from the observed refractive index. The 
values of m are taken from Cuthbertson and Metcalfe, Phil Trans. 207, A (1907), p. 135, Travers, 
Study of Gases, p. 296, and the Recueil de Constantes Physiques. 


Xe 

1*5 

N2O COa, CR3CI, C2 H5CI, Cb, CflH e 

1-6 1’4 




CHAPTER XV 

AEROSTATICS AND PLANETARY ATMOSPHERES 

457 . In the present chapter we shall apply the principles and results of 
the kinetic theory to a discussion of problems connected with the atmosphere, 
both of this and other planets. The problems dealt with consist of various 
problems ofjaerostatics, and an investigation into the question of dissipation of 
planetary atmospheres. 


Aerostatics. 

Atmosphere in Isothermal {Conductive) Equilibrium. 

458 . An atmosphere is essentially a mixture of gases of different kinds, 
under the influence of a permanent field of force, namely that of gravitation. 
The potential of this field of force at a height z above the surface of the 
planet may be taken to be gz. 

For the densities of the different kinds of gas at a height z, we now have, 
firom § 113, the equations 



p' = Po'e (896). 

These equations give the densities of the constituents of the atmosphere 
at different heights, pdf - clearly being the densities at the planet s surface. 
We neglect variations in the value of g, and also the rotation of the planet. 

I’hese equations are independent in the sense that each is concerned with 
one and only one of the different constituents of the atmosphere. The 
equations therefore contain the mathematical expression of the law formu- 
lated by Dalton for an atmosphere in isothermal equilibrium : 

An atmosphere in isothermal equilibrium may be regarded as the aggregate 
of a number of atmospheres, one for each constituent gas, the law of density in 
each atmosphere being the same as if it alone was present 
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469. Considering, for simplicity, two constituents only, the ratio in 
which they are mixed at any height z is seen to be 

<}z m - m' 

= *"■ " ”*'> = ^\e~ r ^IT (897), 

P Pa Po 

and numerical values can be obtaincid on inserting the values of RIrn, Rjm 
from the table on p. 131. 

For instance, if two kinds of gas are the oxygen and nitrogen in the 
earth s atmosphere, we find that the index of the exponential becomes equal 
to about ‘01 at a height of five kilometres. Thus the proportions of oxygen 
and nitrogen would, on the suppositions we have made, change at the slow 
rate of about one per cent, in every five kilometres. 

Atmos'phere in Adiabatic (Convective) Equilibrium. 

460. The atmospheric distribution which has just been investigated, a 
distribution in which the temperature is constant throughout, while, the 
density of each component gas falls off exponentially with the height above 
the earth’s surface, is the law which would undoubtedly become established if 
the earth’s atmosphere were left at rest for a sufficient time. 

Under actual conditions, however, the earth’s atmosphere is incessantly 
being agitated by currents and storms, so that there is a continual mechanical 
transference of air from one part of the atmosphere to another. From this 
circumstance, coupled with the fact that the conduction of heat in gases is 
very slow, it follows that the atmosphere is never permitted to assume the 
equilibrium distribution which has just been discussed. As the density of 
an element is changed by its enforced motion from one layer of the atmosphere 
to another, the temperature also tends to change, but before the temperature 
has adjusted itself by conduction to the temperature of its new surroundings 
the element finds itself again moved away. Hence it happens that the factor 
which determines the distribution of the atmosphere is not the equalisation 
of temperature necessary to a permanent state, but is the condition that an 
element of gas, on being moved from one place to another, shall take up the 
requisite pressure and volume in its new position without any loss or gam of 
heat by conduction taking place. The law connecting the pressure and 
volume in the atmosphere must accordingly be the adiabatic law found 
in § 262. 

461. The general equation of equilibrium of the atmosphere is 

i— ®(. 

and if, in accordance with the adiabatic law, we write 

, p^kpy 


.( 899 ), 
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we obtain k^pi~' ^-~9P 

The integral of this equation is 


.(900). 

,(901), 


where is the density at z = 0. This is the law according to which the 
density falls off with the height. Since by equation (899), T is proportional 
to py~\ it follows that equation (901) can be expressed in the form 

= a constant (902), 

^ B } 

where To is the temperature at 2 : = 0. Thus the temperature decreases as we 
move upwards in the atmosphere, the amount of decrease being proportional 
to the height. 

The process of diffusion, as well as that of conduction, being very slow in 
gases, it follows that the constituent gases of an atmosphere in convective 
equilibrium ought to occur in approximately the same proportion at all 
heights. This is found by experiment to be true of the atmosphere of the / 
earth. Frankland* has found that the proportions of nitrogen and oxygen in 
our atmosphere are the same for all altitudes up to 14,000 feet. As has 
already been remarked, there would be a variation of about one per cent, at 
this height in an atmosphere in conductive equilibrium. 

On putting p = 0 in equation (901) we obtain 


9(y-^) 


(903), 


firom which it appears that there is a superior limit to the height of an 
atmosphere in cojnyective equilibrium. Since, by equation (899), p * kpy, 
this limiting height may be written in the form 


9Po{y-i) 


(904), 


where po, p® the pressure and density at the earth's surface. Substituting 
numerical values, this height is found to be about kilometres. 

I" 

Our atmosphere, then, if supposed to be in convective equilibrium 
throughout, would have to be regarded as a layer of gas of uniform com- 
position throughout, having a height of about 29 kilometres, the temperature 
decreasing uniformly as we ascend. 

On substituting numerical values, we find for the constant of the right- 
hand of equation (902) a value of approximately 10® C. per kilometre. In 
plhSDtice, however, the problem is one of extreme complexity, owing in part to 


Joum, Chm. 80c, xin. p. 22. 
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The Outer Atmosphere 

the irregularities of the earth s surface which prevent the surfaces of equal 
temperature from being strictly spherical. It is found that this theoretical 
estimate of the temperature gradient is only approximately confirmed by 
observatiofi, the observed value being more like 5° C. per kilometre*. 

Detailed accounts of observations on this point will be found in Meteoro- 
logical Reports f. 


The Outer Atmosphere. 

Outer Atmosphere in Conductive EquilihHum. 

462. When we examine in detail the molecular mechanism by which the 
adiabatic law is maintained in an atmosphere we find that there must be a 
limit beyond which adiabatic equilibrium is impossible. For at the free 
surface which is predicted from the supposition that the adiabatic law obtains 
throughout, the density would be zero, and therefore the mean free path 
infinite. Hence there would be molecules arriving at this surface from layers 
of gas inside it, with finite velocities and infinitesimal probabilities of collision. 
The majority of these molecules would of course pass outside the free surface 
predicted by the simpler theory, in a manner somewhat similar to that in 
which molecules escape from the free surface of a liquid and form a vapour. 

These molecules would form what may be described as an “outer” 
atmosphere. In this atmosphere, the density is very small, so that collisions 
are rare, and the majority of molecules will simply describe orbits under the 
earth 8 gravitation, undisturbed by collisions, and will finally fall back again 
into the “ inner ” or adiabatic atmosphere. This at any rate is true of those 
molecules which start with velocities such that they describe elliptic orbits 
under the earth s attraction. Othem, starting with greater velocities, will 
describe parabolic or hyperbolic orbits, and these may be regarded as lost 
altogether to the earth’s atmosphere. We shall return to the consideration 
of these losses later. 

463. A brief calculation will shew that the isothermal layer predicted by 
these calculations would be expected to start only a few metres from what 
would otherwise have been the outer limit of the atmosphere ; and so long as 
we consider only the molecular mechanism of the atmosphere, there seems to 
be no reason why the isothermal layer should extend further than this. The 
question assumes a very different aspect when the radiation of the different 

* Bee Dines, P/m/. Trans. 211, A (1912), p. 253, or Gold, Proc. Roy. Soc. lxxxii. A (1909), 
P. 43. The Comiti mHiorologiquv. intematioml has adopted the rate of 1° per 200 metres for 
reductions of temperature obaervatious to sea level. 

+ See example a diacusaion in the paper by Dinea just referred to, or a general discussion 
in the Report of the Chief of the U.S. JPeather Bureau, 1900-1, ii. p. 25. 
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layers of the atmosphere is taken into account. It is obvious that an 
atirfbsphere in which the outer layers were at, or near to, the absolute zero of 
temperature could not be in permanent equilibrium. For these outer layers, 
being at this low temperature, would lose no heat by radiation, anil would be 
continually gaining heat by absorption of radiation from the warm inner 
layei-8 of the atmosphere. For any atmospheric arrangement to be permanent, 
the radiation and absorption of each element must be equal. 

The mathematical theory of an atmosphere in radiation equilibrium has 
been worked out by Gold^. Regarding the atmosphere as consisting of two 
shells, tGe inner in the adiabatic state, and the outer in the isothermal, it is 
shewn that for an atmosphere of uniform constitution, the adiabatic state 
could not extend to a height greater than that given by p = Jpo. where po is 
the surface pressure. When the atmosphere is not supposed to be uniform, 
the height to which the adiabatic layer can extend is increased. Using an 
approximate formula to represent the varying amounts of water-vapour at 
difterent heights, it is shewn that the adiabatic layer must extend to a height 
greater than that given by p = |po (namely z-5^ kilometres), but cannot 
extend to a height greater than that given by /) = ipo (namely ^ = 10^ 
kilometres). 

464. The existence of an isothermal layer above the adiabatic region of 
the atmosphere has been amply confirmed by observation. The phenomenon 
was first observed by M. Teisserenc de Bort, and was communicated to the 
Society Fran(;aise de Physique in ISOOf. The average height at which the 
change begins was found to be about 11 kilometres, although ballon-sondes 
going up near the equator have failed to find an isothermal layer although 
going as high as 15 kilometres, and it is stated;]; that clouds have been 
observed at a height as great as 17 miles or 27*4 kilometres. 

The general result of Teisserenc de Bort has, however, been amply con- 
firmed by other observers. In September 1906, the isothermal layer was 
found over Milan at heights varying from 8 to 13 kilometres, and tempera- 
tures between - 40"" C, and — 65'" C. Over Berlin in 1906 the height varied 
from 10 to 13 kilometres, and the temperature from -- 50° C. to — 65° C., with 
an average of — 55'’ C. In England in 1907 the layer was found at heights 
varying from 8 to 15 kilometres (average 11 km.), with temperatures varying 
from - 30° C. to — 60° C. (average 47° C.) The layer has also been found 
over Paris, in America and in Lapland. 

* “The iBothermal Layer of the Atmosphere, and Atmospheric Radiation,” Proc. Roy, Soc. 
Lxxxii. A (1909), p. 43. 

t This summary of the experimental evidence is largely taken from Gold’s paper, already 
^4^erred to. See also Teisserenc de Bort, Comptei Rendusy 134 (April 1902), 188 (Jan. 1904), 
and 145 (July 1907) and Dines, Phil. Tram. 211, A, pp. 263, 268. 

X Dewar, Royal ImtiU Proc. xvii. [1], p. 223. 
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Often the phenomenon is found to be one of temperature-inversion, the 
temperature reaching a minimum at the boundary of the two layers, and 
increasing as the isothermal layer is further penetrated. In an observation 
over StrassBurg in 1905, the temperature recorded at 26 kilometres was 
20° C. higher than that at 14 kilometres. 

It appears probable that we shall obtain a fair approximation to average ' 
conditions by assuming that the^ t„emperature. is adiabatic up to a. height of 
lOJ kilometres, at which the pressure is Jp#, that at this point the tempera- 
ture is — 53° C. (= 220° abs.), and that beyond this the atmosphere is in 
isothermal equilibrium. 

466. According to the simple theory of which the result is expressed by 
equation (895), there can be no upper limit to the height of the outer 
atmosphere in isothermal equilibrium, for the value of p, as given by this 
equation, does not vanish at any finite height. 

It must, however, be remembered that in arriving at equation (895), no 
account was taken of the rotation of the planet, or of the variation of the 
value of gravity at heights above the earth s surface. When there is found 
to be no limit to the height of the atmosphere, the neglect of these disturbing 
agencies becomes inadmissible. 

For a planet rotating about the axis of z with angular velocity o), the law 


of distribution of density may be taken to be 

p = (905), 

where V= - (906), 


the term ~ representing the gravitational potential at a distance r from the 

earth 8 centre. Thus the equar-ion of the surfaces of equal density may be 
taken to be 

( 0 ^ {ot? + y-) -f = constant (907). 

The form of these surfaces was firet studied by Edward Roche*; a dis- 
cussion of his results is given in a paper by Prof. G. H. Bryan f. Sufficient 
information for our present purpose will be obtained by examining the 
distribution of density in the equatorial plane of the planet. Replacing 
^ + 2/* by we have in the equatorial plane 



* MSmoirea Acad. Sci, Montpellier. 

t “ The Kinetic Theory of Planetary Atmospheres,” Phil. Trans. 196, A, p. 12. 

23 


. J. G. 
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Differentiating, we find that dpjdr vanishes when . 


,.(909). 


There^ is therefore a single minimum of density, and the position of this 
minimum is the same for each constituent atmosphere, being in fact the 
series of points at which the apparent centrifugal force exactly balances the 
gravitational attraction of the planet. As we pass outwards the density 
decreases until this minimum is reached, and afterwards increases con- 
tinually. 

For our earth, Helmert’s value for (o^a/g, the ratio of the apparent 
centrifugal force to gravity at the equator, is » so that the minimum 

Joooo 

of density ought to occur at a distance from the earth’s centre given by 


r = V 28»‘38 a = 6*()07 a. 

At a point so far from the earth’s surface as this, the density is so small 
that it may be treated as insignificant. 


Constitution of the Outer Atmosjghere. 


466. Throughout the whole of the outer atmosphere the law of dis- 
tribution must be that expressed by equation (905). We can now carry 
out calculations similar to those of § 459, but having reference to the outer 
atmosphere. It will not be found necessary to carry these calculations to 
a height above the earth’s surface so great that the rotational term becomes 
of any importance. 

At a height z above the surface of the planet, the valye of V is 

r ai-z* 

so that equation (906) becomes 

2hmga 

p^Ae 

Also pa> the value of p at the lower boundary of the outer atmosphere, is 
given by 


since we may neglect the thickness of the inner (convective) atmosphere in . 
comparison with the earth’s radius. 

The elimination of A leads to 


- iktnga 


iih) 


p^p^e (9lb>. 

, , Also at the inner surface the proportion jn which the different con- 
stituents occur is the same as throughout the inner atmosphere, and 
therefore ^he same as at the earth’s surface. 
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The Outer AtmoBfphere 

467 . The followiijg table gives the constitution by volume of the 
atmosphere at the earth’s surface:^ 


Hydrogen* * * § about 1 in 100,000 

Helium t 1 „ 250,000 

Neonf 1 „ 80,000 

Nitrogen 78*06 „ 100 

Oxygen 21*00 „ 100 

ArgonJ 0*93 to 0*95 „ 100 

Krypton§ 1 „ 2,000,000 

Xenon§ ‘ 1 „ 17,000,000 


Traces of Carbon-dioxide and Ammonia are also present in the atmo- 
sphere in varying quantities. 

We can now study the way in which the composition of the upper 
atmosphere varies at different heights by a use of formula (910). The 
density at the bottom of the outer atmosphere must be a matter of 
uncertainty, but as a rough and convenient approximation, let us suppose 
that it corresponds to 10^® molecules per cubic centimetre. The number 
of molecules of different kinds at this level can be at once deduced from 
the table just given, and then, from formula (910), we can calculate the 
following table II, giving the number of molecules per cubic centimetre at 
different heights in the isothermal atmosphere. The table is calculated for 
the assumed temperature T = — 53° C. = 220® absolute, and z is measured 
from the to'p of the adiabatic atmosphere assumed to be at 10*5 kilometres 
above sea level. 

The table shews at a glance how the heavier gases tend to sink to the 
bottom of the isothermal atmosphere, while the lighter ones rise to the top. 
As we ascend in the outer atmosphere, the proportion of any light to any 
heavier constituent gas must continually increase, so that the proportion 
of a light gas, however rare at the bottom, must necessarily exceed that of all 
heavier gases after a sufficient height. 


* Dewar, l.c. ante. Claude, Camples Jlendus, 148 (1909), p. 1454, gives the proportion as 
less than 1 in 1,000,000 by weight : the Recueil de Comtantes Physiques gives 1 in 10,000 by 
volume. Lord Rayleigh {Phil. Mag. iii. (1902), p. 416) gives less than 1 in 30,000 by 
volume. Some authorities believe that there is no appreciable amount of free hydrogen in the 
atmosphere. 

t W. Ramsay, Proc. Roy, Soc. lxxx. (1908), p. 699. 

X Moissan, Comptes Rendiu, 137, p. 600. 

§ W. Ramsay, Proc. Roy. Soc. lxxi. (1903), p. 421, and lxxx. (1908), p. 599. 

1 ! This table is from a paper by the present writer {Bull, of the Moutit Weather Observatory y 

[6J (1910)). A similar table was first given by Hann in 1903 {Meteorolog. Zeitschrift (1903), 
P- 122), and will be found reproduced in the Recueil de Comtantes Physiquesy p. 688. See also 
Humphreys, Bull, of the Mount Weather Observatory, ii. [2] (1910), and Wegener, Phys. 
i^eitschrift, xii. (1911), p. 170. 
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Number of molecules per cubic ce^ttimetre 

IN THE OUTER ATMOSPHERE. 




Number of moleouleg per o.o. at height 

2 (in kilometreH) 

Gaa 

Molecular 






weight 



/ 





2 = 0 

2 = 20 

. 2 = 80 

2 = 160,/ 

2 = 800 

Hydrogen... 

2 

10x1013 

8x101^ 

430x10“ 

182x10" 

3x10“ 

Helium 

4 

4xl0'3 

2ex.i-oi3 

73x1011 

13x10" 

100 

Neon 

20 

12*5x1013 

1*4x1013 

0-3 X 10" 

0-5x10' 

0 

Nitrogen ... 

28 

T80,600x 10»3 

42,!)00x,10“ 

520x10" 

35x10* 

0 

Oxygen 

32 

210,000 X 10‘3 

7,000x10*3 

25x10" 

0-3x107 

0 

Ai-gon ! 

40 

9,400 X 10‘3 

139x10*3 

0-04x10" 

102 

0 

Krypton ... 

83 

0*5x1013 

10» 

0 


0 

Xenon 

130 

006xl0‘3 

10^ 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

Total 


iQiu i 

5x10*' 

io»i 

2x1013 

3x1010 j 


For instance hydrogen passes nitrogen and all other gases at about 
85 kilometres up, at 100 kilometres hydrogen forms 90 per cent, of the 
whole atmosphere, and at 800 kilometres practically the whole atmosphere 
is hydrogen. 

The proportion of helium nowhere attains to any great value. At about 
95 kilometres, helium exceeds nitrogen in amount, but is itself already 
exceeded about eight-fold by hydrogen. 

The three remaining monatomic gases are all heavier than air, and so 
nowhere exceed the small proportions which they contribute at the base 
^- 0 . 

Collisions in the outer atmosphere. 

468 . At a height of 800 kilometres, the atmosphere is practically all 
hydrogen. The value of v here is about 3 x 10^^ and assuming a molecular 
diameter cr = 2*7 x we find a free path of about 100 metres. At this 
height, then, molecular collisions are still comparatively frequent. 

At a height equal to four times this, the density is reduced by about 
10*^, and the free path is accordingly about 100,000 kilometres. Thus it 
appears that at this height* the chance of collision for a molecule is 
practically negligible, and the atmosphere may be supposed to consist 
of molecules in free flight, undisturbed by collisions. It will be noticed 
tfcat even at this height there are still about 30,000 molecules per cubic 
centimetrA 
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When the free path of a molecule is sufficiently short, it may be regarded 
as a straight line, but the molecules we are now considering are in flight for 
so long4ihai g^’^vity will produce a very appreciable curvature of their paths. 
The paths of some of these molecules will be approximately parabolic, the 
molecules behaving like projectiles discharged at their last collision. Others 
may rise to such heights that the variations in the value of gravity become 
perceptible, and their orbits must be treated as ellipses: these molecules, 
while in flight, form in effect a series of infinitesimal satellites to the earth. 
A small minority of the molecules, which happen to have acquired very high 
velocities by a series of unusually violent collisions, will describe hyperbolic 
orbits, and unless they meet with another collision, will be lost to the earth’s 
atmosphere for ever. 

In this way we see that there must be a continual loss to the atmospheres 
both of the earth and of other planets. The amount of this loss we may now 
try to estimate. 

The Rate of Loss of Planetary Atmospheres. 

469. Imagine a sphere of radius R drawn in the earth’s atmosphere 
concentric with the earth’s surface, this sphere being of such radius that 
collisions outside it are very infrequent, but the radius being loft otherwise 
undetermined for the present. 

The gravitational potential at the surface of this sphere will be ga^jR, 
so that a molecule arriving at the sphere with a velocity c will describe an 
elliptic or a hyperbolic orbit according as c“< or > 2ga^/R, 

The number of molecules which cross unit area of this sphere in an 
outward direction in unit time with a velocity greater than ^/2ga^lR will be 

y IJI wrfitrfvtiw (911), 

where v is the density of molecules at the sphere r = R, tu is the component 
of velocity normal to the sphere, and the integration is taken for all values 
of w, Vy w which are such that w is positive, and 

2ga^ 

Each molecule counted in expression (911) is describing a hyperbolic 
orbit, and if the value of R is supposed so great that collisions outside the 
sphere of radius R are very infrequent, then each of these molecules may be 
supposed to be permanently lost to the earth’s atmosphere. 

To integrate expression (911) put 

w = C8in^cos<^, v = csin^sin(/), w-ccosBy 
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then the limits of integration are from ^ = 0 to ^tt, from * 0 to 27r, and 
from c^^2ga*IR to oo . We find for the value of expression (911), 


i"H: 


g - ^ 

c='JWiA 


2(ja^ * * 


As in equation (910), we may take the value of v to be 

- 2hm(ja — ^ 

= ^ (912), 

where Vo is the molecular density at the base of the isothermal atmosphere. 
On substituting this value for i^, we obtain for the loss per unit area per unit 
time over the sphere of radius R, 


I'o 


^s/iThm 


+ ( 913 ). 


Comparing this with formula (354), we may notice that the loss is 
exactly what it would be if gas from the base of the isothermal layer were 
streaming freely into space, without any resistance, through a series of orifices 
of total area equal to 

times the area of the sphere of radius R. 

470 . The expression obtained in this way is not independent of R, as we 
might at first have expected it to be. The reason for this is as follows. In 
the complete atmosphere, supposing it to be constituted according to the law 
expressing the steady state throughout, there wjll be a number of molecules 
describing orbits which never pass within a sufficiently small distance from 
the earth's centre for the chance of collision to be appreciable. Some of 
these describe hyperbolic or parabolic orbits, travelling from infinity past the 
earth to infinity again without collision. Now if p is the distance of the apse 
of any orbit from the earth’s centre, it is clear that a molecule describing 
this orbit will be counted in expression (913) as escaping from the earth’s 
atmosphere if JR >p, but not if JR <p. We should therefore expect expression 
(913) to increase with jR, as is in fact seen to be the case. 

It is questionable whether molecules of the kind just considered ought to 
be supposed to exist in the actual atmosphere. The analysis by which the 
specification of the steady state is arrived at takes no account of the length 
of time required for the establishment of this steady state. In the present 
instance the steady state implies the arrival of molecules which have 
described hyperbolic and parabolic orbits from infinity. It is therefoie 
obvious that it will require infinite time to establish such a steady state. 

On the other hand, molecules which are supposed to describe orbits 
in the regions in which no collisions occur have no influence on the rest of 
the atmosphere and may therefore be removed without disturbing the 
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equilibrium of the remainder of the atmosphere. In nature these molecules 
cannot be supposed to exist. They would be counted in our estimate of the 
escape of tyolecules from the atmosphere by taking R great. We shall 
therefore obtain the most accurate results by taking R as small as possible, 
and the error would vanish altogether if we could reduce the sphere of 
radius R to such a size that collisions might be regarded as frequent 
everywhere inside it. 

This we are prohibited from doing, because we have already supposed R 
to be so great that collisions outside the sphere of radius R are very 
infrequent. It must, nevertheless, be noticed that the order of magnitude 
of expression (913) is determined solely by the exponential 
the value of 2hmga determines whether the escape of molecules is appreciable 
or not. This criterion, as we should expect, is independent of R. 

In the case of a rotating atmosphere, we found that there must be 
supposed to be a complete atmosphere extending to infinity, lying outside 
the region in which practically no collisions occur. This atmosphere can 
be treated in the same way in which individual molecules coming from 
infinity have been treated. It can be supposed to be removed bodily without 
disturbing the equilibrium of the remainder of the atmosphere. 


471. Formula (913) gives the number of molecules which are lost per 
unit area per unit time from the earth s atmosphere, i/q being the number of 
molecules per unit volume at the base of the isothermal layer. Hence the 
time required for the earth to lose an amount equal to a layer one centimetre 
thick of the gas in question at the base of its isothermal atmosphere will be 

= r+ 


For the earth, the actual mean radius is 6370 km., the radius of the base 
of the isothermal atmosphere is about 6380 km., while we have seen that R 
can certainly be taken to be less than (6380 + 3200) km., or about |a. We 
are only concerned with the evaluation of as regards order of magnitude, 
and to this de^ee of accuracy the distinction between R and a may be 
disregarded, both for the 'earth and the oth^r planets. Putting = 
and replacing 2Am by its value 3/(7*, formula (914) becomes approximately 


4-34 



Sga 

e^ seconds 


.(915). 


Imagine that the total amount of gas of the kind under consideration is 
equal to that in a layer of thickness H and density equal to that of this gas 
at the base of the isothermal layer. At this base, the partial pressure of the 
gas in question must be approximately v^mgH, and is also equal to ^v^mGK 
Thus the value of H must be approximately and the time t, required 
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for the whole outer atmosphere to stream away, if its present rate of loss 
were kept up, would be 




91 




1-45(7 




3.^1 

seconds *....(916). 


For the earth, a — 6*37 x 10® cms., g = 981, so that ga = 6 36 x 10^^ The 
value of G for hydrogen at - 53° C., the temperature we have assumed for the 
isothermal atmosphere of the earth, is 165 x 10®, so that 


Sga 

ip 


= 700 


(917). 


Hence we find that for hydrogen in the earth’s atmosphere, fo = 9*4 x lO'^ 
seconds or about 3 x 10*’ years, while is about 2‘8 x lO-*^ years. This 
represents a quite inappreciable rate of dissipation, even when measured 
by astronomical standards. 


472. It must, however, be noticed that formulae (915) and (916) are 
very sensitive to variations in temperature, owing to the presence of the 
exponential fector. If we had assumed a temperature of 550° abs. (277° C.) 
instead of one of — 53° C. for the earth’s isothermal atmosphere, the value of 
would be 2^ times its former value, and the index of the exponential 
(cf. equation (917)) would be 28 in place of 70, giving values of and ti 
about e~*^ or 10“*® times those found above. The actual value of is now 
about 10 million years, and this would represent appreciable dissipation on 
the astronomical scale of time. 

It accordingly seems certain that at present our atmosphere is retaining 
its hydrogen, and d fortioH all the heavier gases, but the loss of a hydrogen 
atmosphere is readily understood if we are at liberty to contemplate an epoch 
of time in which the temperature of the outer atmosphere was greater than 
about 277° C. 


473 .’ Whenever a constituent of an atmosphere is still in existence, the 
values of and must be of astronomical orders of magnitude, so that the 
index 3^a/(7* must be a fairly large number. Thus we may, to within our 
present accuracy, neglect unity in comparison with this number in formulae 
(916) and (916), and replace them by the approximate formulae 


, 1-450 

ga 








.(918). 


The applicability of these formulae is naturally not limited to the earth. 
The masses and radii of the other planets and their satellites are known wkh 
fair accuracy. From these g can be estimated, and hence we obtain, for any 
planet, a relation between ti, the time of dissipation, and G, the velocity of 
molecules of any kind in the atmosphere of the planet. In the following table 
are given the values of if, a and g for various members of the solar system. 
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In the last three columns are given the values of G which correspond to 
ti = 1000 years, = 1,000,000 years and = 1000 million years. These times 
may rou^ly be supposed to represent astronomically rapid, moderate and 
imperceptible dissipation respectively. 


Planet 

Mass 

(Earth = 1) 

Radius 
(Earth = 1) 

Gravity at 
surface 
(Earth = 1) 

Value of molecular velocity C 

ti = 1000 years 

10* years 

0 = 10^ years 

Sun 

:h3:i,4:i2 

109-05 

27*9 ! 

1-6x10^ 

1-4x10' 

1-3x107 

Mercurv 

O-OoG 

0*37 

0-41 

MxlO^ 

1-1x105 

0-9x105 

Venus 

0-817 

0-966 

0-88 

2-7x10-'^ 

2-4x10-^ 

2-1 X 10^ 

Earth 

l-OOO 

1-000 

1-000 ! 

2-9xia> 

2-6x10^ 

2-3 X 105 

Moon 

0012 

0*273 

0-165 

6-1 xlO^ 

6-4x10* 

4-8 X 10* 

Mars 

0-108 

0 54 

0-37 

l-JxlO-'^ 

1-2x10-^ 

1-0x105 

Jupiter 

318 

11-14 

1 2-53 

l-6xl0« 

1-4x10* 

1-2x10* 

Sat. I 

0-005 

0-31 

0*05 : 

4x10* 

3x10* 

3x10* 

Sat. II 

0-007 

0-28 

009 

5x10* 

4x10* 

4x10* 

Sat. Ill ... 

0-028 

0-47 

! 0*13 1 

7x10* 

6x10* 

6x 10* 

Sat. IV ... 

0-013 

0-40 

008 

6x10* 

5x10* 

4x10* 

Saturn 

95-22 

9-4 

1 1*06 

9*0x10^ 

8-1 X 10-^ 

7-1 X lO* 

Titan 

0-02 

0-37 

! 0-14 

X 

o 

6 X 10* 

6x10* 

Uranus 

14-58 

4-0 

i 0-92 1 

5-6 xlO^ 

4-9x10-^ 

4-4x10* 

Neptune 

17-26 

4-3 

0-95 

5*8 X 10'* 

5-1 X 10* 

4-6 X 10* 


This table ought to be used in conjunction with one such as the following, 
which gives the values of G at various temperatures for different possible 
constituents of planetary atmospheres: 


Values of G at different temperatures. 


Gas 

1 

Temperature j 

-lOO'^C. 

0° c. 

300° C. 

Hydrogen 

1-47x105 

1-84 X 105 

2-66 X 10* 

Helium 

1-04x10* 

1-31x105 

1-90x105 

Water-vapour 

4-9x10* 

6-1 X 10* 

8-8 X 10* 

Nitrogen 

3-9 X 10* 

4-9x10* 

7-1 X 10* 

Oxygen 

3-7 X 10* 

4-6x10* 

' 6-7x10* 

Argon 

3-3x10* 

4-1x10* 1 

5-9x10* 

Carbon “dio.\ide 

3-1x10* 

3-9x10* 

r-f ^ 

5-7 X 10* 
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474 The predictions of the Kinetic Theory appear to be in accord- 
ance with the facts in every instance. The tables explain at once 
the existence of atmospheres on Venus, the earth, and all the^ superior 
planets. 

Theory would lead us to expect an atmosphere on Venus very similar in 
composition to that on our earth. There appears to be quite conclusive 
evidence that an atmosphere of some sort exists on Venus, although it 
has not yet been found possible to determine its constitution. What 
evidence is available is interpreted by H. N. Russell as shewing that 
the atmosphere of Venus is so permeated with particles of vapour as to 
be translucent rather than transparent, and this leaves the question of 
constitution unsolved. 

Mars ought to retain water-vapour and all heavier gases with certainty, 
but the retention of helium must remain open to question in our present 
ignorance of the Martian temperature, while hydrogen could not possibly be 
retained. Lowell and Slipher claim to have found spectroscopic evidence 
of the existence of water-vapour on Mars, while Campbell argues from 
the smallness of atmospheric absorption that the atmosphere of IMars 
cannot at most have a density as great as a quarter of that of our own 
atmosphere. 

Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune ought clearly to retain all con-, 
stituents of their atmospheres, including hydrogen. Not only this, but 
these planets ought to have retained hydrogen even if, in the past, their 
atmospheres had been at temperatures about ten times as great as those 
which we must now assign to them. Spectroscopic evidence indicates that 
all of these planets have very dense atmospheres, in which hydrogen is 
almost certainly a prominent constituent. 

The critical molecular velocities for the moon are about a fifth of those 
for the earth, so that, if the temperature conditions had always been the 
same as for the earth, the moon ought to have retained gases having 
molecular weights equal to 25 times those retained by the earth. But 
any atmosphere of this kind on the moon must probably have been very 
thin, and the resulting high temperatures on the illuminated side of the 
moon would probably soon result in a loss of whatever atmosphere there was. 
An atmosphere has been observed on Titan, for which the critical velocities 
are about the same as for the moon, but this is explicable in view of its 
greater distance from the sun, and the same consideration is probably 
adequate to account for the suspected atmospheres on two of Jupiter’s 
satellites. Mercuiy ^s believed to be devoid of ’atmosphere, although its 
ciitieal velocities are higher than those for any of these satellites. The 
high temperature resulting from its proximity to the sun provides an 
adequate explanation. 
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Free electrons have such high velocities that they ought to escape freely 
from everything, including the sun. If this occurred the sun and all the 
planets w^uld have become positively charged until a state of electrical 
equilibrium was obtained, in which planets and satellites with varying 
positive charges of electricity moved ^.thtaugk. a space which was nega- 
tively charged by the presence of free electrons. This possibility leads to 
interesting fields of speculation, but there is as yet no evidence that 
anything of the kind happens to any great extent. 
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THE TRANSFER OF ENERGY AND THE PROPAGATION OF SOUND 

476. 'With a few exceptions, the molecule has so far been regarded as a 
rigid mass, and the difficulties which centre round the problem of its internal 
energy have been avoided by making simple hypotheses, such for instance as 
that of § 261, in which it was assumed that the internal energy yf every 
molecule was on the average always equal to ^ times the translational energy. 

In the present chapter we shall consider some phenomena which depend 
on the internal structure of the molecule. It seems probable that these 
questions cannot be adequately discussed until the dynamical scheme which 
is embodied in the classical mechanics has been supplemented by the new 
conceptions of the quantum-theory, but it is natural and convenient to begin 
by considering what results can be obtained from the classical dynamics 
alone. 


The Transfer of Energy. 

The vibrations set up by collisions. 

476. Let us first suppose that the molecule has certain possibilities of 
internal vibration, and let these be represented by supposing the energy 


function to contain terms of the form 

2L = + 02 (^ 3 ’* + (919), 

(920), 

in which the as and 6’s are constants. 


So long as the molecule is describing an undisturbed free path, the 
changes in its coordinates will be deducible from its own energy-function, so 
that the variation of any coordinate <f> is given by an equation of the form , 


+ 6 (^ = 0 (921), 

of which the solution is 

A cos pt + B sin pt (922), 


iiv which A, Bsxo arbitrary constants and p is such that op* « 6. 

Suppose, however, that at time the motion of this molecule is 
disturbed by an encounter with another molecule, lasting until time 
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The influence of this encounter upon the first molecule may be represented 
by a force-function of the form 

and, during the time of the encounter, the equation giving the changes of ^ 
will not be equation (921), but will be 

a<i) + p^a(l> = U (923). . 

Before the time ^ = 0, the coordinate </> is describing the free harmonic 
vibration expressed by equation (922). The impulse Udt acting from ^ = 0 to 
t — dt, sets up an additional free vibration of initial displacement zero and 

velocity ; the displacement of this additional vibration at any subsequent 
time is therefore sinp^. Compounding all these vibrations with the 

original vibration expressed by equation (922), we obtain, for the displace- 
ment </> at any instant subsequent to t-T, the well-known solution* 

t' = r 

(f) = A COS pt + B sin pt -f j Ut^r sinp (^ - 1') dt' (924). 

<'=0 


477. Let us write 


so that 


X = f Uut' cos pt'dt' 
ap J 


1 


/'=o 

/' = T 




.(925), 


r=- I U,.f sin pt'dt' 

t' = T 

J + ,T=i { Ut-ve'^hli 

ap J 


then equation (924) assumes the form 

</> = (il - Y) cos pt + X) sin pt 


,.(926), 

.(927). 


The energy of vibration is 

i (a(j>^ + ) = ib[(A- Vy + (B-h Z)'^] (928). 

This may be written in the form ^ 

ib(A^ + B'^) + b{BX-AY) + ib(X^+F?) (929), 

in which the first term represents what would have been the energy of 
vibration had the encounter not taken place, and the two remaining terms 
represent the transfer of energy eftectcd by the encounter. 

* Eayleigh, Theory of Sound, i. § 66. 
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At the beginning of the encounter is given by putting ^ = 0 in 
equation (922), so that </> = A, On averaging over all the molecules 

of the gas these quantities may be supposed to be equally likely to be 
positive as negative, so that on averaging over all encounters we* find that 
the mean value of BX — AY may be taken to be zero. Hence from ex- 
pression (929), the increment in the energy of the (f> coordinates which 
♦occurs throughout the whole gas, is the same as if the increase, in the case 
of each single molecule such as we have just been considering, were 

ib(X'^+Y^) (930). 

478 . This quantity must be evaluated from equation (926). The form 
of the function U is, however, almost entirely unknown. We are therefore 
compelled to examine the general properties of the functions X and F defined 
by equations (925), making as few assumptions about the function U as 
we can. 

A good deal can be learned from a graphical treatment. In fig. 25, let 
the thick line be the graph of the function U, regarded as a function of the 
time, then the thin curve will be the graph of the function U cos pt, and the 



Fio. 25. 


talue of X is equal to the area of this cufve, estimated algebraiailly, divided 
by ap. The area of this curve can, however, be regarded as made up of the 
areas A, B...P,Q, R,S, T,.., and of these the alternate areas, say J?...Q, S..., 
must be estimated negatively. Thus if we denote the numerical magnitudes 
of the areas by the corresponding letters, we have 

(ipX «=:A—J5-f(7+...-f-P — Q + jS — /Si4- T— ... 

^i[A‘^(A-2B^C)i-{G-2D + E)^... 

+ (P-2Q-fiJ) + (ii-2S+r)+...]. 

It is at once clear that each term in this sum is very small; Q is nearly 
the arithmetic mean between P and R, and so on, and the two isolated 
t^rjpas at the beginning and end are clearly seen to be small on reference to 
the figure. It is therefore obvious that X is very small : to see clearly how 
small, we must have recourse to more exact analysis. 
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479 . Let fig. 26 represent a plane in which all values of t', real and 
imaginary, are represented, and let AOB be the axis along which t' is real, 
0 being the point ^' = 0. If P represents the point 

t' = Re^ = R (cos 6 + i sin 6), 

then the angle FOB will be equal to and OF will be equal to R, 

By Cauchy’s theorem of contour integration, 

j/(t')dt' = 2i7rSZ (931), 

where the integral is taken round any closed contour in the plane of fig. 26, 
and is the sum of the residues of /(t') inside this contour. Let us take 



/(i') = and take the closed contour to consist of a semicircle BFA of 
radius R described about the origin as centre, and the real axis AOB which 
forms the bounding diameter of the semicircle. 

In the limit we shall take R-co, The real axis AOB will then extend 
from —00 to + oo’ so that the integral of Ue^P^' taken along this real axis 
may be supposed equal to the integral taken through the encounter, and 
therefore, by equation (926), to ap(X • 

The remainder of the left-hand member of equation (931), the integral 
being taken round the prescribed contour, is the integral taken round the 
semicircle BFA, over which R is constant and infinite, while 6 varies from 
0 to TT. On this part of the path, t' = Re^^j so that 

dt' = Rd^ide, and 

Denoting this part of the integral by I, we have 

1=1 Re'^idd. 

e=-o 

and the original equation (931) assumes the form 

ap{X + iY) + I=2iTrtZ 


.( 932 ). 
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To evaluate /» we divide it into three parts ij, and /», the first being 
the integral from » 0 to ^ = e, the second from 6 to 0 = — 6, and the 
last' from ^=:7 r-eto^ = 7r. The integrand can be written in the form 

U' (icos(^ cos ^) — sin(^ +pjB sin ^)) (933)^ 

Let us choose the quantity € so that € shall be vanishingly small, whilst 
R sin e shall be infinitely great in comparison with log R, this being always 
possible when R is infinite {e.g. we may take e = ^ so that 72 sin e = R^). 

Giving € such a value, it is clear that + vanish from 

to ^ = 7r — € and therefore, except in the special case in which JJ' becomes 
infinite within the range in question, we shall have = 0. 

The cases in which U‘ becomes infinite within the range of integration 
must, however, be examined. It is clear that if, when 72=00, U becomes 
infinite less rapidly than an exponential 6“^, then by taking 72 sufficiently 
great, the integrand (933) will always vanish. When U becomes infinite 
with the same rapidity as an exponential this is not in general true, and 
the same is the case if U becomes infinite more rapidly than an exponential. 
The important case in which the result is not true is that in which U 
contains a term of the form cos {qt H- a), which gives rise upon the semicircle 
to terms containing the factors If q< p, the result 4 = 0 will be 

seen to be true ; if g >p the result 4 = 0 is not true, but the main proposition 
can be proved by a slight modificiition of the present proof; if ^ = ^ the main 
proposition is obviously not true. On general principles it will be seen that 
this last is the only important case of exception. Physically, this possibility 
represents vibrations “ forced ’* in one molecule by vibrations of equal period 
in the second molecule. These vibrations, then, form an exception to the 
proposition which we are trying to prove, that the vibrations excited by 
collision are small in comparison with the energy of the exciting agency ; 
but the physical deduction we wish to draw from this proposition will be in 
no way invalidated, for the slitting up of vibrations of the kind in question 
would not represent a transfer of energy between translational and vibratory 
degrees of freedom, but only between two degrees of freedom of the same 
type. The mean energies of the various degrees of freedom would, therefore, 
not be affected. 

Beyond this, however, it is impossible to discuss cases in detail : that the 
result is in general tnie there can be little doubt. We therefore suppose 
that 4 = 0, and proceed to the calculation of 7i and 4* 

In evaluating Ij, 6<€ and is therefore vanishingly small. Thus 

9 = * 

In this the factor e~^^d{R0) may be replaced by — — where 
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the limits of integration, regarded as an integration with respect to w, are 
u = l to w = 0. Also, since 17' = 0 when ^ = 0, U' may in general be replaced 

’’y ^(SL' 

j,= [ 

J [dd P 

w=0 

and this, in general, vanishes through the factor In a similar way it can 
be seen that Ig vanishes, so that 7 = 0. 

Equation (932) now becomes 

X + {V=—I,Z (934), 

ap 

480 . Let the residues of the function U which occur inside the infinite 
semicircle which has formed the path of integration be at + ^2 at 

+ etc., in which a, are in every case real, and in which, since the 
residues lie within the semicircle, must in every case be positive. Then 
the residues of the function will be at Oj + etc. These 

are the quantities of which the sum has been denoted by SZ, so that 
equation (934) becomes 

X + iY= -- S?, e'P“> e-J'A (935). 

ap 

We now proceed to study the variation of this quantity with p when p is 
very great. Let us imagine the molecule to change so that, although its 
configuration in equilibrium remains unaltered, the forces of restitution when 
it is disturbed are altered, and consequently the value of p is altered. We 
shall suppose the purely geometrical coordinates </)i, ••• to remain unaltered, 

and hence ctj, ... and the forces Ui, Uo... remain unalteied. Since 
U^U^... remain unaltered with a change of p, it follows that aj and 
in equation (935) remain unaltered. If is the smallest of the quantities 
ffif ffg... it appears that when p is very great the term with suffix 1 will 
be the preponderating term in the sum on the right-hand of equation (935). 
We may accordingly write the equation in the form 

J + i F= r, e - e (936), 

ap 

whence it follows at once that 



Since it follows that expression (930), which gives the mean increase 

of the energy of vibration, becomes 

i6(Z> + P) = — (938). 

a 


J. Q. 


24 
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auid the right-hand member depends on p only through the factor e “ It 
therefore appears that, subject to the assumptions we have made, the energy 
of the vibrations set up in the molecules decreases exponentially with p. 
This immediately shews what an enormous range of values is possible for the 
rate at which the translational motion becomes dissipated through these 
vibrations. For instance, the two values of the expression given’by equation 
(938) which correspond to p^i = 200 and pffi = 100 stand in the ratio or 
about 10~“ 


481 . To determine the value of we should require to have full know- 
ledge of the forces which come into play at an encounter of molecules. This 
is beyond our reach, but we can arrive at an estimate of the order of magnitude 
of yS, which, although not exact, is sufficient for our purpose. 


Let us begin by considering a collision between two elastic spheres. In 
this case the forces may be supposed to act instantaneously. We do not 
require to know the variations in the magnitude of the force-function (923) 
which occur throughout the collision : all that matters is its value integrated 
throughout the collision. We shall therefore get accurate results by assigning 
to this force-function any form which is such that the collision is instantaneous, 
and that its value integrated through the collision has a certain given value. 

Suppose, for instance, that jUdt, where the integral is taken through a 

collision which occurs at time t = has to be equal to 1. Then we may 
take 




Ic 

TT (C=* 


(939), ^ 


provided we put c = 0 in the limit. For this value is such that U vanishes 
except when ^ = 0, and 


■+“ Ic 


dt = I 


,(940). 


In this case U, regarded as a function of the complex variable t\ has two 
infinities occurring at t ~ ic, - ic, and each of residue l //2i7r. Hence there 
is only one infinity t^ic, occurring within the contour of integration in 
fig.. 26, and for this ^ » o. The right-hand member of equation (938) is 
therefore 

( 941 ). 


Putting c « 0 we notice that the expression becomes independent of p. This 
' as it should be ; when the collision is instantaneous, the forces of restitution 
in the molecule do not have time to come into play, and therefore do not 
affect the result of the collision. 
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Taking c small, but not quite zero, equation (939) can be supposed to 
represent the value of U for an encounter which is not quite instantaneous^ 
Here U vanishes except through a small interval of time comparable with c 
and occurring when ^ = 0. The effect on expression (941) of taking c small 
instead of zero, is to decrease it in the ratio and the forces of restitution 
now come into play. The quantity which in this case is equal to c is, as 
we have seen, comparable with the time through which an encounter lasts. 
It will be seen that the interpretation of ^ which has been obtained in this 
special case will hold in every case as regards order of magnitude, and hence 
we conclude that the transfer of energy to the vibrational degrees of freedom 
of a gas may reasonably be expected to be slow, provided that the product of 
the time occupied by a collision and the frequency of vibration is small. 

The physical principle upon which this result rests would of course have 
been obvious enough without a mathematical discussion. What would not 
have been obvious is the extreme rapidity with which the rate of dissipation 
decreases as p is increased. 

482. Before we can determine the extent to which this principle applies 
to a gas, we must form an estimate of the duration of a collision. For an 
average molecule the effective diameter will be about 3 x lO"** cms. (see 
p. 341), so that this may be supposed to be the distance apart of the 
centres of the two molecules at their closest approach. The force between 
them may, taking an average value, be supposed to fall off as the eighth 
power of the distance, and so will, at a distance of 3*5 x 10“® cms., be 
equal to ‘291 times that at the distance of closest approach. The acute 
stage 'of the collision may then, for a rough calculation, be supposed to 
extend from a distance 3*5 x 10~® cms. to a distance 3 x 10“® cms. If the 
molecules had initially a relative velocity F, this acute part of the collision 
may be supposed described with an average relative velocity JF, and so we 
obtain for the time of the half-collision about 10“®/ F seconds. This may be 
taken to be the value of at least as regards order of magnitude. 

The exponential factor in formula (938) now becomes 

6-2^iO"W (942), 

and this gives an approximation to the extent to which the transfer of energy 
at a collision is diminished by the presence of the field of force surrounding 
a molecule. 

483. Consider first vibrations having the frequency of light-vibrations. 
Taking p = 3x 10^“^ as an average value for p, and F=10* as an average 
relative velocity in a collision between two molecules, the exponential factor 
(942). becomes or 10“"". Thus the field of force surrounding the mole- 
cules will act as an almost perfect cushion to shield the internal vibrations of 

24 2 
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the frequency we have been considering from agitation at collisions. With 
IP*® collisions per molecule, it would require about 10*®® seconds or 
years for internal vibrations to be established by collisions of relative 
velocity 10®. 

The collisions which are effective in setting up vibrations will be those 
for which the exponential (942) is comparable with unity. To set up vibra- 
tions of frequency such that p = 3 x 10^®, the value of F must clearly be of 
the order of 10’ cms. per second. The relative velocity of collision between 
a free electron and a molecule is, even at ordinary temperatures, of this order 
of magnitude, so that we might reasonably expect that light-vibrations 
would be set up whenever the molecules were subject to bombardment by 
free electrons. 

As regards ordinary molecular collisions, it appears from § 33 (formulae 
(52) and (53)) that the fraction of all collisions for which V lies between V 
and F+dF is 

Integrating from F = Fo to F ~ oo , we find that the fraction for which F 
is greater than Fq will be 

+ (943). 

The number of collisions for which the relative velocity is greater than 
10’ will be obtained on putting Fo = 10’ in this formula, and, as we have seen, 
these collisions may be supposed to be effective in setting up internal 
vibrations in the molecules. 

As an average value at ordinary temperatures, we may take 
Am = 3/20='= fix 10“^®. 

The index — jAmFo’ in formula (943) is now seen to be equal to about 
— 30,000, so that the number of collisions which, at ordinary temperatures, 
are intense enough to excite internal vibrations, must be quite inappreciable. 

Thus on the theory of the mechanism of radiation which we are now 
cousidering, neither the great number of ordinary collisions, nor the small 
number of very violent collisions, will have the slightest effect in producing 
light- vibrations. These vibrations remain almost perfectly shielded by the 
fields of force surrounding the molecules, and their energy remains permanently 
zero, in spite of the theorem of equipartition of energy, any small amount of 
energy they may acquire being dissipated in the form of radiation before new 
energy is received. This of course is in accordance with observation, although 
whether the suggested explanation we have given is the true one opens up 
quite another question. It may be that the mechanism of radiation is very 
different from that we have imagined. 
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484 . According to the theory which has been sketched out, light-vibra- 
tions could be produced by collisions, but only at temperatures such that 
hm in formula (943) is comparable with unity — i.e. temperatures of many 
thousands of degrees centigrade. 

The general opinion has been put forward by Pringsheim* that light 
cannot be produced in gases by collisions alone at temperatures available in the 
laboratory. This view is now almost universally accepted, although it has been 
contested by Paschenf and Smithells|. On the other hand, there seems to 
be no doubt that certain gases, in particular H 2 O and CO 2 , can have vibrations 
excited by pure heating§, but the vibrations are heat-vibrations in the far 
infra-red, and so correspond to values of p much lower than those we have been 
considering, and it is quite in accordance with our theory that such vibrations 
could be excited at moderate temperatures. These seem to be true vibrations 
of the molecular structure, for they shew absorption as well as emission, and- 
the relation between the two is that of Kirchhoff's law : it is perhaps reason- 
able to conjecture that they are produced by the motions of the atoms 
relatively to one another in the molecule. 

Rotatioml Energy. 

485 . We have already given a detailed investigation of the transfer of 
rotational energy on the supposition that the molecules were excentric 
spheres. The process of transfer in such molecules may be regarded as 
sufficiently typical of the process of transfer of rotational energy in mole- 
cules of all kinds. 

In § 150, we obtained the equations 

^" = -J^ = -/3>'n/k(h-|k) (944), 

where K is the mean translational energy of a molecule, namely hnC'\ H is 
the mean rotational energy of two degrees of freedom, namely 
or A and 0 is a constant depending on the structure of the molecule. 

The equation was only obtained for the ciise in which r, the distance between 
the centre of gravity and centre of figure of the molecules, is small, and in 
this case ^ was found to be proportional to r* (cf. equation 322)). 

From equation (944) it is clear that the partition of energy in an 
undisturbed gas tends to a steady state in which H = |K. In this state 

* Wied. /Inn. xlv. p. 428, and Rapports prhenUs au Congrls International de Physique, 
Paris (1900), p. 100. 

t Wied. Ann. l. p. 409, t Phil Mag. [5] xxxvii, p. 244. 

§ See Pringsbeim’s report referred to above, p. 120, also Pasohen, Wied. Ann. l. (1893), 
P* 409, LI. (1894), p. 1, Lii. (1894), p. 209, liii. (1894), pp. 287 and 334, and Rubens and 
Asohkinass, Wied, Ann. lxiv. (1898), p. 689. 
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the energy is divided equally between the five degrees of freedom, as of 
course it must be by fhe theorem of Equipartition of Energy. If the gas is 
not in this state it tends towards it at a rate such that H — |K ir reduced to 
1/6 times its value after an interval (cf. § 153) equal to 

2^ X (the average duration of a free path) (945). 

This shews that the rotational energy is rapidly and easily interchanged 
with translational energy, so that, in any physical changes, the rotational 
energy may be expected to keep pace exactly with the changes in the 
translational energy. We have, however, just seen that the energy of rapid 
internal vibrations must not be expected to keep pace with the translational 
energy in this way. This essential difference in the behaviour of the two 
kinds of energy will at once suggest possible reasons why the rotational 
energy may appear in the specific heats of a gas while the energy of internal 
high-frequency vibration does not. 

Vibrations of low-frequency would, on this view, occupy a position 
intermediate between high-frequency vibrations and rotations : it might 
conceivably happen that the energy of low-frequency vibrations could figure 
in the specific heats at high temperatures but not at low temperatures. 
Some such explanation might account for the observations of Scheel and 
Heuse on the specific heats of gases at low temperatures (§ 269), although 
it is more probable that a full explanation can only be obtained in terms 
of the quantum-theory (Chap. XVIII). 


The Propagation of Sound. 

t 

486 . The question assumes a special interest in connection with the 
propagation of sound in a gas. In any gas for which 7, the ratio of the 
two specific heats, is less than If, the propagation of sound is dependent 
transfer of internal energy through collisions, and if this energy is not 
transferred with sufficient rapidity to keep pace with the transfer of trans- 
lational energy, complications will arise which are not contemplated by a 
simple theory of the kind which is given in books on Sound or Hydro- 
dynamics. This simple theory deals only with the mass-motion of a gas on 
the;as8umption that it may be regarded as a homogeneous fluid: it is the 
province of the Kinetic Theory to investigate what modifications, if any, are 
required when the molecular structure of the gas is taken into account. 

' We shall work out the problem in detail in the special case in which the 
molecules of the gas are loaded spheres. We shall be able to infer the 
nature of the general solution from the special solution obtained in this way. 
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The molecules are loaded spheres. 

f 

487 . At any point in the gas we suppose as usual that the mass- 
motion is so small that squares of its components may be neglected. Also 
the mass-motion is in one dimension, so that if we choose this direction for 
the axis of x, the components of mass velocity may be taken to be Uq, 0, 0, 
and Mo* niay be neglected. 

Along the path of the wave, the quantities Uq, v, H and K will vary, 
differing only slightly from their values in the undisturbed state. The 
equations from which the propagation of sound is to be deduced will accord- 
ingly be the equations of transfer of the four quantities w„, v, H and K, 
corresponding respectively to momentum, mass, and rotational and trans- 
lational energy. 

From equation (664), the general equation of transfer of any quantity 
Q, simplified by the suppositions that there are no external forces, that 
squares of the mass-motion may be neglected, and that the whole motion is 
parallel to the axis of x, is found to be 

(vQ) = - ^ ("“Q) + (946). 

To find the transfer of momentum we put Q = u, so that Q = «o 
AQ = 0. We obtain 

it ~ ^ ^ ^ 

which is the equation of motion in the simpler theory. 

To^ find the transfer of mass, we put 1, so that Q = 1 and AQ = 0. 
We obtain the equation of continuity, 

<»*»■ 

To obtain the equation of transfer of rotational energy, we put Q = ^ 

__ 

so that Q^H,uQ = UqH, and AQ is the same as the value of given by 
equation (324), namely 

dn 

The equation of transfer of rotational energy is accordingly 
(XH) = - ^ (WoH) - /3i-* Vk (H - |K) 


,( 949 ). 
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Similarly the rate of transfer of translational energy is obtained by 
putting Q =iwc*, so that Q = K, and 

uQ = (iC^ + V* 4- vf^) 

= (wo + u) (V + 2 woU~H- uH vH w») 

= imMo(3u^-f v« + W») 

= f WoK. 

The equation of transfer of translational energy is accordingly 

|(vK) = -|^(§«/,K) + ^^VK(H-fK) (950). 

9 9 

Since x and t enter only through the differential operators and g-,, 

there will be a solution in which each variable differs from its value in the 
steady state by a small term proportional to this solution repre- 

senting wave-motion parallel to the axis of x. Let us then assume a solution 
of the form 

y y ^ ^i(Vt^qx) 

H = H + H' 

K = K + 

in which the unaccented v, H and K on the right-hand side refer to equi- 
librium values. 

The forms assumed by equations (947) to (950), on substitution of these 
solutions and neglect of small quantities of the second order, are as follows : 

pvuf — (vk' i/'k) = 0 (951), 


pv - qvud = 0 

p (vK' + i /' k ) — ^qKvVo + ( h ' — — 0 

pH'-'i)9i''\/K(H'-^K') = 0 

Eliminating the accented letters, we arrive at the relation 
ifiv Vk _ f 9 ’K — 

p ~W*'-\'mp 


(952) , 

( 953 ) , 

.(954). 

.(955). 


488. Let US first suppose that the ratio of translational to rotational 
em^rgy adjusts itself with a rapidity which is great compared with the rate 
of wave-motion. Suppose, to be more precise, that ^vs/K in equation (955) 
is large compared with p. Then the left-hand member of this equation is 
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very great, and the equation is satisfied by the vanishing of the denominator 
on the right, so that 


, 15m , 15 , 


where is the pressure in the undisturbed gas. Tl^us the exponential 
^i{pt~qx) replaced by 


-v). 

q V o\pJ' 


^here r = (956). 

This represents propagation of regular wave-motion with a velocity V. 
The formula giving V is simply Laplace’s formula for the velocity of 
propagation of sound (cf § 268) since 7 = | for loaded spheres. 

489. If the left-hand member of equation (955) is very small, the 
ecjuation reduces to 

and this becomes identical with Laplace s formula for a gas in which 7 = If. 

The smallness of the term can be effected either by the smallness of 

P 

fivs/K or by the greatness of p. In particular, the term will always be small 
at very low temperatures. The energy here adjusts itself slowly in com- 
parison with the rate of passage of the sound, so that the variations in the 
translational energy are too rapid to affect the rotational energy at all. Here, 
then, we have a gas of which the molecules have five degrees of freedom, and 

yet from experiments t)n tlie velocity of sound we should tleduce the value 

7=l|(cf:§27h 

490 . Let us write V for Laplace’s value of the velocity of sound, so that 

.(957). 


15m 


Then equation (955) becomes 


so that 


P 




1+f 


%p 


.5 

^ \/K 


,(958). 
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Suppose that fiv ^/K/p is large, but not large enough for its reciprocal to 
be neglected altogether. Then, as far as the first order of small quantities, 
we have 

_ p / 2 \ 

80 that the exponential «' (*** “ may be replaced by 

g’35|3rs'KK* V 


This represents physically a propagation of wave^motion with velocity V, 
the whole motion being damped with a modulus of decay per unit length 




S5^v^/KV 


,(959). 


Thus the first effect produced by the slowness of adjustment between 
internal and translational velocities will not be a change in the velocity of 
propagation, but a damping of the sound. 


491 . There is a second cause which tends to diminish the amplitude of 
a wave of sound propagated in free air, namely the viscosity of the gas. 
This has of course been neglected in the present investigation because we 
have assumed Maxwell’s law of distribution of velocities to give a sufficiently 
good approximation — an assumption which, as is evident from Chapter VIII, 
must involve the neglect of viscosity. It can, however, be shewn that the 
effect of viscosity* is to introduce a linear modulus of decay 


2 p2 

Smv F® ^ 


.(960), 


proportional to the first power of the coefficient of viscosity k , when k is 
small, and to alter the velocity of propagation only by terms depending on 

It will be noticed that expressions (958) and (959) are both proportional 

to p®, so that their ratio depends only on the gas, and not on the frequency of 
the sound. The effect of the lag in rotatory energy can accordingly be fully 

allowed for by supposing the coeflScient of viscosity k increased to 

*■‘‘35/3 Vi?’ 

or, what by equation (957) is the same thing. 




2v/k 


.(961).^ 


The last terra is independent of the density and proportional to the 
square root of the temperature, as also is k. Hence formula (961) is the 

* See, for initance. Lord Bayieigh’s Theory of Sound, u. § 846, 
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mathematical expression of a multiplication of « by a factor which depends 
only on the structure of the molecules and not on the state of the gas. ^ To 
determine the amount of this increase, we use the formulae 


K—\mvcl 

(§392), 


1 (i\ 

/3v Vk 4r* W 

(§ 153), 


K=|mC'“=^(c)» 

(580), 


from which we find that 

2Vk /, 

866r», 

) 

(962). 


This result is only strictly true for loaded spherical molecules, and for the 
case in which r is very small, ft will, however, enable us to obtain an 
estimate of the order of magnitude of the effect under discussion in other 
and more general cases. 

Consider for instance an ideal diatomic molecule, formed by placing in 
contact two homogeneous spherical atoms each of radius b. The value of k*, 
the square of the radius of gyration about the centre of gravity, is now 
while r, the distance along the axis from the centre of gravity to the line of 
impact when a collision occurs with another molecule, is now equal to b. 
Substituting these values for k and r, expression (962) is found to become 
1*146 /c. 

The damping of sound due to the “lag” in the adjustment of rotational 
energy is therefore about one-seventh as great as that caused by viscosity. 

492 . There is less difficulty in forming an estimate of the effect of this 
“ lag ” upon the velocity of propagation of sound. 


As far as squares of equation (958) gives the value 

-P(^ JP -1- ] 

^ ~ F\ 35 /3v Vk 1225 iSVK 


so that the exponential becomes 


e 



ip 

e 



JLjI 

1225 /SVKyj. 


The velocity of propagation, corrected as far as squares of the small 
quantity, is therefore 


y(\j^ 2 ^ 

^ V ^ 1226/8VK, 
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Using the three formulae of § 491, this reduces to 



Now IJc is, roughly, the time of describing a free path, and is therefore of 
the order of magnitude of 3 x 10"'® seconds. For a sound of moderate pitch 
p is of the order of 3000, so that pljc is of the order of 10“’. For the sounds 
of highest pitch which are audible, we may take p = 10®, so that pljc still 
remains of the order of 3 x 10“’. It is therefore clear that for all sound, 
the difference between expression (963) and the limiting velocity V is in 

3^.2 

every way quite imperceptible, at any rate so long as the factor (or the 

corres^nding factor for molecules of different structure) is comparable with 
unity. 
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STATISTICAL MECHANICS AND THE PARTITION OF ENERGY 
IN CONTINUOUS MEDIA 

General Theory. 

493. In Chapter V we considered the statistical mechanics of a general 
dynamical system. The theory there obtained was applied in particular to 
dynamical systems consisting of a great number of similar particles— mole- 
cules or atoms. In this application there was always some difficulty and 
uncertainty arising out of our ignorance of the exact structure of the mole- 
cules or atoms under consideration. 

We proceed now to apply the same theory to the motion of -continuous 
media. Three media will be of interest, namely a gas, the luminiferous 
ether, and an elastic solid. In these applications of the theory, our former 
uncertiiinty as to the mechanics of the system under discussion disappears, 
for, to a first approximation at least, the dynamics of each medium is known. 
The degrees of freedom of the medium represent a capacity for transmitting 
wave-motions, and we shall tind that the number of these degrees of freedom 

can be easily determined. 

Degrees of freedom in continuoas media, 

494. In each of the three media just mentioned, the possible motions 
are all determined by an equation of the form 

= 

and this is known to represent wave-motion propagated with a velocity a*. 
In this equation, </> is a scalar quantity, or a component of a vector, having 
different meanings according to the problem in hand. It the medium is 
gaseous, (f> must be the velocity-potential f, while in the ether all the six 
components of electric and magnetic force satisfy equations of the form of 

* See for instance, Jeans, Electricity and Magnetisnii §§ 678-— 680. 
t Lord Rayleigh, Theory of Sound, ii. chap. xiii. 
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(964)*. In an elastic solid, the equation is satisfied by the dilatation A and 
by the three components of rotation ‘wi, to-g, Wg, these quantities being 
defined by the equations ^ 

. da dv dw 1 fdw dz\ . 

where Uy v, w are the components of the displacement at any pointf- 

In the two latter cases, the different sets of solutions are not in- 
dependent. If Xy Yy Z the components of electric force in the ether satisfy 
equation (964), then the components of magnetic force must necessarily 
satisfy the same equation, and moreover of the three solutions Z, F, Z, only 
two are independent, since X, F, Z are connected by the relation 

^ dj dZ^ 
dx ^ dy dz 

In the elastic solid solutions, ur,, Wg, Wg are connected by the relation 

JL 4- — 0 

dx ^ dy dz “ 

Thus only two of these three sets of solutions are independent, to which 
the A solution must be added, making in all three sets of independent 
solutions. 

495. For simplicity, let the medium under consideration be 8upj>o8ed 
limited to a rectangular volume, extending from a? = 0 to a; = a, from y « 0 to 

y — fiy and fi^m ^ = 0 to ^ = 7. 

Let the value of <#> at time t = 0 be denoted by </>o, this^being of course 

a function of Xy y and z only. By Fourier’s theorem, the value of (#>o at every 

‘'point inside the volume affy can be expressed in the form 

(^ 0 = 2224 COS — COS COS ^ 

+ liXlBimn sin cos cos + (965). 

a P 7 

In this equation the triple summation is to be taken over all positive 
integral values of 1 , m and n from 0 to 00 . The coefficients A^nny Simn* ••• 
are gi^en by 

8 fff, hrx miry nirz , , , 

Ain,n = J J J ^0 If 

T. S fff. . liTX miry nirz , , , 

“ eiiswj J 7- 

* Jeans, Electricity and Magnetiemy § 577. 
t Love, Theory of EUuticityy chap, v. 
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etc. and there are six other sets of coefficients (say G, D, E, F, G, H), the total 
of eight corresponding to all possible arrangements of sines and cosines of 

j lirx miry mrz 

a * 0 7 ‘ 


Let the rate of increase in ^ at time ^ = 0 be denoted by (j)^. The quantity 
tf>o can also be expanded in series similar to the right-hand of equation (965). 
Let the coefficients in this expansion of (f>o be etc. 

Knowing the initial values of <f> and <f>, the complete solution of equation 
(964) can be written down. It is readily seen to be 


, Wx miry nirz . ^ sinn^\ 

6 = ZZZ cos cos — 5 -^ cos Aimn C08 pt + A i^n 

a p 7 \ p / 

. Iwx miry nirz ( ^ r»/ sin»^\ 

+ 2SS sin — cos cos — cos pt^-B i^n — — -f (966), 

a p 7 V P J 


where, in order that equation (964) may be satisfied, we must have 

’ (P 


'-’-“■’•(M"?) <“»>■ 


On combining the terms which have the same values of I, m, n in equation 
(966). it is found that can be expressed as a sum of terms of the form 

0 = 2/fcos(p«±'-^±^±=^-e) (968), 

where the summation is over all values of ± I, ± m, ± n, and the constants 

K and e are of course different for each set of values. Put in this form, it is 
clear that the solution represents sets of plane waves, travellingjn different 

directions. Fr^fc equation (967) it follows that all waves are propagated 

with the same velocity a. 


496. Questions of great importance arise out of the classification of 

these waves according to frequency and wave-length. It will be remembered 

that the values of I, m, n are necessarily integral. We may now imagine 

different values of I, in, n represented in a three-dimensional space having 

rjf f for rectangular coordinates, and the different sets of integral values 

will occur at the rate of one per unit volume in this space. The number of 

sets for which p is less than some assigned value po will by equation (967) 
be equal to the number of points having integral coordinates (I, m, n) in this 
space, such that 

P n* jpo’* 

“b ^ "b 73 < ^2 TT* » 

And therefore to the number of such points which lie inside the ellipsoid 
whose equation is 

f! Pol 

a2 ^3 .72 a*7r®^‘ 
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The volume of this ellipsoid *his is accordingly the 

number of sets of values of I, m, n for which p<po. By differentiation, the 
number of sets for which p lies within a range from p to p + dp is 


4a/87 


p^dp 


,(969). 


497 . We have so far been dealing only with abstract solutions of the 
equation (964). Before applying these results to a definite problem, we 
must eliminate such solutions as do not satisfy the boundary conditions of 
the particular py)blem in hand. 

In a sound problem, we are dealing with the vibrations of a gaseous 
medium; </> is the velocity-potential, and the boundary condition to be 
satisfied is that d<t>ldti shall vanish all over the boundary. Applied to the 
particular volume under consideration, this requires that dcfy/dx shall vanish 
when a: = 0 and when ^ = a, and similar conditions must be satisfied for y 
and z. The effect of this restriction is to limit the solution (965) for (/)o 
to terms in A ; all the solutions in disappear because they do 

not satisfy the boundary conditions. Thus the complete solution (966) 
reduces to 

<f> = cos cos cos (^Aimn COS pt + A'l^n " ^ ) . ..(970). 


The number of separate free vibrations is now only one-eighth of that 

previously estimated, and the law of distribution according to values of p 
will, from formula (969), be 




^p^dp 


(971). 


498 . In a light or radiation problem, <f> may be supposed to be any one 

of three compnents of electric force or of magnetic force. For definitenesa, 
let u8 suppose <|> to be identical with I, the a:-compnent of electric force. 

In order that the system may be a conservative one, there must be no 

possibility of energy passing through the walls of the containing vessel. 

These walls must accordingly be thought of as perfect reflectors, and there- 
fore as perfect conductors. One boundary condition must clearly be that 
X shall vanish over the planes y « 0, y ^ and z * 0, = T; and this requires 
that all the terms in (equation (965)) which contain cosines of mTry/^ 
or nirzly must vanish. We are left with the solution 

„ lirx . miry . ri'wz ( „ , tv sin^A 

X » 222 cos sin -~rr sm ( Eimn cos pt + E imn —— I 

a p y \ p J 

-t- 2^2 sin ~ sin sin ^ {Hunn Cos pt -H . . .(972). 
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From this value of X, the values of the remaining components of electric 
and magnetic force can be written down, and it is at once found that all the 
other boundary conditions are satisfied* Thus formula (972) contains the 
solution of *the problem ; it contains only a quarter as many constants as the 
general solution (966) in which the boundary conditions were disregarded. 


Formula (969), which expressed the law of distribution before the 
boundary conditions were taken into account, must accordingly be divided 
by 4, and we obtain for the law of distribution of values of p in the light 
problem, 




,(973). 


499 Any one term in the solution for (j) can exist by itself, and the 
number of separate terms will accordingly be the same as the number of 
separate free vibrations. It will be noticed that the number of free vibra- 
tions in the ether (cf. formula (973)) is double that in a gas. This could 
have been foreseen from the considerations of § 488, or can be seen from the 
circumstance that a sound-wave is determined by one vector, namely the 
displacement in the direction of propagation, while a light wave is de- 
termined by two vectors which determine the intensity and direction of 
propagation and of polarisation. 

In an ctlnstic solid waves of both kinds can coexist. We have a normal 
wave of compression analogous to a sound-wave, and a tangential wave of 

distortion analogous to a light-wave. Thus the number of separate free 
vibrations in an elastic solid medium is ecpial to the sum of the corresponding 
numbers in a gas and in the ether. It must however be remembered that in 
an elastic solid there are two different velocities of propagation, say a, for 

waves of compression and tor waves of distortion. 

500. In the formulae obtained, the factor the volume of the 

enclosure enters JIS a multiplier, so that the number of freo vibrations per 
unit volume is the same whatever the volume of the enclosure. We have 

only proved this to be true for rectangular enclosures, but in physical appli- 

cations the wave-length of the vibration will always be very small in 
comparison with the dimensions of the enclosure, so that we should expect 
that the shape of the enclosure would become unimportant just as its size 
has been seen to do. That this is actually the case has been formally proved 
by Weylf. 

* 0/. Jeans, EUctricity and Magnetism, § 693. 

t H. Weyl, Math. Annalen, lxxi. (1912), p. 441. See also papers by the same author: 
doumalfUr die reine und angewandte Mathematik, 141 (11112), pp. 1 and 163, 143 (1913), p. 177, 
and Itendiconti del Circolo Mat. di Palermo, xxxix. (1916), p. 1. 


t <-» 


25 
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Collecting our results, we find that the number of free vibrations per unit 
volume in different media is that given in the table below. The first column 
gives the number of vibrations classified according to frequency qf vibration. 
If A, is the wave-length of any vibration of frequency p/27r, we have 
X = 27ra/jo, so that dX — 27rap~^dp. On transforming the variable from p to 
X, we obtain the corresponding numbers for vibrations classified according to 
wave-length, and these are given in the last column of the table. 



Vibrations per umt volume of the 
medium classified accordiug to 

Medium 



p 

Frequency 

Wave-length \ 


Gas 

p^dp 

47rX'*rfX 

Eth6r 

p^dp 


Elastic solid 

\2ai3 a2V 

UnX'^dX 


601. Before leaving this subject, it may be noticed that in any medium 
whatever, the number of free vibrations per unit volume, of wave-length 
between X and \ -h rfX (where X is supposed large compared with the scale of 
structure of the medium, if it is coarse-grained, and small compared with the 

size of the medium), must necessarily be of the form 

CX~-‘dX, 

where C is a numerical constant. For no other type of formula would be 
possible, consistently with the physical dimensions of the quantities involved. 

The whole problem accordingly reduces to the determination of the 

multiplier C, which of course can diflPer from one medium to another. And 

for the three media we have had under consideration, the three values of C 

must be in the ratio 1 ; 2 : 3 for the reasons already stated— in a gas there is 
only the one set of normal vibrations, in the ether there are only transverse 
vibrations, but there are two independent transverse vibrations, in different 
planes of polarisation, for each nonnal vibration in the gas ; and finally in 
the elastic solid there are both normal and transverse vibrations. 

Statistical Mechanics. 

502. When onc^ the number of independent free vibrations has been 
counted up, the prbfelfem of determining the partition of energy in a continuous 
medium becomes an exceedingly simple one. For each vibration is known 
from the dynamics of the medium, as expressed in the general equation 
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(964) and its solution (966), to consist of a simple harmonic motion, so that 
if (pi is the coordinate of any vibration, the corresponding energy will be’ of 
the form 

’ = + (974), 

where bi are constants. Each vibration accordingly contributes two 
squared terms to the energy of the whole system. Let \ be supposed so 
small that the number of vibrations of wave-length between \ and 
namely is a large number. Then the total energy of the corre- 

sponding 2CX“‘‘d\ squared terms must, by the general theorem of 
equipartition of energy (§ 100), be 

CRTX-*dX (975), 

this energy being of course at the rate BT per vibration. 

On inserting the appropriate value for C, this formula will give the 
partition of energy according to wave-length in the medium under con- 
wsideration. 


Analysis of Energy in a Gas. 

603. We have so far thought of the heat-energy of a gas as residing in 
molecular motion, but formula (97o) regards it as the energy of trains ot 
waves of sound. Similarly the heat of a solid is usually thought of as a 
manifestation of random agitations of the molecules, but formula (975) 
shews that it also may be regarded as the energy of regular elastic solid 

vibrations (cf. § 3). 

Before proceeding further, it will be useful to make a rather detailed 

study of the relation between these two widely different ways of regarding 
the energy of a medium. For simplicity we shall confine our attention to 
the case of a gas. 

Imagine the whole volume fl = of the gas divided into n rectangular 

cells each of volume and of edges Sa, Sj9, Sy parallel to the edges of the 

large rectangular volume, 8 here being regarded as a small fraction. The 

total number of cells n is also equal to 1/S\ 

The molecular arrangement in the gas is sufficiently known from the 
investigation of Chap. III. The molecules are distributed absolutely at 
random between the n cells, and each velocity component is distributed 
according to Maxwell’s Law. 

Lef; us consider the arrangement of positions first. An arrangement in 
>\jhich the molecules are placed at exactly equal distances apart, in some 
regular geometrical order, is of course a possible arrangement, but is no more 
typical of the normal state than would be a motion in which each molecule 
had exactly the same velocity. So also an arrangement in which each of the 

25—2 
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n cells into which the volume is divided contains the same number N/n of 
molecules is possible, but is not typical of the normal state. 

As in § 45, let us consider as typical an arrangement in which , 

(Zl, (Ij, (Is, ... Clfif 

the numbers of molecules in the respective cells, are given by 


= — + «!, as = - + Oa, etc (976), 

n n 

where the as are small compared with Njn, and 

oti + ^2 d* ••• + = 0 (977). 


Let the 5th cell have as the coordinates of its point furthest from the 
origin p8a, 98^8, r87, and let also be denoted by 

Consider an arrangement in which the distribution of molecules is such 
that in every cell 

flpgr = ftmn cos Iphir cos mq^TT cos nr87r (978), 

where ^imn is a constant. This is not a typical arrangement, for there is 
regularity in it. As we pass along any line parallel to the axis of x, p8 
varies from 0 to 1, so that sin IpSir varies harmonically, with a wave-length 
such that there are I half-periods within the length a inside the rectangle. 
Similarly the arrangement in any chain of cells parallel to the axis of y is 
harmonic, there being m half-periods inside the rectangle, and similarly for 
the axis of z. When the cells become small compared with the wave-length, 

cos Ip Stt may be replaced by cos , and so on, whence it appears that 
equation (978) expresses a distribution of density in a single free vibration 
such as is specified by equation (970), 

In general the values of for the different cells will not be of the 

form ( 978 ), but whatever the values of they may always be expressed by 
Fourier’s theorem as the sum of a number of terras of tbls form. Thus we 

may suppose the most general typical distribution to be of the form 

Opgr = COS IpBw COS inqhiT COS nr Bit (979), 

l m n 

where the summation is from ^ = 1 to Z = 1/8, and similarly for m and n. 

If, as before, probability is measured as a fraction in the appropriate 
generalised space, then the probability that Oj, ag, ... shall have the values 
assigned to them by equations (976) is, by equation (73), equal to 0a given by 

where (c£ equation (82)), 


.( 980 ). 
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The probability that Oj, <* 3 , . .. shall lie within a small range da^dokda ^ . . . , 
dai being small compared with N/n, and so on, is therefore 

• 0(id(Xidc(^doi^ , t , ....(ySl). 

Formula (981) gives the law of distribution of the as, and therefore of 
the a’s. Let us now change the variables from the as to the f s, the relation 
between the two sets of variables being that given by equations (979). Since 
these equations are linear, we have at once 

da^da^i ... = Ad^id^^..., 

where A the modulus of transformation is a constant. 


Squaring equations (979) and adding corresponding sides, 


2 a^ = Sf ^ ( 2 S 2 cos^ IpBir cos^ mq^ir cos- nr St) 

1 1 l mn 

n 1 n 

-fssf-S'F 


.(982), 


so that equation (980) becomes 




The law of distribution (981) now becomes 

{2TrN ) " 4 (« - D A« ' l6iv -) _ 

Thus the law of distribution of each f is the same, namely 

where C is a constant, and we have 

SN 

( 983 ). 

The next step is to find the potential energy of the trains of waves 
f „ ^2 If jo, is the equilibrium pressure, and if s denotes the con- 

densation (Sp/p) at any point, the potential energy measured from the 
equilibrium configuration is 

V = lljs^dxdyds = to. 

Substituting for 2a* from equation (982), this becomes 

and it now follows from equations (983) that the average value of each term 
in this expression for F is 
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Thus we have seen how, in the typical nonpal state, the random arrange- 
ment of the molecules as regards position may be resolved into regular trains 
of waves. And, as we should expect from general statistical mechanics, the 
amplitudes of these waves are seen to be distributed according to Maxwells 
Law, and the mean potential energy of each wave is \RT. 

604 . The random motions of the molecules can be resolved into trains 
of waves in a similar way* ; the final result of this analysis can be seen from 
the general principles of wave-motion, which indicate that the mean kinetic 
energy of each wave must be equal to its mean potential energy and therefore 
to iRT, 

606 . To sum up, it appears that the potential energy in a gas, which 
originates from the molecules not being perfectly evenly spaced, can be 
expressed as the potential energy of trains of waves in the form 

while the corresponding kinetic energy, which arises from the random 
agitation of the molecules, can be expressed as the kinetic energy of the 
same waves in the form 

.... 

Further, the average energy of each term is the same, being given by 

. ■ . = W = . . . = 2^ = 

and hence the average value of the energy of any vibration, say as given 

by equation (974), must also be RT. 

Thus a detailed study of the mechanism of molecular energy leads to 

exactly the same result as was obtained in § 502 from the general principles 
of statistical mechanics. It has also given us a further Insight into the 

physical meaning of this result. 

606 . We arrived at formula (975) by supposing X to be small, but 

except in a perfectly structureless medium there is a limit set to the 

smallness of \ by the coarse-grainedness of the medium. For instance, in 
a gas at normal pressure, the distance apart of adjacent molecules is about 
3 X 10“^ cms., so that it is meaningless to consider a wave of sound in this 
gas, for which the wave-length is smaller than 3 x 10“’ eras. But there will 
always be some range, say from X® (|mall) to Xi (large), over which formula (975) 
!!§ applicable. 

y * For details of the actual analysis, see Fhil, Mag, xvu. (1909), p. 289. 
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On integration the total epergy of waves of wave-length between these 
limits is found to be 

As a rough approximation, we may suppose that is negligible in 
comparison with and also that all the energy of the medium can be 
expressed as the energy of waves of wave-length greater th^n \o, where Xq is 
a length comparable with the scale of coarse-grainedness of the medium. 
The total energy per unit volume of the medium is accordingly 

E=^0RT\-^ (984). 

The specific heat at constant volume of unit volume of the medium will 
now be given by 

1 dF 1 R 

so that the value of Xo for any medium can be found from a knowledge 
of the specific heat. 

For instance, for air at normal pressure, (7v = *172, p = *00129, C = 47 r, 
so that Xo = 3*9 x 10“’ cms. This is comparable with the average molecular 
distance 3*3 x 10~' cms., as of course it ought to be. If the scale of molecular 
Structure in a gas had not been known, it could have been roughly determined 
in this way. 

To take a second instance, the value of C^p for water is unity, and 
C = 47r, since there are no waves of distortion, so that X® = 2*4 x 10“® cms. 

This, then, must be comparable with the mean molecular distance in water, 

and would provide a rough approximation to the diameter of the HoO 
molecule, if this were not otherwise known. 

^ 607. In a perfectly continuous or structureless medium we may take \ = 0. 
The only structureless medium which we need consider is the luminiferous 

ether. For this C = Stt, and the law of distribution of radiant energy (cf. 

formula (975)) will be 

BirRTx-*d\ (985). 

According to the classical mechanics this is the formula which ought to 

give the partition of energy in ether in temperature equilibrium at tern- 

perature T, It ought to be obeyed for all wave-lengths from a great wave- 
length Xi comparable with the size of the medium up to the very shortest 
wave-lengths. It was first given by Lord Rayleigh^ in 1900, being suggested 
only as a theoretical formula which might perhaps be found to agree with 

• See Lord Rayleigh, Phil. Mag. [5] xlix. (1900), p. 639, and Nature, lxxii. (1906), pp. 54, ^ 
248. See also J. H. Jeans, Phil. Mag. [6] x. (1905), p. 91. 
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experiment for very long waves ; there was never any question of its being 
expected to give the partition of energy for all waves*. 

On putting X© = 0, formula (984) gives E = oo except when tT = 0, the 
specific heat of the medium becoming infinite. 

Thus, excluding the impossible case of a system having infinite energy, 
we see that the temperature of a perfectly structureless medium ought to 
be invariably zero. Whenever an exchange* of energy takes place between 
the medium and a material system placed in it, the medium must always 
gain energy and the rest of the system must always lose energy. The final 
state can therefore only be one in which all of the energy of the material 
system has been transmitted to the medium, and both are at zero temperature, 
the only exception being when a state is previously reached such that further 
transfers of energy cannot take place. 

We see that the presence of a medium of this kind leads to exactly the 
same result as was previously obtained in Chapter V (§ 84) by supposing the 
material system to lose energy in a way which could be repres(?nted by the 
existence of a dissipation- function. We now see that the presence of a 
continuous medium, with a n insat iable capacity for energy arising from its 
infinite degrees of freedom, can l>e exactly reprosonteil by the existence of a 
dissipation-function ; a final state is only reached when the material system 
can no longer transmit energy to this medium. 


608. Physical illustrations of the ideas which have just been developed 

will occur to everyone. A pendulum, suspended and sot in motion inside a 
closed vessel containing air. will continue to lose its energy of vibration until 
it comes to rest. Its energy will have been absorbed, primarily, in setting 
up waves in the air, but ultimately these may be regarded as eijuivalent to 
a random molecular motion. Strictly speaking, the air is not an absolutely 

continuous medium : its capacity for energy is not infinite, whence it results 

that the pendulum is not absolutely I'educed to rest. In its final state it has 
a certain very small motion, of the nature of a Brownian movement, and of 

amount appropriate to a “particle” of its size, namely a motion such that its 

kinetic energy is on the average equal to that of one molecule of the air 
surrounding it. 

A further instance of these principles will be found in the state of things 
considered at the end of § 3 (p. 3). 


* If the 8et of ideas developed in § 606 were applicable to the ether, we could obtain the scale 
^ jpoarse-grainedness of the ether directly from equation (984). For at 0° C. the value of E is 
3-93 X 10“* (cf. § 516 below), bo that Xq would be equal to about '0043 cm., and the value of Xo 
would moreover vary inversely with the temperature. This is enough to shew that the energy 
of the ether is not to be explained in terms of the classical mechanics. 
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609 . According to our present theory, similar results ought to follow in 
the case of the ether. All the evidence available agrees in shewing that there 
is nothing of the nature of coarse-grainedness in the structure of the ether. 
Even if rhe ether has a structure, this structure must certainly be very 
much more fine-grained than that of a gas, being indeed so fine-grained as 
to have escaped observation altogether. Thus we should expect the loss 
of energy of a material system to continue until all its energy had been trans- 
mitted to the ether. 


Consider for definiteness a mass of iron, say at O'* C., placed inside an 
enclosure whose walls are perfectly impervious to radiation, so that the iron 
and the ether in the enclosure form a self-contained system. According to 
our theoretical result, the iron ought to lose energy continually until its 
temperature becomes close to the absolute zero, and the whole energy of the 
system has passed into the ether. But so far from this actually happening 
experimental evidence indicates with considerable certainty that a final state 
is rapidly attained in which the iron remains approximately at 0° C., and the 
partition of energy in the other is in thcjrmodynamical equilibrium with the 
matter. The energy of the ether is however of density 3’93 x ergs jxsr 
cubic centimetre, while that of the iron is of the order of 8 x 10® ergs per 
cubic centimetre. In tin's state, almost all the energy resides in the com- 
paratively few degrees of free<ioni of the iron, while only an infinitesimal 
amount passes into the enormously greater number of degrees of freedom 
of the other. Nothing of the nature of equipartitioii of energy appears to 

hold. 

Here w'c see, in its most vivid form, the complete contradiction between 
experience and the results of the classical mechanics, which has led to the 
development of the (|uantum-theory. Before accepting this contradiction as 
finally proved, it will be of valm' to examine in more detail the mechanism 
of transfer of energy between matter and ether. We shall find that a study 

ot this Bwhanisin will mewlj lead to the same general result as has been 

obtained by the wider theory of statistical mechanics. 


Radiation from Resonators. 

610. Consider first the exchange of energy between a material resonator, 
as for instance a Hertzian vibrator, and the ether. 

Let the resonator be regarded as a dynamical system, obeying the classical 
laws. Let its kinetic and potential energies be of the forms 

tL = aj>\ 

2 7 = &(/.», 
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in which a and h are constants. When the resonator oscillates free from 
external disturbance, its equation of motion is 

+ ^ = 0 * ..(986), 

and the solution of this equation is 

if) = A cos pt B sin pt (987), 

where ^1, ^ are constants, and p is such that ap^ = b. 

For a* motion which is influenced by external agencies, such as the 
interaction with the ether, the equation of motion will be of the form 
(cf. § 476) 

(988). 

The value of U during any interval ^ = 0 to t = T may, by Fourier’s 
theorem, be expressed in the form 

U — — f {-Fq coH qt -H Oq Bin qt} dq ( 989 ), 

TTJo 

where the coefficients Fq, Gq are ^ven by 


rt’-T 1 

Fg= Ut^r COS (jt' (it' j 

J ! 

/ /' = T 

sbi qt' dt' 

f = 0 


.(990) 


and on comparing with the functions X, F, defined by equations (925), we 
see that 

j = 7=-Gp. 

a/> ^ ap ^ 

During the interval from ^ » 0 to ^ = t, the gain of energy for an average 

resonator was shewn, in § 477, to be (Z^ Y% and this may now be put in 

the form 

(991), 

Let the force U be supposed to originate in an electric force Z in any 

direction in the ether, then vre may assume that U = cZ, where c is a constant. 
Let the radiant energy per unit volume in the ether, analysed into waves of 

different frequencies, be supposed to be 

/*«=« 

Egdq. 

Then the mean value of will be |7r times this total radiant energy, and 
the mean value of U‘^ from time 0 to r will be equal to c* times the mean 
value of Z\ We accordingly have 

1 /•<«T 

. ~| ir^dt SB 4wc^ Eqdq 

• T J ttsO J 


.(992). 
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But also, from a well-known theorem of Lord Rayleigh*, if U is given by 
the expansion (989), we have 

<“*>■ 

Equations (992) and (993) both express the spectroscopic analysis of the 
mean value of U'\ so that the constituents must be the same in the two 
equations, giving 

~ 

and we now have, 'for the average rate of absorption of energy by the 
resonator, from equation (991), 

+ = (994). 

611 . Wc must iiQxt examine the average rate of radiation of energy 
from the resonator. Assuming the radiating mechanism to be electrical, we 
may aupposo the avorago rate of emission of radiation in the interval from 
« = 0 to i = T to be given by either of the equivalent formulae 

^ O^^dt = - C<j>i^dt. 

in which C is a constant. The left-hand formula gives the expression of 
Larmor for the radiation, while the right-hand formula gives that of 
Lorentz. 

On substituting for ^ from equation (986), the right-hand formula 

becomes 

-^V^(u-b<i>)dt. 

ftTjo 

Using the values for 0 and If given by equations (987) and (989), we 
readily find that, on averaging over all resonators, 

I (i)Ucli=0, 

J 0 

80 that the average rate of emission of energy is 

arJo a a 

If there is a steady state of equilibrium between the resonators and the 

ether, this rate of emission must be equal to the rate of absorption obtained 

in formula (994). Comparing these expressions, we obtain 

' I 

— 



which gives the partition of radiant energy in the steady state. 

* Phil Mag. [5] xxvii. p. 466. 


.( 995 ), 
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512. Whatever the mechanism of the resonator may be, if only it obeys 
the laws of classical mechanics, we may put 

~a4^ = RT *..(996), 

and the value of Fp as given by formula (995) is seen to depend only on the 
quantities C and c, which in turn depend on the structure, but not on the 
motion, of the resonator. 

For a Hertzian oscillator, C/c = 2/3F^ where V is the velocity of light, 
and formula (995) becomes 

T>rp 

= (997). 

Transforming to wave-lengths by means of the relation pX = 27rF, this 
becomes 

Exd\ = ^7rRT\~^d\ (998), 

agreeing exactly with the result of the general theory of § 502. 

Tf the resonator consists of a single free electron capable of performing 

isochronous oscillations of frequency jt)/27r, we have c = e and so 

that the partition of energy is again that given by equations (997) and (908). 

Radiation from Free Electrons. 

613. The partition of energy to be expected from other mechanisms of 

radiation can be worked out in detail in a similar way, but so long as this 

mechanism is governed by the laws of ordinary clavssical mechanics, only one 
result can possibly be obtained, namely that which is given by the general 

dynamical theory of §§ 502, 507, and is expressed by equation (985). The 

following cases are of interest. 

When free electrons thread their way through the interstices of a solid, 

tlie forces to wiilcli they are siihjected result in accelerations which must in 

turn, according to the classical mechanics, be accompanied by an emission 

of radiation. A steady state will be attained when the radiation emitted in 
tills way is exactly equal to that absorbed by the matter. The problem of 

detonnining the steady state was first considered by Lorentz*, who shewed 
that the partition of energy for waves of great wave-length must be that 
expressed by formula (998). Later, the same question was attacked by the 
present writer f, who confirmed Loren tz’s result by a different method, and 
shewed that it could be extended to waves of all wave-lengths. 

* “On the Emission and Absorption by Metals of Bays of great wave-length,’' Koninklijke 
Akad. van Wetenschappen^ Amsterdam, April 24, 1903. 

t “The Motion of Electrons in Solids,” Phil. Mag. xvn. (1909), p. 778, and Phil. Mag. xviii. 
• (1909), p. 209. 
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A number of free electrons moving in a field of radiation will, quite apart 
from the presence of matter, both emit and absorb radiation. A steady state 
will be reached when the radiation of any wave-length absorbed by the 
electrons fe statistically equal to that emitted. It can be shewn* that, if the 
classical mechanics are obeyed, a final state will be reached only when 
the partition of energy in the ether is that given by equation (998). 

614 . These results merely illustrate and confirm the general result 
already obtained in § 502 ; they add nothing to it. So far as the radiation 
problem is concerned, we may summarise the conclusions obtained in the 
statement that for equilibrium to exist between matter and ether, the law of 
partition of radiant energy in the ether in terms of wave-length, must be 
that given by formula (998), namely 

HirRTX'^dX (999). 

It follows, as we have already seen, that the temperature of the matter 
must be zero : there can be no equilibrium between matter and ether until 
the tnatter has lost all its eiiergy to the ethei*. 

This is the conclusion arrived at from a study of the radiation problem 

based on the classical system of dynamics: the stat<‘ of things predicted is, 
however, so utterly different from that observed in nature that we are com- 
pelled to contemplate an abandonment, or at least a modification, of the 
classical mechanics. 

* Phil. Mag. xxvii. (1914), p. 14, or J. H. Jeans, Report on Radiation and the Quantum 
Theory (1914), p. 14. 
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RADIATION AND THE QUANTUM THEORY 
Thermodynamics of Radiation. 

515. The classical system of mechanics, when applied to the radiation 
problem, led to a solution which proved to be in violent disagreement with 
experience. We shall begin the present chapter by explaining a different 
line of attack on this problem, based only on general thermodynamical 
principles. 

Consider an enclosure of any shape, of which the walls are impervious to 
energy of all kinds, and therefore in particular to radiation. Let it contain 
a certain amount of heated matter which will of course fill the enclosure with 
radiant energy, and let a steady state finally be reached tn which the matter 
is at a temperature T, Since there is no loss of energy in this state, each 
piece of matter inside the enclosure retains its tempefature indefinitely, and 
therefore the amount of energy it gain^ by absorption of radiation must 
exactly balance the amount it loses by emission of radiation. Considering 
two pieces of matter, A and B, it is readily seen that the stream of energy 
i which flows from A to B must be exactly equal to that which flows from 
B to A. Hence we arrive at the conception of a stream of energy appropriate 
to matter of temperature T, this depending only on T and not on other 

quantities involved in the structure of matter. It follows that the density of 
radiant energy inside the enclosure will be a function of T only*. 

Stefans Law. 

516. I.iet it be supposed possible to increase or decrease the volume of 

" the enclosure, m for instance through one of the walls being supposed to 
consist in part of a moveable pi.ston. Consider a change in which the total 
volume of the enclosure is increased from v to v + dv, and suppose tljat the 
amount of matter inside the enclosure is so infinitesimal that its heat-energy 
may be disregarded. 

* A fuller discussion of the matter of this section will be found in almost any text-book on 
^ Heat. See for axample, Poynting and Thomson's Heatf Chapter xv, or P^reston’s Meat (Second 
Hditionh Ohapitiv vij Section 5. 
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The equation of energy for the radiant energy inside the enclosure can 
be written down in the same way as that for a gas in § 244. The equation is 
readily seen to be (cf. equation (487)) 

dQ-d{Ev)-^pdv (1000), 

in which p now denotes the pressure exerted on the piston by the ether 
inside the enclosure, and so is the pressure of radiation corresponding to the 
energy E per unit volume inside the enclosure. 

Assuming the second law of thermodynamics to hold, dQjT must be 
a perfect differential d<^, where dQ refers to the change of energy in any 
reversible process. Such a process will be one in which the volume v and the 
temperature T change, while the radiant energy remains always in equili- 
brium with the temperature T of the matter. For a change of this type, 

( 1001 ), 

and this will be a perfect differential if 

d (E+p\_^/vdE\ 


Since E depends only on T and not on v, the right-hand member of this 
* 1 dE 

equation reduces to ^ the equation becomes 


dp ^dT 
E-\-p T 


.( 1002 ). 


The value to be assigned to p, the pressure of radiation, is known both 
from theory and experiment.' Since the radiation now under consideration 
must be supposed to be scattered equally in all directions in space, the 
pressure per unit area must be equal to one-third of the energy per unit 

volume. Putting p=lE, equation (1002) becomes 


^_,dT 

E~ f’ 

of which the integral is 

E = <tT' (1003), 

where o- is a constant. 

The law expressed by equation (1003) is generally known as Stefans Law, 

having been announced as an empirical law by Stefan* in 1879. A theo- 
retical proof, similar to the one given above, was published by Boltzmann f 
in 1884, following a method previously developed by BartoliJ. Stefans Law 


* Witmr Sitzungiher. lxxix. (2) (1879), p. 891. 
t Wud, Ann, xzu. (1884), p. 291. 

$ Sopra i mvimenti prodotti dalla luce t dal calore (La Monnier, Flotence, 1876). 
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is found to agree with experiment*, the usually accepted value for the 
constant <t being Kurlbaums value f 

0 * = 7*06 X 10"'^“ c.G.s. (centigrade) units. 

The value of E at 0° C. is accordingly 

= 3*93 X 10“* ergs per cu. cm. 


Wiens Displacement Law. 

617. WienJ has shewn how this thermodynamical argument can be 
extended so as to give not only the total energy E at temperature T, but also 
some knowledge of the partition of this energy according to wave-length. 

Consider what may be called an adiabatic change, namely one in which 
the volume of the enclosure changes while no energy either enters or leaves. 
To study such a change we put dQ -0 in equation (1000) and obtain 

d {Eo) = - pdv = - ^Edv, 

of which the integral is readily found to be 

Ev^ = constant, 

or, since E is proportional to T*, 

Tv^ = constant (1004). 

This equation expresses the adiabatic law for radiation, just as ecjuation 
(515) expressed the corresponding law for a gas. 

Equation (1004) shews that an alteration in the volume v must alter the 
temperature of the radiant energy. The partition of this energy according 
to wave-length must also be altered. To understand the mechanism by 
which this change is produced, let ns fix our attention on a single beam 
of radiation of wave-length X, This will be reflected round and round the 
enclosure, and the reflections must include a certain number from the moving 
piston. At each such reflection the wave-length of the beam must be altered 
in accordance with Doppler’s principle. If the motion of this piston is 
sufficiently slow, each beam will meet the piston the same number of times, 
and as the conditions of reflection will, on the average, be the same for 
every beam, the whole of the radiation which was initially of wave-length X 
must ultimately be changed into radiation of the same new wave-length X'. 

* See, for instance, Winkelmann’s Handbuch d. Phijnik^ ni. (Warme), p. 874. 
t WUd. Ann. lxv. (1898), p. 746. Other determinations of the value of c are 7*0 x 10“^ 
(Bauer and Moulin, CompU$ Rendwif 1910), 7-10 x 10“»» (Valentiner, Ann. d, Physik, xxxi. (1910), 
p. 5^75). See also Richardson, Electron Theory of Matter, p. 355. 

i Berlin, Sitzungeber. 9 Feb. 1898 ; Wied. Ann. ui. (1894), p. 166, and lviii. (1896), p. 662. 
I have followed Wien’s method less closely than that of Larmor (Brit. Assoc, Report, 1900 ; 
Encyc, Britannia, 11th edition, Art. "Radiation,” xxii. p. 787). 
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From Doppler’s principle, it is clear that the ratio X/\' must depend 
solely on the motions of the walls of the enclosure, and must therefore be the 
same for all wave-lengths. 

During the change in the volume of the enclosure there can be no 
transfer of energy between the different constituents of the original radiation. 
Each constituent will alter its colour, but cannot alter its energy. Never- 
theless, the final partition of radiant energy, after the change of volume 
has taken place, must itself be in thermodynamical equilibrium at some new 
temperature T'. 

For if this were not so, it would be possible to allow the final radiation 
to interact with an infinitesimal amount of matter, and this would result in 
an interchange of energy between the various constituents of the radia- 
tion until thermodynamical equilibrium was attained. The entropy of 
the radiation would necessarily increase during this process. Let <^, (f)' be 
the entropies before and after the change of volume, and let </>' + 8 be the 
entropy after thermodynamical equilibrium is attained, 8 being positive. 
The volume of the enclosure may now be restored to its original value v. 
The change in entropy must by equation (1001) be ^ — <l>', so that the final 
entropy must be (/> + 8. The maximum entropy possible at the temperature 
is, however, by hypothesis, equal to (j>, so that B, which cannot be negative, 
must be zero. Thus the compressed radiation must itself have been in 
thermodynamical equilibrium at some new temperature T\ 

It now follows that the ratio of change of wave-length \/\' must depend 
only on the volumes and temperaoures before and after the change. The 
temperatures are however connected with the volumes by relation (1004), so 
that XjX' may be thought of as depending only on v and v\ Hence, from 
a consideration of physical dimensions, we must have 



\ 


Combining this with etjuation (1004), ^e obtain 

XT = Vr (1005), 

so that \T remains constant for any constituent of the radiation through all 
changes of volume and temperature. ^ 

618 . It follows that the law' oi'^J&iition of radiant energy at any 
temperature T can be deduced from that at any standard temperature I 
by altering all wave-lengths in the ratio required by relation' (1005), while 
at the same time multiplying the energy throughout by the faictor required 
to give the appropriate value to the totirl energy. For this reason, the law 
Gxjiressed by equation (1003) is commonly called Wiens Displacement Law, 

26 
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The law of partition of energy at temperature T must accordingly be of 
the form 

K^d\=-^{\T\F(T)d{\T\ 

t 

in which, in onier that equation (1001) may be satisfied, F{T) must be 
proportional to T\ Hence it appears. that the partition of energy may be 
expressed in the form 

E,dX^F{XT)n-*dX (1006). 

These laws are believed to be completely confirmed by observation. 

619 . So far as is known, equation (1006) gives all the information which 
can be obtained about the law of partition of radiation from thermodynamical 
principles alone. 

It will already have become evident from Chapter V that the second law 
of thermodynamics is very much more general than the particular set of 
dynamical laws from which it was there derived. Indeed, the second law 
appears to be deducible from almost any sot of dynamical laws which imply 
the law of causation*. Thus equation (1004) may be regarded as the limit 
of our knowledge until we assume some particular set of dynamical laws, 
when it must of course be possible fully to determine the function F (XT). 
Different forms of this function may be thought of as associated with different 
sets of dynamical laws. 

620 . For the classical dynamical laws, the function F{XT) was evaluated 
in the last chapter, and was found to reduce to a constant, namely HttR, 
a value which was readily seen to be in contradiction with experience. 

In general it may be noticed that F{\2') must be of the same physical 

dimensions as Ml, and so must be of the formf 

where k is b. constant, of which the physical dimensions must be those of 
iJjTX, so that f reduces to a ptite numerical multiplier. It will be seen that 

the classical system of dynaJlfcs can provide no universal constant of the 
physical dimensions of RTx {i.e. energy x length), a circumstance which m 
itself shews the necessity of looking beyond the classical dynamics. 

* Phil. Mag, xx. (1910), p. 948. 

+ Strictly speaking j ought to be replaced by / t , but this generali- 

Mtios proves to unimportant. 
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Planck's Radiation Formula, 

521. Recording to Planck’s theory, the form of the function /is given by 

(1007), 

where x stands for kjRTX, and k is an entirely new physical constant, to 
which no meaning has so far been assigned in terms of the older dynamics. 
Thus Planck’s complete radiation formula is 


(1008). 

Planck replaces k by h V, where V is the velocity of light, and A is a new 
constant coratuonly called Planck’s constant. If v is the number of vibrations 
per second of light of wave-length so that \ = F/i/, the value of a; is 


_ k ^ hv 


,(1009). 


Phis formula is found to agree extremely well with experiment*. By 
comparison with observation it is of course possible to evaluate the two 
constants R and h which are involved in the formulaf. As has already 
been mentioned (§ 8), the value found for R in this way agrees extremely 
well with other determinations, while the value of h is found to be 


/f = l)'55 X 10“^’ erg secs. 


522. The simplest way of arriving theoretically at Planck’s formula is 
perhaps the following. 

Suppose that a dynamical system contains a great number of similar 
I>{irts or components, each having only one degree of freedom, and having 
energy of the form 

These units can clearly describe isochronous vibrations of frequency /j/Stt, 
such that ap^ = b'. The values of and (j> for such a vibration will be of 

the form 

<j> = Acos(pt + ‘ti), <j> = - Apai^ipt-kv) (1010). 

From § 105, it appears that the law of <n|tribution of the coordinates 

(f>> 4 will be of the form 

Ce-'^^^d<l>d<l> (1011). 

From equations (1010), it is easily seen that 

d(j>d(l> = ApdAdrj = dEdril'^ab, 

* For full dl« 0 U 8 sion of the agreement of Planck’s formula with experiment, see La Th^orie 
</« Hayonnement et lei Quanta (Gauthier-Villars, Paris, 1912). 
t See Richardson, Electron Theary of Matter^ p. 356. 
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so thit on integrating with respect to rj, the law of distribution of values of 
E‘is found to be 


Va6 




♦.( 1012 ). 


Imagine that equal small ranges of energy dE are marked out surrounding 
the values E=€, i-’=2€, etc. From formula (1012), the numbers of 

units lying inside these ranges will stand in the ratio 
1 : e~^ : e~^ : , 


so that if N have zero energy, the numbers having energies e, 2€, ... will 

be.iW***, Ne^y etc. The total number of systems under con- 

sideration will be 

JV(i + e-2** + e-''“ + 

1 B 

while the total energy of all the systems is 

On division, the mean energy of all the vibrations now under consideration 
is seen to be 


6 

where x stands for e/RT. 


RT 




.(1015), 


623. If all values were possible for the energies of the units, the mean 
energy would, from the theorem of equipartition of energy, be RT. But 
when the energies are limited to the small equal ranges surrounding the 
values .£’ = 0, €, 2e, ... , we have found that the mean energy is only equal 
to ic/(e® ~ 1) times the equipartition value. This multiplying factor is, how- 
ever, exactly of the form demanded by Planck’s formula (cf. equation (1007)). 
To make the formulae agree completely the two values of x must be the 

same in equations (1007) and (1015), and this requires that 

e = fo (1016). 

This last equation may be regarded as the fundamental equation of 
Planck’s theory. The quantity e measures the “quantum” of energy of 
frequency v, 

624 In the foregoing ai^Hysis, it has not been necessary to specify the 
nature of the units under consideration. 

Planck’s original method* was to suppose that in all matter there wore 
a great number of “ resonators ” of every possible period. The mean energy 
> of any resonator of a definite frequency v is supposed to be that expressed 
by formula (1015), so that the mean value of its kinetic energy is equal 

* Ann, d, Phytiky iv. (1901), p, 666. 
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to half this, and on inserting this value into equation (995) of the last 
chapter, we obtain, in place of equation (998), 

* (1017), 

which is Planck’s formula. 

This method of Planck’s is certainly open to grave objections. For in 
arriving at formula (1015) it has been assumed that the energy of a resonator 
is limited to one of the values 0, e, 26, whereas in arriving at equation 
(995) it was supposed that the energy could, and did, vary continuously. 

626 . An alternative way of interpreting the analysis of § 522 is to 
suppose that the vibrations there considered are the vibrations of the ether 
itself. The number of vibrations per unit volume within a range dX oi 
wave-length is, from § 500, equal to "STrX-^dX ; the mean energy of each of 
these vibrations is that given by formula (1015), and on multiplication we 
arrive directly at formula (1017) for the partition of energy in the ether. 

With respect to this way of regarding the problem, it is to bo noticed 
that the ether itself provides no mechanism for the interchange of energy 
between vibrations of different wave-lengths. This interchange can only 
occur through the intermediary agency of some kind of matter, and we are 
led to contemplate interchanges of energy between matter and ether taking 
place only by units of amount e. This in turn requires us to suppose that 
radiation travels through the ether, tied up, so to speak, in bundles of 
amount e, or that when it does not, no interaction between ether and matter 
can take place, a supposition which seems to be contradicted by most of the 
facts of the undulatory theory of light. 

626 . Before discussing these or other physical interpretations of the 
quantum-theory, it will be convenient to consider another problem. We 
have seen that two physical schemes (§§ 524, 525) can lead to the equations 

of the quantum-theory, but neither of these schemes appears, at first 
sight at least, to be of great plausibility. The question arises whether 
schemes of this somewhat revolutionary kind are necessary to explain the 
facts of radiation, or whether some simpler physical scheme, more in keeping 
with our well-established conceptions of physics, cannot be found to lead 
to the same result as the quantum-theory. We may in fact attack the 
converse problem : Given the observed laws^of radiation, what systems of 
dynamics must be postulated in order to obtain these laws ? 

627 . Let us return to the investigation of Chapter V (§ 78 et seq.\ and 
Examine to what extent it must be modified when the classical laws of 
mechanics are no longer supposed to hold. 

The first step in the argument consisted in shewing (§ 85) that for a 
conservative system the swarm of representative points in the generalised 
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space moved without any concentration taking place: the density of any 
part of the swarm remained perpetually the same. 

When the classical laws are abandoned, this conclusion can no longer be 
regarded as established. And so long as the actual laws are unknown the 
exact modification required cannot be ascertained. 

It is, however, clear that the motion of the system under consideration 
must obey some law of determinism : if a state A is on one occasion suc- 
ceeded by a state B then the state A must always be succeeded by the 
state B. If this were not so, exactly similar experiments would not invariably 
le'ad to exactly similar results, and the uniformity of nature would disappear. 
The moving representative points in the generalised space must accordingly 
be supposed to follow definite tracks through this space. This being so, it 
will be possible to arrange the density of the initial swarm of particles in 
such a way that the density at any point of the space remains always the 

same. In Chapter V we had ^ M ~ ^ throughout the space, the 

former being a matter of arrangement, and the latter a consequence of oin‘ 
dynamical equations. In the present problem we can only arrange for the 
former equation to be true. This introduces the simplification that we need 
only consider one permanent swarm, of points ; the density varies at different 
points of the space, but does vary with the time. 

If the density of this swarm varied only by a finite amount from point to 
point, we should still be led to the theorem of equipartition of energy, and 
consequently to the radiation formula (999). ’For we have seen that equi- 
partition of energy holds at every point of the generalised space except for 
small infinitesimal regions. It follows that the only way of escaping the 
equipartition formula is by supposing that the density of the swarm of 
representative points is zero at every point throughout the whol(‘ of the 

generalised space, except for small infinitesimal regions R^, ... in which 

equipartition does not hold, and at these there may be dense swarms of 

points. Further, in order to satisfy the hydrodynaraical equation of con- 
tinuity in the generalised space zero density must be associated with infinite 

velocity, so that the motion of the representative points must consist of 

sudden jumps from one of the regions Ri, R^... to another. 

In this way it appears that in seeking to avoid the equipartition formula 
(999), we are inevitably led to* contemplate motion involving discontinuities 
of some kind*. We may next consider what special type of discontinuities 
must be postulated in order to arrive at Planck’s law. 

628 . Let us return to the analysis given in §§ 91 — 98 of Chapter V, and 
stippose that is the energy of M vibrations each of frequency v vibrations 

* See on this subject a very important paper by Poinoar^, Journ. de Phys. [5] il. p. 5 (1912), 
and the same author’s Demi^res Pengies, Ch. vi, “LTiypoth^se des Quanta.” 
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per second.. According to Planck's formula, the value of must be 
given by 





where e^hv, and on solving for T we obtain 

r flog (1*1) (1018). 

In equations (174) and (157) we had the relations 

( 1019 ), 

and these equations may be considered to be independent of any special 
system of dynamical laws if IF is taken to represent, not the volume of the 
generalised space in which a certain partition of energy holds, but the total 
number of representative points in the space for which this partition holds. 
Comparing equations (1018) and (1019), we obtain 

giving on integration 

log (£',)= (j/ + 1’) log (m + 7) - 7 log 7 + cons. . . .(1020). 

If we write P for EJe, and use Stirling s formula (69), this equation becomes 

(il/+ Pi! 

Pi (El) - ^ — p - — X a constant (1021). 

But (ilf + P)^lP 1 is the number of ways in which P similar articles can 
be put into M similar pigeon-holes, or, more appropriately for our present 
investigation, is the number of ways in which P similar and indivisible units 
of energy can be distributed among J\f did'erent similar vibrations. Since 
formula (1021) gives the only possible value for Fi{Ei), it appears that 

Planck’s formula can only be obtained by supposing that the total energy J?, 

is made up of P similar indivisible units of energy, and that these are 

distributed indifterently between the M vibrations. Since P stands for EJc, 

the unit of energy is 

El , 

Thus we see that Planck’s formula can only be arrived at by hypotheses 
which must be essentially identical with those already made in § 523. In 
the generalised space there are no representative points except in isolated 
regions which are such that the energy of every vibration is a multiple of h 
times its frequency. In the physical system the energy of each vibration 
must remain the same, and equal to a multiple of hv, until a sudden cataclysm 
of some kind results in a change by an amount which again must be a 
multiple of hv. 
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Numerical Values. 

629 . Before discussing the physical aspects of this remarkable theory, 
we may attempt, with the help of numerical data, to form some estimate of 
the magnitude of the unit of energy e. 

The value of Planck’s constant h has been seen to be 6'55 x erg secs., 
while the value of v for yellow light (A or A) is 5‘01 x Thus for the 
unit of energy appropriate to light of this colour, we have 

e = Av = 3‘28 X ergs. 

This may be compared with other amounts of energy met with in the 
Theory of Gases. In § 166 we found that at 0°C. the energy of translation 
of a molecule or atom (aTo) is 5*53 x 10“*^ ergs, so that the quantum e for 
yellow light is about equal to the energy of translation of 60 atoms or 
molecules at 0° C. In accordance with Wien’s displacement law, the value 
of X, say Xm. for which A is a maximum, varies inversely as the temperature. 
Thus \tnT is a constant, and the value of this constant is found to be 
0*294 cm. deg.* The energy in a quantum of i.idiation of wave-length \n is 

hV 

f = Ai/ s= = 6*68 X 10“^^ T. 

Xf» 

The energy per atom of the solid at temperature 2' is however ^RT or 
4*04 X 10”^" r. Thus the quantum of light of any colour is equal to 1*65 times 
the energy of an atom of the solid at the temperature corresponding to this 
radiation (or, very approximately, to the energy of a molecule of a diatomic 
gas at this temperature). 

630 . According to the cla.ssical mechanics, the chance of a system 

possessing no energy at all is an infinitesimal one 

According to Planck’s system, we saw in § 516 that out of a number 

N 

of vibrations, N must be supposed to possess no energy at all. The number 
which possess some energy must accordingly be 

which is only a fraction of the total number. 

If € is even moderately large compared with RT, the fraction or 
ygjy small. For instance, for matter at 0° C., 

RT^SWx 10~»^ergs; 


Ltiinmer and Pringsheim, Verhand. d. Deutich. Phys, OeselU i. (1899), p. 980. 
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the quantum for yellow light is 3*28 x ergs, so that in this case 
e/RT = 89 (about), and = lO”®*. Thus out of 10*® vibrators at 0° C. 
capable of emitting yellow light, only one must be expected to have any 
energy, w*hile it further appears from § 516, that the odds are 10*® to 1 that 
this one will only have one quantum of energy. 

Corresponding to radiation of the wave-length the quantum is found 
to be 

€ = 4-965iJr, 

so that even as regards vibrations of wave-length X^, at any temperature, 
only one in roughly 1 in 140, of the vibrations will have any energy. 
And of those vibrations which do possess energy, only about 1 in 140 will 
possess more than one (plan turn. 


Physical Phenomena. 

Phi/mal basis for the Qaantam-theory. 

631. It has already been explained (§§ 524, 525) that there are two ways 
of providing a physical basis for the quantum -theory ; the discussion of 
§§ 527, 528 makes it difficult to find any other way essentially different from 
these two. 

According to one view, the ether must be regarded as possessing so much 
substantiality that it forms an essential part of every dynamical system 
which is capable of emitting or absorbing radiation. The energy of this 
part of the system must then, in accordance with the result of § 528, be 
supposed to fall into quanta, so that we are led to the theory of “light- 
quanta” first put forward by Einstein*. According to this view, radiation 
must consist of indivisible bundles or “ atoms ” of monochromatic light, the 
energy of each biirulle of light of frequency v vibrations per second 

being hv. 

According to the other view, on which the original theory of Planck was 
based, the ether has not sufficient substantiality for its energy to be discussed 
in this way ; it serves as a medium for the transfer of energy from one part 
of a material system to another rather than as itself being a receptacle for 
energy. Those who hold this view find it as much a misuse of terms to 
speak of the “ energy of the ether ” as it would be to speak of the eloquence 
of a telephone wire. And they can claim that every success of the theory of 
relativity strengthens their case. 

The two views lead to a real difference of beliefs as to the physical facts 
and the processes taking place. According to the first view, a quantum of 
energy set free in the ether must move through the ether as an indivisible 

* Ann, d, PhyiiK xvii. (1905), p. 182, xx. (1906), p. 199, and xxii. (1907), p. 180. 
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unit, until it is reabsorbed entire by some material system, while, according 
to the second view, it will spread out through the whole of space as directed 
by the ordinary equations of the undulatory theory of light, only such parts 
being reabsorbed as happen to fall directly upon matter. * 

532.* It might naturally be expected that experiment could immediately 
decide between two views in such sharp contrast as these are. In point of 
fact, however, experimental evidence is strangely contradictory, so that the 
question has still to remain to a large extent an open one. 

Against the view that radiation travels through the ether in indivisible 
quanta must be set pi-actically all the evidence of the undulatory theory of 
light and, in particular, that of the phenomena of diffraction nnd inter- 
ference, If light-quanta were strictly indivisible, interference could not be 
obtained by splitting up a quantum into two beams : it could only occur at a 
point at which two or more quanta happened to exist simultaneously. The 
fainter the light in any experiment, the smaller the chance would be of two 
quanta coexisting in this way, so that if the light were sufficiently reduced 
in intensity the whole interference phenomenon ought to disa{)pear. That 
this does not happen has been shewn by Taylor*, who reduced the intensity 
of illumipation until an exposure of 2000 hours was necessary to affect a 
sensitive plate, and yet obtained photographs of diffraction patterns in which 
light and dark bands alternated with undiminished clearness. A simple 
calculation shews that, if light had existed only in indivisible quanta, 
no interference at all ought to have been observed in this experiment. 

More evidence, equally advei’se to the theory of light-quanta, can be 
obtained by considering what would have to be the size in space of 
light-quanta. It is possible to obtain interference over a path -difference 
equal to about a million wave-lengths, and this can hardly be interpreted 
except as meaning that a Ugh t-quan turn must have a length in space 

■comparable with a million wave-lengths, a length therefore of several feet. 

But it is hard to see how a quantum so long as this can be indivisible. 

Again, a telescope with a five-foot object-glass is found to have a greater 
resolving power than one with a five-inch object-glass. This, on the light- 
quantum theory, can only mean that the incident light-quanta must in some 
way be spread over the whole object-glass of the five-foot telescope. But 

it is difficult to think of quanta of five-foot cross-section us indivisible, 
and if they were, it is hard to see how any light at all could get into a 
five-inch telescope. If light-quanta were small and concentmted, the on!} 
difference in definition between a large and a small telescope would arise 
from; the large telescope collecting more quanta than the small one. It 
would therefore shew itself as a mere difference in intensity, and a small 


* Proc, Camb. Phil Soc. xv. (1909), p. 114. 
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the quantum for yellow light is 3*28 x ergs, so that in this case 
e/RT = 89 (about), and = lO”®*. Thus out of 10*® vibrators at 0° C. 
capable of emitting yellow light, only one must be expected to have any 
energy, w*hile it further appears from § 516, that the odds are 10*® to 1 that 
this one will only have one quantum of energy. 

Corresponding to radiation of the wave-length the quantum is found 
to be 

€ = 4-965iJr, 

so that even as regards vibrations of wave-length X^, at any temperature, 
only one in roughly 1 in 140, of the vibrations will have any energy. 
And of those vibrations which do possess energy, only about 1 in 140 will 
possess more than one (plan turn. 


Physical Phenomena. 

Phi/mal basis for the Qaantam-theory. 

631. It has already been explained (§§ 524, 525) that there are two ways 
of providing a physical basis for the quantum -theory ; the discussion of 
§§ 527, 528 makes it difficult to find any other way essentially different from 
these two. 

According to one view, the ether must be regarded as possessing so much 
substantiality that it forms an essential part of every dynamical system 
which is capable of emitting or absorbing radiation. The energy of this 
part of the system must then, in accordance with the result of § 528, be 
supposed to fall into quanta, so that we are led to the theory of “light- 
quanta” first put forward by Einstein*. According to this view, radiation 
must consist of indivisible bundles or “ atoms ” of monochromatic light, the 
energy of each biirulle of light of frequency v vibrations per second 

being hv. 

According to the other view, on which the original theory of Planck was 
based, the ether has not sufficient substantiality for its energy to be discussed 
in this way ; it serves as a medium for the transfer of energy from one part 
of a material system to another rather than as itself being a receptacle for 
energy. Those who hold this view find it as much a misuse of terms to 
speak of the “ energy of the ether ” as it would be to speak of the eloquence 
of a telephone wire. And they can claim that every success of the theory of 
relativity strengthens their case. 

The two views lead to a real difference of beliefs as to the physical facts 
and the processes taking place. According to the first view, a quantum of 
energy set free in the ether must move through the ether as an indivisible 

* Ann, d, PhyiiK xvii. (1905), p. 182, xx. (1906), p. 199, and xxii. (1907), p. 180. 
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% The Photo- Electi'ic Phenomenon, 

534. Since the early experiments of Hertz it has been known that the 
incidence of high-frequency light on the surface of a conductor results in its 
acquiring a positive charge if it was originally uncharged, or losing a negative 
charge if it originally had one. These phenomena are now known to be 
caused by the emission of negative electrons from the metal, the electrons 
being in some way set free by the incidence of the light. 

In any one experiment, the velocities with which the electrons leave the 
metal are observed to have all values from zero to a certain clearly-defined 
maximum velocity v, the value of v depending on the conditions of the 
particular experiment. This can be naturally interpreted as meaning that 
in any one experiment, all the electrons are ejected out of their atoms with the 
same velocity v, but those which come from some distance below the surface 
lose part of their velocity in fighting their way out. 

It appears to be a general law that the maximum velocity v of the 
discharged electrons does not depend on the temperature* of the metal, or 
on the intensity of the incident lightf, but solely on the nature of the metal 
and on the frequency of the light. For a given metal it is found that the 
velocity v increases as the frequency of the incident light is increased, 
but there is a critical frequency Vq below which the action does not occur 
at all. For any frequency v above this, the velocity v is found to be 

given by % 

^ mv- = ^• ( 1 / - (1022). 

An equation of this form was first suggested by Einstein §, as being the 

equation which oiight to connect k and v on the hypotheaiy of light-qiuinta. 

Making the simplest assumptions possible, it is clear that the kinetic energy 

of the projected electron ought to be equal to the energy of the radiation 

absorbed minus the work required to take the electron out of the field of 
force of its atom. The former amount of energy ought, on the light-quantum 

theory, to be hv, while the latter is of course eF, where F is the ionisation 

potential of the substance in question. Thus v and v ought, on these very 

simple assumptions, to be connected by an equation of the form of (1022) in 

\|hich k ought to be equal to h, and K to e F. 

* Ladenburg, Verhand, d, DcuUch, Phyn. Ge$eU, ix. (1907), p, 166 ; Lienhop, Ann, d. Pkyg, 
XXI. (1906), p, 2Sb 

t Lenard, Ann, d. Phy$. vin. (1902), p. 149 ; Polil and Pringsheim, Verhand. d. Dmt$ch. Phys, 
Oeull. XV. (1912), p. 974. 

t See in particular, A. LI. Hughes, Phil. Trans. 212, A (1912), p. 206, and Richardson and 
Compton, Phil. Mag. xxiv. (1912), p. 676. 
g Ann. d. Phjfg. xxvn. (1905), p. 146. 
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636 . The following table gives some values found by Hughes * * * § for k and 
for V(^{- kvfile), these being obtained by comparing equation (1022) with 
experimental determinations of v. 


Element 

k 

II 

> Element 

k 

II 

Ca 

4*91 X 10-27 

2*57 volts 

1 

' Bi 

583x10-27 

3*37 volts 

Mg 

5*24 

.308 „ 

! sb 

5*72 

3-60 „ 

Cd 

5*67 

3*49 „ 

'As 

! 5*7 

4*5 „ 

Zij 

5*88 

3*77 „ 

1 Se 

1 - 

4-8 „ 

PI) 

5*50 

3*42 „ 



I' 

1 - 

1 

8-0 „ 


These values of are at once seen to be at least of the same order as the 
known ionisation potentials, that for oxygen for instance being 8‘0 volts as 
against a known ionisation potential of 8*1 volts, while the values of k are all 
of the same order of magnitude as Planck’s constant h = 6*55 x 10“^. 

In some more recent experiments, Millikan finds the following values 
for k: 

from sodiumf, A* = 6*561 x 10”^^ 
from lithium = 6*585 x 10“^^, 

values which will be seen to agree extraordinarily well with other determina- 
tions of h. 

Thus the photo-electric phenomenon appears to provide the strongest 
possible evidence for the view that Planck’s quanta have a real physical 
existence, and are not mere mathematical fictions introduced to explain an 
Otherwise inexplicable radiation formula. 


Bohr's theory of Line Spectra. 

636 , Dr N. Bohr§, following a line of thought first opened up by 

J. W. Nicholson II, htis put forward a theory of line-spectra according to 
which the emission of a line-spectrum is evidence oi a phenomenon which is, 

roughly spo9»king, the converse of the photo-electric phenomenon. If the 

absorption of a quantum of energy of frequency v results in the ejection of 
an electron from its orbit with a velocity v, then the consequence of an 

* Phil. Tram. 212, A (1912), p. 225. 

f- Phyg. Peview, 4 (1914), p. 7.S. Millikan assumes the value <’=4*774 x 10 

^ Phys. Review, 6 (1915), p. 55. 

§ Phil. Mag. xxvi. (1913), pp. 1, 476 and 857, and later papers also in the Phil. Mag. 

11 Monthly Noticei of the R.A.S.y various papers from 1912 to 1914. 
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electron falling with initial velocity v into an atomic orbit may be expected 
to be the emission of a quantum of radiation of frequency v. This, however, 
will’ by itself not explaih the emission of isolated lines, for v can vary 
continuously, and so v also ought to vary continuously. Bohr*s theory 
accordingly finds it necessary to introduce a number of new additional 
hypotheses. 

637 . Bohr’s theory is based on the Rutherford conception of the 
structure of the atom, according to which an uncharged atom of hydrogen 
consists of an electron of charge - e revolving round a much heavier positive 
nucleus of charge + e ; an uncharged atom of helium consists of two electrons 
revolving round a positive nucleus of charge -4* 2e, and so on There is an 
enormous accumulation of evidence for this view of atomic structure, which, 
however, cannot be referred to heref. 

The inability of the classical mechanics to explain line-spectra becomes 
apparent on fixing our attention on the hydrogen atom. We are at once led 
to inquire how the two charges can continually go on rotating round one 
another at all : the analysis of § 84 would lead us to expect that the energy 
of the system would be continually dissipated by radiation until a state was 
reached in which no further radiation was possible, a state, there tore, in 
which the two charges had been reduced to rest. Moreover the total number 
of degrees of freedom of the two charges is only six, and of these three 
represent the freedom of the atom to move in space. Under the chissical 
mechanics, it seems inconceivable that the remaining three degrees of 
freedom could produce the highly complicated line-spectrum of hydrogen. 

According to the classical mechanics, an electron of charge — e can 
describe a circular orbit of radius a about a heavy nucleus of charge E, 
making a> revolutions per second, if 

^-^ = m{2mfa ( 1023 ). 

The potential energy of the electron in its orbit is — eEjay and the kinetic 

energy is which from equation (1023) is equal to \eEja. Thus F, 

the work required to remove the electron out of its orbit to infinity, will also 
be ^ual to \eEja. 

The classical system of mechanics permits of f having any value from 0 

to 06 . Bohr’.s primary assumption is that W must be of the form 

W^^rhto (1024), 

where t is a positive integer, which may have any value from 1 to oo . This 
ai^otnption is not one that can be deduced from the quantum- theory, but 

♦ pm. Mag. ixi. (1911), p. 609, and xxvii. (1914), p. 488. 

• f See a “Diacussion on the Structure of the Atom,” Proc. Poy, Soc. Mar. 19, 1914. 
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appears to be a plausible extension of that theory^. The quantum-theory 
requires that the total energy, potential and kinetic, of a vibration of 
frequency o) shall be a multiple of hco, while Bohr's assumption is that the 
kinetic energy alone of a rotation of frequency cd shall be a multiple of \h(o. 

Other physical interpretations can be given to Bohr’s equation (1024), of 
which perhaps the following is the simplest. Equation (1024) requires that 
the angular momentum ^Trinwd^ or IT/tto) must be of the form TA/27r, and so 
is equivalent to requiring that the angular momentum must be atomic, and 
occur only in multiples of an “atom” of angular momentum ^/27r, a con- 
ception due originally to Nicholson +. Still another physical interpretation of 
equation (1024) ife suggested by Bohrj. 

Bohr’s assumption at once prohibits the continuous variation of W, a and 
oj which is demanded by the classical mechanics., The possible values of 
W, a and w are readily found from equations (1023) and (1024) to be 


W = 


27r‘^ 


2a = 


2ir^meE* 


O) 




.(1025), 


in which t is restricted to integral values, so that IT, a and &) are restricted 
to certain definite values. Thus a cannot gradually shrink, but is restricted 
tp one of the values just found. It follows that there can be no oscillations 
of the electron in the plane of the orbit, so that the circumstance discovered 
by Nicholson, that such oscillations would be unstable, is no longer an 
objection to our present model of atomic structure. 

In accordance with Bohr’s assumption, the hydrogen atom, for which E = e, 
can have the diameter obtained by taking t = 1, namely 


2a = 


A* 

27r'^ ine^ 


(1026), 


but can also have diameters i (jual to 4, 9, 16, 25 ... times this. The normal 

hydrogen atom is that for which the loss of energy If has been greatest, and 
so is that for which t= 1. On inserting numerical values in formula (1026) 

we find for the normal hydrogen atom a diameter 2a = IT x 10“® cms., which 
is at least of the right order of magnitude. 


638 . We have next to consider what happens when, for i-easons not at 
present specified, the atom suddenly shrinks from, say, the orbit t= to the 

orbit T= T,. Formulae (1025) shew that the atom must experience a loss of 

energy of amount A W given by 


AW^Wr-Wr, 


2‘Trme^E^ / ^ _ M 


,( 1027 ). 


* See a paper by W. Wilson, Phil, Mag, xxix. (1915), p, 795. 
f l.c. ante. 

X Phil. Mag. xxvi. (1913), p. 4, last paragraph. 
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Bohr supposes that this amount of energy, suddenly set free from the 
atom, passes away into space in the form of one quantum of monochromatic 
radiation. The frequency of this radiation must, in accordance with Planck’s 
equation (1016), be determined by AIT — hv, so that v must be giv«n by 



ii 

1 

(1028), 

where 

,, 2Tr^ me'^E^ 

j. ■ 

(1029). 


According to Bohr’s theory the frequencies of the different spectral lines 
of the element can be obtained by inserting different values of Tj and Tj in 
this formula. The lines can be sorted into spectrum series corresponding to 
different values of We may now examine how far this formula is capable 
of giving the various observed spectral series. 


539 . The Hydrogen Spectrum. The hydrogen spectrum is got by 
putting E^e, and so assigning to N the value given by 


-T- 




The value Tj = 1 gives the series 


all the lines of which would lie in the ultra-violet. None of the lines of the 
series were known when Bohr’s theory was originally published, but the 
series has since been discovered by Lyman*. 

The value = 2 gives the series 

which is the well-known Balmer series. 

The value Xg = 3 gives the series 

•■•(«= 4, 5.6...), 

which is the series found by Pascheii*f in the infra-red. The remaining 
series, Tj = 4, 5, 6 . . , , would be too far in the infra-red to be observed. 


640 . Th^ Helium Spectrum. The nuclear charge for helium is J? * 2e, 
and in the normal uncharged atom there are two electrons revolving round 
the nucleus. But when, from ionisation or other cause, the atom loses one of 
ijs electrons, there will, in the remaining positively charged atom, be one 

* Nature, xcin. p. 241 (May 7, 1914). 
t d, Pkys, xxvn, (1908), p. 565. 
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electron revolving round a nucleus 2«. The spectrum of the positively 
charged helium atom ought accordingly to be obtained on putting E^2e 
in the above formulae. Its frequencies will therefore be given by fonnula 
(1028) il* we assign to iV a value Nn^, given by 

(1031). 

Thus the spectral series will be given by the formula 

<““>■ 

The series T2 = 1 and To = 2 are too far in the ultra-violet to be observed. 
The series Tj = 3 may be divided into two parts according as is even or odd, 
and the two series so obtained have been recently observed by Fowler* in 
a mixture of hydrogen and helium, the hydrogen presumably being required 
to effect the ionisation of the helium. 

The series 73 = 4 may again be regarded as falling into two parts 
according as Ti is even or odd, and these two parts give the series 





The former of these is again the Balmer series, which it now appears can 
be emitted by helium as well as by hydrogen ; the latter is the well-known 
Pickering series. This was observed by Pickeringf in the spectrum of the 
star f-Puppis, and was attributed to hydrogen simply on the grounds, now 
seen to be inadequate, that the analogous series (1033) was a hydrogen 
series. 


641. Numerical values. On substituting the known numerical values 

for m, e, and h in formula (1030), the value of iV^ is found to be 3*26 x 10’®, 

whereas the observed value is .*^*290 x These numbers agree to within 

the experimental errors involved in the values ot e and m. 


The value (1030) for Nm has been obtained only by supposing the mass M 

of the hydrogen nucleus to be very great in comparison with m, the mass of 

an electron. When the ratio mjM is not neglected, the factor m in formula 
(1030) must be replaced by mMI{M + m). A similar correction must be 

applied to the formula for with the result that the simple formula (1031) 


must be replaced by 




4(il/j^ AT 


,( 1035 ). 


* Monthly Notices of the Royal Astron. Soc. lxxii. (1912), p. 62. 
t Asti'ophys. Journ. iv. (1896), p. 369, and v. (1897), p. 92. 
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The value of mjM is known to be about 1835. On substituting this 
value, the ratio of to given by formula (1035) is 4*001635, while the 
value observed spectroscopically is 4 001632*. 

t) 

642 . Absorption Spectra. On this theory the absorption spectrum of a 
gas admits of a very simple interpretation. In an inert gas the vast majority 
of the atoms will be in the state r = 1. If radiation is supposed to pass 
through this gas in complete quanta, a quantum can be absorbed only if 
it is either just adequate to move the electron into some other orbit or 
else to set the electron free altogether. Thus the absorption spectrum will 
consist simply of the series t. 2=1 in formula (1028) together with a con- 
tinuous absorption band running upwaitls from the head (t, = oo ) of this 
series. The range covered by this band is exactly that for which the photo- 
electric eflfect occurs, and the presence of absorption shewn by this band 
would, on Bohr's theory, be evidence of the actual occurrence of photo-dectric 
action. 

R. W. Woodf has studied the absorption spectrum of sodium vapour, 
and has found it to be of exactly the type demanded by Bohr's theory. Fifty 
lines were observed in the absorption spectrum, their positions agreeing 
exactly with those of the principal sodium series, and in addition there was 
found to be a continuous absorption band b(‘ginning at the head of this 
series and extending to the extreme ultra-violet. 

■ 643 . It would not be in keeping with the plan of thi.s book to go 
further into the details and difficulties of this or other theories. Enough 

evidence has been brought forward to shew that the hypothesis of light- 
quanta shews a very remarkable power of interpreting certain phenomena, 
which seem almost to defy interpretation in any other way. But this 

hypothesis certainly is not cjusy to reconcile with the ob.served and well- 

established facts of the undulatory theory of light. 


Specific Heat.s. 

644 . Whether Bohr's theoiy be accepted in its entirety or not, the 
short account just given will at least have served to establish one result, 
namely, that the quantum-theory makes it possible for the internal energy 
of an atojp to be entirely independent of the temperature of the gas to 
which the atom belongs. Any such independence, it need hardly be re* 
marked, would be entirely at variance with the principles of the classical 
system of mechanics. There is, however, an overwhelming mass of evidence 
A that such independence actually exists, perhaps the most convincing piece 
of evidence being that provided by the phenomenon of radioactivity. It is 


♦ Fowler, Phil. Tfam. A, 214 (1914), p. 268. 
t Phytical Optics (1911), p. 618, or Bohr, l.c. p. 17. 
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known beyond question that the radioactive process consists of a series of 
atomic disintegi’ations, so that the process would necessarily be influenced 
by changes in the internal energy of the atom, should any such occur. 
Thus if d rise of temperature produced a change in the internal energy of 
the atom this change would almost -certainly shew itself in a change in the 
rate of the radioactive processes. Yet these processes are found to go on at 
a steady rate which is perfectly uninfluenced by changes of temperature. 
Just as many atomic explosions are found to occur at 5"' abs. as at 500* C., 
from which we may infer that the internal atomic energy is not altered by 
the transition from one of these temperatures to the other. 

It follows that the internal energy of the atom cannot enter into the 
specific heats, so that so far as evaluations of the specific heat are concerned, 
the atoms may be thought of as rigid bpdies. 

The quantum-theory has also a suggestion to make on the subject of the 
rotational energies of molecules and atoms. 

The energy of an atom or molecule of mass m rotating with an angular 
velocity H is where k is the radius of gyration. According to the 

classical mechanics, the average value of this energy ought to be ^RT 
or so that fl would be of the order of magnitude of Cfk, If C for 

an nverap^e niolocule is taken to be 10*^ cins. per sec., and k is Jissumed to 
be 10-** erns., we find that H is of the order of 10'®. For an atom, k must 
be very much less than 10-« erns. For instance in the normal (uncharged) 

helium atom, it is believed that all except about 1 /3600th of the total mass 
is concentrated in the very small central nucleus, so that k will otily be about 

one-sixtieth of the radius of the atom, and ft would, according to the classical 

mechanics, be of the order of 10‘®. These values of H are, however, so large 

that the quantum-theory does not permit of rotations of this frequency having 
the energy iissigned to them by the classical mechanics. The energy of a 

rapid rotation will probably, like the energy of a rapid vibration, be much 
less tkn Hence it may result that the energy of rotation may not%^ 

figure in the specific heats at all. 


The Specific heats of a Gas. 

646. It will now be found that a good many of the difficulties we have 
encountered in connection with the specific heats of a gas can be cleaied 
away with the help of the new conceptions which the quantum-theory has 
placed at our disposal. 

646. Mmiatomic Oases. We have found reasons for treating the atoms 
as having no variable internal energy at all, and the calculation just sketched 
oat makes it at least probable that the rotational energy will be insignificant. 
Thus we naturally expect that the value of ^ (§ 261) for all monatomic gases 

27—2 
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* 


will be found to vanish, and the ratio of the specifio heats be 1§, in accordance 
with experiment. 


547. Diatomic Gases. A diatomic molecule, regarded as t^o points, 
will possess six degrees of freedom in all. Three of these will represent 
freedom of translation in space, so that the internal energy will have only 
three degrees of freedom, two of these degrees arising from rotation, and 
one from the freedom of the atoms to change their distance apart by a 
vibration along the line joining them. 

The two rotational degrees of freedom are each represented by one 
squared term in the internal energy, while the vibrational degree of freedom 
will be represented by two squared terms. There will therefore be four 
squared terms in the internal energy of a diatomic molecule. 

The general value of the ratio of the specific heats for the lighter of the 
diatomic gases is 7 = If , indicating that only two of these squared terms add 
effectively to the total energy. The question of which two out of the four are 
concerned i^ a rather difficult one. 


The brief calculation of § 544 made it appear very probable that the 
rotational energy of an ordinary diatomic molecule would be less than that 
predicted by the older mechanics. The value of H predicted by the classical 
mechanics was, however, seen to be smallest for large and heavy molecules, S(> 
that we should expect the rotational energy to be least for the light molecules 
and to increase as we pa.ssed to heavier and largtu* ones. As a matter of 

observation, it is found that the value of ^ is hardly altered on passing from 
hydrogen to the heavier and larger molecules of No, Oa, CO, etc. The most 
plausible inference seems to be that for molecules as light as these the 
rotational energy is uniformly negligible. The value of ^ for all these gtises 
is almo.st exactly f , and the corresponding energy is naturally thought of as 
residing in the vibration formed by the motion of the two atoms along the 


line joining them. 

Accepting this supposition, it is easy to obtain a formula giving tll6 
variation of the specific heats with the temperature for gtises in which the 

rotational energy of the molecules is negligible, For, if v is the frequency 

of the vibration of the two atoms relatively to one another, the value of E, 
the average total energy of a molecule, will be 




hv!%h 


.rw» 


and the specific heat at constant pressure will be (cf. § 259) 

^ _R 1 dE 




.(1036), 


.( 1037 ). 
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Clearly the value of Cp will vary continuously from ^RlJm at very high 
temperatures to the value for a monatomic gas, at very low tem- 

peratures. This gives a simple interpretation to the observed variations in 
the specif/c heats of air, E„ etc. and at once explains the striking result of 
Eucken already refeiTed to in § 274 

At the same time it must not be overlooked that the specific heats of 
some diatomic gases* {e.g. CI 2 , B 2 , 12 , BI, ClI) seem to indicate more internal 
energy than can be altogether accounted for in this way. These gases are, 
however, exactly those in which the molecules are large and heavy, and the 
increase observed in the value of ^ for these gases is accordingly a confirma- 
tion of our supposition. The material given in Chapter VII shews that the 
value of w, which is equal to 2 for 0^, N^. etc., rises to 3 for CI 2 and to 
3'8 for Ba and L. For an infinitely heavy diatomic molecule the value of n 
might of course be expected to be 4 

648 . Polyatomic Gases. A molecule constituted of p point atoms will 
have degrees of freedom, of which three will represent freedom of 

translation in space, and three will represent freedom of rotation. Rcjectmg 
these, there remain Hp - 6 degrees of vibrational freedom, each contributing 
two squared terms to the internal energy of the molecule. Treating this 
energy in the same way as the energy of a diatomic gas, we find that |he 

ratio of the specific heats of a /^-atomic gas ought to vary from 7 = I +^^ 9 
at high temperatures at low temperatures. For a triatomic gas 

the limits ought to be and 1|. 


Specific Heats of Solids. 

649 Let one gramme of any element in the solid state bo supposed to 
contain' iV atoms, fach of n,as< m. so that = 1 . If these atoms are. as 

before, reganled as points, the solid will have dN degrees of freedom per 
minine. Every possible displacement of the solid will alter the potential' 

energy, so that each degree of freedom will have potential as well as kinetic 

energy associated with it, and the energy of one gramme of the solid will 

consist of squared terms. 

According to the classical mechanics, the energy of these terms will 
be UNRT, and we obtain as the specific heat ol the substance at constant 

volume . 

Hence, since Nm = 1, 


,.(1038). 




• Cf. §§ 276, 268. 


.(1039). 
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which is constant. Let denote the mass of the hydrogen atom, then w/wt 
is the atomic weight of the element under consideration, and 



^ = 5-92 

J Mh 


( 


on inserting the value Rlmh^S'264f from the table on p. 131. If a is the 
atomic weight measured from the standard 0 = 16, the relation becomes 

aC, = 5-96. 

This expresses the law of Dulong and Petit, that the product of the atomic 
weight of an element and its specific heat is constant. 


560. In a solid just as in a gas a distinction must be drawn between the 
specific heat at constant volume and that at c6nstant pressure, the difference 
between the two depending on the amount of work required to compress 
the heated solid back to the volume it originally occupied. When deter- 
minations of specific heat are corrected so as to refer to constant volume, the 
product aCp is found to be very nearly constant at high temperatures, and to 
have almost exactly the value 5*96 predicted by theory*. 

Although the atomic heat aC^ is found to be consistently equal to 5*96 

at high temperatures, a very remarkable falling off has been discovered at 
low temperatures, so that aC^ must be thought of as a function of the 
temperature. This is exactly what wo should expect on the quantum-theory. 
The following investigation of the value of the atomic heat as a function of 
the temperature has been given by Debye f, and we shall find that the results 

obtained agree very closely with experiment. 


Debye's Theory of Specific Heat. 

661. The unit mass of solid conUiining iV atoms must, as we have seen, 

possess degrees of freedom, and therefore 3iV indepndent vibrations. 

These vibrations may be regarded as different wave-motlons in the solld, and 
SO may be classified according to frequency by the method already used in 

the last qhapter. Writing v for the frequency (i'=p/27r), the number of 

vibrations in a volume V having frequencies within a range dv will be 
(cC § AGO) 



Clej^ly if We supposed that v could have all values from 0 to oo , the total 
number of vibrations would be infinite, whereas it is known to be ^N. Just 

* Sse Nemst and Lindemann, Zeiti. filr EUktrochemie, 1911, p. 817, al)iK) Nemst, Ann. 
Phyi. (1911), p. 395, and a report in La TMorie dn Rayonnement et Ui Quanta, p. 264. 
f Ann. d, Phyt. xxxix. (1912), p. 789. 
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as in § 606, there is a limit set to v by the coarse-grained structure of the 
medium, and, following Debye, we may make a simplifying assumption similar 
to that alrea^ made in § 506. We assume that formula (1040) gives the 
number 6f vibrations accurately from 1 ^ = 0 up to a limit which is deter- 
mined by the condition that the total number of vibrations within this range 
shall be equal to the required total number ; there are supposed to 
be no vibrations of frequency greater than v,,,. The equation giving v,n is 
accordingly 



Here aj, are the velocities of compressional and distortional waves in 
the solid, and so are known in terms of the elastic constants of the sub- 
stance, while V —Ijp and N = \jm. It is therefore possible to calculate for 
any substance from its elastic constants. 

According to the quantum-theory, the average energy of each of the 
vibrations of frequency v which are enumerated in expression (1041) must not 
be supposed to be RT, but 

hv 

JlL 


The total energy of the SN vibrations of a gramme of the substance is 
accordingly 

or, using relation (1041), 



e-Kr-i ”* 


E=M 


552. For large values of T, this value of E becomes dNRT, as in the 
classical mecknlcs. In general, the integral cannot he evaluated in finite 

terms. 

The specific heat at any temperature T is 

IdE 

— r »rrr » 


and from the form of the integral E it is clear that dEJdT must be of 
the form 



%here / is a function of hv^njRR which is of the same form for all substances. 
The value of dEjdT^ evaluated according to the classical mechanics, is ^NR,' 
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so that the multiplying factor / represents the correction required by the 
qujuatum-theory. We may write 0 for so that 0 is a characteristic 

temperature associated with each substance. We then find that 

and the atomic heat at any temperature T is given by 

a(7, = 5-96/(|) (1043). 

Details of the evaluation and computation of the function / will be found 
in Debye’s paper*. The following table gives the values found for the 

function : 


T 

1 

T 


T 


0 

1 

e 

^ W 

e 

nr) 

00 

1-000 

•8 

•926 

-20 

•369 

4 

•997 

•7 

•904 1 

1 

•15 

•213 

3 

•994 1 

•6 

•872 

j -10 

•0758 

2 

•988 ! 

•5 

•825 

1 -075 

•0328 

1-6 

j -978 1 

•4 

•745 

i -050 

•00974 

10 

•952 ! 

•3 

•607 

1 025 

• 0012-2 

•9 

i -941 1 

1 

•25 

•.503 

•000 

i 

•000 


663. Comparison tvith Experiment, In fig. 27, the curve gives the 
theoretical value of /| while the marks +, o and x shew values of this 

function derived from the observed specific heats of aluminium, copper and 

silver respectively. 



to be an adjustable constant, and that value has been assigned to 0 
which makes the observations fit the curve most closely. We may refer to 

this value of 0 as the observed value of 0. The value of 0, or hvj^jR, can 
however be calculated directly from the elastic constants, so that it is of 
interest ho examine how closely the two sets of values agree. The following 
table gives the observed values of 0 as used by Debye and also the values 
calculated from the elastic constants : 


* l.c. p. ^ ( I 
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Element 

0 (observed) 

0 (calculated) 

Aluminium 

396 

399 

Copper 

309 

329 ; 

Silver 

21.5 

j 212 ‘ 

! 

Lead i 

1 95 

1 1 

72 1 



Extensions of Debyes Theory. 

654 . The agreement between* Debye’s theory and experiment has been 

seen to be extremely good. It could not reasonably be expected to be perfect, 

for the assumption of a sharply-defiiied maximum frequency v,n is obviously 

at best a rather rough appro.xiination. Mention must be made of interesting 
attempts by Born and Kai’iiian* and Thirringf to improve the theory in 
this respect. These investigators treat the arrangement of atoms in a 
solid as forming a “ space-lattice ” of the type made familiar by the work 
of Bragg on crystal structure. The results obtained in this way shew 

♦ Phys. Zeitschrift, xiii. (1912), p. 1, and xiv. (1913), pp. 15 and 65. 
f Phys. Zeitschrift, xiv. (1913), p. 867. 


27-5 
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c 

somewhat better agreement with observation than those of Debye, but 
the -agreement is still by no means perfect. 

665 . A solid mass of a compound substance cannot be treated as a 
collection of similar atoms, but may be thought of as a collection of similar 
molecules, each having internal vibrations of the kind already considered in 
§ 547. On summing the contributions from the internal vibrations of the 
molecules and from the motions of the molecules in the elastic solid waves, 
we obtain for the total energy of N molecules of the solid an expression 
of the form 

E=M (1044). 

J(l *■' Vm’ '“'I 

eRr_i gRr_l 

Here the summation in the second term is over all the internal vibrations 
of the niolccnle. For a diatomic substance, this sum reduces to a single 

tenn. tsiich term is ctunmotily i'<“tV'rrc»<l to as jvii KiosttMii-teruj, 

Einstein at one time put forwaixl a theory that the whole energy of a solid 
could V>e represented by terms of this form. 

Nernst has shewn that an exprosshin of the form (^ 1044 ) leads to 

approximately the right values of the specific heats of a number of chemical 
compounds. The formula contains no adjustable (jonstants, for can be 
calculated from the elastic constants, and Vy^ is taken by Ntunst to be the 
frequency of the infra-red absorption band as observed by Rubens. The 
following table, selected from a number given by Nernst*, will indicate the 

closeness of the agreement of this theory with experiment : 


Values of 2Cp for KCl. 


j 

T 

(abs.) 

Einstein 

term 

in 2(\ 

Debye 
term 
in 2C„ 

Correction 

term 

2(C„- C’„) 

Calculated 

“'O' 

1 

Observed 

2C„ 

« 

««s 

i« 

III 

MS 

116 

26*9 

Od.3 

1*48 

... 

1*61 

1*52 

301 

0’2o 

1-87 


2*12 

1*96 

337 

0-43 

m 


2'68 

2'50 

48 '3 

1*43 

1 

3 52 


‘ 4-05 1 

i 5-70 

, 57-6 

1 2*13 

4*06 

1 0*02 

! 

6*12 

700 

2*89 

4’57 

0*04 

i 7*50 

7*58 

86-0 

3*66 

4*97 

0*06 

! 8*79 

' 8*72 

236 

6*56 

5*81 : 

1 

0*32 

11*68 

11*78 

416 

5*83 

5’91 1 

0*68 

12*42 

12*72 

550 ’ 

a 

5*87 

ri’OS ' 

I 

0*90 

12*70 

13*18 


* VortrUge Uber die KinetUche Theorie der Materie (19ll), p. 81. 
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666. agreement must not be expected to be perfect, for the theory 
is not perfect. The whole assembly of atoms in the solid interact with one 
another and we are not entitled to assume that the principal vibrations of 
the whofe assembly fall into the two sharply divided classes of intra-molecular 
and inter-molecular motions. In confirmation of this remark it may be 
noticed that, when the various kinds of atoms in the molecule are made to 
become all similar, formula (1044) does not become identical with Debye’s 
expression for the energy of an elementary substance. 

When the question is looked at from the point of view of space-lattices, 
this difficulty can be avoided. Thirring* has attempted to calculate the 
specific heats of compound substances, by supposing the atoms to form 
a space-lattice in which two or more different masses alternate. Calcula- 
tions are given for NaCl, KCl, CaF.^ and FeSi>; the author finds a mean 

(*rror of 2'^ per cent., jitkI a inaxiniuin error of 4 pf'r coni., botwocai his theory 
and obHoi'vution. 

667. We have now se<*n that the heat energy of a solid snbstanee maybe 
thought of as re.siding in its el.istic vibrations, the atoms being treated as the 

ultimate particles of the solitl, and each vibration having exactly the energy 

allotted to it by the (quantum- theory. Thus tlie mean energy of any matcirial 
vibration is exactly c<[ual to that of a vibration ot the same frequency in the 
ether. This was found in § 512 to be the condition, under the old mechanics, 
of ociuilibriuin between matter an<l other; it was one of the suppositions on 

which Planck’s original theory was founded; the evidence of the specific 
heats of solids now shews it to bo true in actual fact so far as the vibrations 

of solids are conoerned. 

668. The question suggests itself whether the mean energy of every 

material vibration must be put Oifual to that of the corresponding light- 

vibration. For instance, in | 505 we found that the random motions of 

molecules in a gas could te analysed into waves of sound in tke gas, tie 

frequencies forming a spectrum of a type similar to that formed by the 

elastic vibrations in a solid. The question arises whether these vibrations 

OUglt not to lave allotted to tlem tie mean energy predicted ly tie 

quantum-theory rather than the mean energy RT which correspimds to 
Maxwell’s distribution of velocities. This suggestion has been put forward 

by Tetrodef, and some of its consequences have been examined by Keesom], 

including especially its effect on the equation of state. If this point of view 
is accepted, Maxwell’s law of distribution of velocities and the fundamental 
bases of the kinetic theory lose all claim to general validity ; they must be 

* P%8. Zeitschrift, xv. (1914), p. 180. 
t Phys, Zeitschrift, xiv. (1913), p. 212. 

t Communicationifrom the Physical Laboratory of Leiden, Suppl. No. 30 (1914). 
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relegated to the position of approximations which are true only^in certain 
limiting conditions. But in a gas at ordinary temperature and pressure 
these limiting conditions are very nearly satisfied, at least so far as 
concerns the energy of molecular translation : the frequencies of the 
sound vibrations are so low that their energy has almost its equipartition 
value, Maxwell’s Iq^w of distribution of velocities is very nearly true, and 
formulae based on Maxwell’s law of distribution will be very nearly accurate. 
For instance, Keesom finds that for helium at O'’ C. and at a pressure of 
1 atmosphere, there would be a deviation of only 0'12 per cent, from the 
pressure calculated from Maxwells law, while the error in the specific 
heats is shewn to be still less. 

569- If these ideas can be applied to a gas, they ought also to be 

»pplica,l>le to the fiuaMi-ga.s formo<l hy the free <*h*ctrons in a solid*. In this 
case, owing to the simill imiss of the electron, thi* tVoi ju<jnei<*s of th(‘ vil>i*}xtion.s 

of the medium con.stituted by the electrons are very high, so that the old 
laws of partition of energy will not give anything even approaching a 
good approximation to the truth : a better approximation is obtained by 
regarding the wave-frequency as infinite, and so disregarding the energy of the 
free electrons altogether. To this approximation, wc may hav(‘ as many free 
electrons as we please in the solid without adding anything to the specific 
heat. It is quite in accord with observation that the energy of free idectrons 
should add nothing to the specific heat. Nernst and Lindomann find that 

the limiting value of the atomic heat has the theoretical value S lhi for good 
and bad conductors equally, while Richterf has specially looked for the 

influence of free electrons on the specific heat in a series of Bi — Sn and 
Bi-Pb alloys, and has failed to find any. Clearly this conception can do 
a gi'eat deal towards removing the difficulties which have accumulated round 
the electron theory of metals (cf. §431); whether the theory can be coin- 

re-established remains to be seen. 

* See papers by Keesom, Communications from the Physical Laboratory of Leiden^ Suppl. 
Ko. 30 (1914), and F. A. Lindemann, Phil. Mag. xxix. (11115), p. 127. 

(1912), p. 1590. 

Keesonn- rt-msh- XV"] - 
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INTEGRALS INVOLVING EXPONENTIALS 

A TYPE of integral which occurs very frequently in the mathematics necessary to the 
Kinetic Theory is 

j (i), 

where n is integral. This can be evaluated in finite terms when n is odd, and can be 

made to depend on tlie integral 

(ii), 

when 11 is oven. In each case the reduction is most quickly performed by suecossivo 
integrations by parts with re.spect to v^. Tables for the evaluation of the integral (ii) will 
be found in Apjx'.ndix B. 

When, as is generally the case, the limits of integration are fi*om '««=0 to w = qd , the 

results of integration are expressed by the formulae 


■J) 

V X®* + > ’ 




The following cases of the general formulae are of such frequent occurrence that it may 
be useful to give the results separately : 


'■"2 V Am’ Jo 

4 V hV ’ / 0 



Each integral can be obtained by differentiating the one immediately above it with 

respect to Am. In this way the system can be extended indefinitely. 
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The following tables will bo found of use for various numerical calculations in con- 
nection with the Kinetic Theory. The values of yfr(jr) are from a table by Tait in the 
paper already referred to (p. 271). 


X 




\p{x) 

Defined by equation 
(748), p. ‘270 

•1 

•01 

•99905 

•11246 

•20066 

•2 

•04 

•96080 

•22270 

•40531 

•3 

•09 

•91393 

•32863 

•61784 

*4 

T6 

•85214 

•42839 

•84200 

•5 

•25 

•77880 

•52050 

1 •08132 

•6 

•36 

•69768 

•60386 

1-33907 

*7 

•49 

•61263 

•67780 

1‘61819 

‘8 

•64 

•52729 

•74210 

1'92132 

•9 

•81 

•44486 

•79691 

2-25072 

1-0 

100 

•36788 

•84270 

2-608.35 

IT 

1*21 

•29820 

•88021 

2’99f)82 

1-2 

1-44 

•23693 

•91031 

3-41448 

1’3 

1-69 

•18452 

•93401 

3-86538 

1*4 

1*96 

•14086 

•95229 

4-34939 

1-5 

2*25 

1 *10540 

•96611 

4-86713 

1-6 

2-56 

•07730 

•97635 

5-41911 

1*7 

2*89 

•05558 

•98379 

6 00570 

1-8 

3’24 

•03916 

•98909 

6-62716 

1-9 

361 

•02705 

•99279 

7-28366 

2*0 

4-00 

•01832 

•99532 

7-97536 

2'1 

4’41 

•01215 

*99702 

8'70234 

2*2 

4'84 

•00791 

• *99814 

9*46467 

23 

5-29 

•00504 

•99886 

10-26236 

2-4 

5-76 

•0031.5 

•99931 

11-09547 

2-5 

6'25 

•00197 

•99959 

11-96402 

2-6 

6-76 

•00116 

•99976 

12-86798 

27 

7-29 

•00068 

•99987 

13-80734 

2’8 

7*84 

•00039 

•99992 

14-78225 

2*9 

8*41 

00022 

•99996 

15*79255 

30 

9-00 

•00012 

•99998 

16-83830 
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The numbers refer to pages 
a-co6fflciant of Van der WaalK, 141, 160, 161, 


174, 188 

Absolute Zero of temperature, 11 

AbBorption apectra, 418 
Adiabatic motion, 199, 253, 849 
,, ,, (radiation), 400 

Aerostatics, 348 

Afi^gresatlon, molecular, 01, 209, 217 
Air, constitution of, 365 

Auumption of molecular chaos, 17, 54, 59, 
103, 109 

Atmosphere, constitution of earth’s, 365 
,, equilibrium of, 348 

„ of a rotating planet, 353 

,, outer, of earth, 351, 354 

,, radiation of, 362 

,, rate of loss of, 367 

Atmospheres of planets in the solar system, 

362 

Atom, structure of, 414, 419 

Atomic dissociation, 91, 220 
,, heat of a solid, 422 

,, theory, 11 

AvogaUro’s Law, 7, 129 

5-coefflcient of Van der Waals, 139, 146, 151, 

161, 174, 188 

Boiling point, theory of, 167, 217 
Boundary, effect of, on law of distribution, 28 
,, density at, influenced by cohesion, 
178 

Boyle’i Law, 129 

„ „ deviations from, 137; see alto 

Pressure 

Brownian Movements, 1, 892 

Calorimetry, 196, 200, 219, 891; see also 
Speoiffo heats 

Oarbon-dloxide, isothermals of, *169, 167 
Carnot’s Law (Cp - C*,), 198 


Chaos, molecular, 17, 54, 59, 103, 109 

Cliaracteriatic equation of a gas, 162 

„ „ satisfied by distribu- 

tion-function /, 224 

Charles’ Law, 129 

Chemical affinity, magnitude of, 211, 221 

Clausius, equation of state of, 166 

,, viriul of, 141 

Cohesion, 2, 209, 218 

„ in gases, 136, 140, 172, 187, 209, 
218 

CoUislonB between elastic spheres, 18, 27G, 
298 

„ between loaded spheres, 112, 375 

„ between molecules with law fxr~*, 

231, 300 

„ between vibrating molecules, 364 

„ in a gas, duration of, 371 

,, in a gas, dynamics of, 18, 112, 
231, 277, 364 

„ in a gas, law of distribution of 

relative velocities in, 36 

,, in a gas, law of distribution of 

velocities in, 274 

„ in a gas, number of, 10, 35, 275 

„ in a gas, vibrations produced by, 

364 

„ in outer atmosphere, 366 

Conduction of heat in a gas, Ch. XII, 224, 
242, 262 

,, of heat in a solid, 244, 318, 428 

„ of electricity, 245, 319, 428 

Conserratiye system, final state of, 75 

Continuity, hydrodynamical equation of, 178, 
250 

,, of liquid and gaseous states, 137, 
156, 217 

„ of path. Maxwell’s assumptioB, 

101; relation to assumption of 
molecular chaos, 109 
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Oontlinioiui medium, dynamics of a, Gh. XVII, 
422, 427 

)t* I. specific heats of a, 391 

OoiiTeotiTe equlUbrlnm of atmosphere, 349 
Cknrelatloii between velocity and positional 
coordinates ; 

absence of correlation assumed in 
statistical method, 17, 56; justi- 
fication, 64 

,, between components of velocity: 

absence of correlation assumed by 
Maxwell, 66; justification, 27 
Correeponding states, law of, 162, 163, 165, 
166 

Critical point, 160, 163, 175, 177, 217 
„ pressure, 161, 175 
„ temperature, 156, 161, 175, 217 
. „ volnme, 161. 176, 217 

Dalton's Law of pressure, 129 

„ of atmospheric constitution, 348 
Degrees of freedom, 66 

u ,t of a molecule, 221 

M ,, of a continuous medium. 

381 

Demon, sorting, of Maxwell, 196 
Density, exact definition of, 14 

,, in solid and liquid states, 344 
Diameter of molecules, see Size 
DUtomie Gases, 207, 222, 240 
Dieterld, equation of state of, 174 
Diffusion of Gases, Cb. XIII, 6, 224 , 246, 263 
Displacement Law of Wien, 400 
Dissipation oflEnergy, 7, 83, 72 

,, of planetary atmospheres, 367 
Dissodatloa, 91, 220 
Dlstritmtion, laws of, see Law 

OTSUnici of molecaiar collisionii, lee Col- 
lisions 

SfSsotlTe molecular density, 63, 170 

Wmon Of Gases, 133 

BUstic solid, degrees of freedom of an, 382 
' „ „ energy of an, 422, 427 

ileetrona, charge on, 8 

t/ in a solid, 318, 322, 896, m 
„ in a solid, pressnre of, 130, 428 
„ loss of, from atmosphere, 363 

„ radiation from, 396 

Bstropy, 78, 191, 198 

„ of radiation, 399, 401 y 

Bliuttiiattoii of Temperature, 126, 193, 194, 
196 t 

Bautfami of itots, 16i, 164, 166, 174 


SqntpuUtlon of Entrgy, 80, Sl, 110, 890 
Error-fUnotion, 34 • 

Ether, statistical mechanics of, 882, 409 
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